










This is an intensely interesting, deeply j 
'j moving piece of autobiography. j 

| Peter Putnam seemed to have everything . 
■;/ to live for; well-to-do, member of a happy, 
delightful and prominent family; gay, in¬ 
i'' telligent, liked and loved. Yet when he was 
an undergraduate at Princeton University, 

; in his 21st year, he fell prey to deep dis- | 
; illusionment and decided to end his life. 

■ He shot himself. But he only succeeded in 
blinding himself for life. And in losing 
himself he found himself. 

His courage, his ingenuity, his happiness, 
his almost fantastic feats since that grim 
day make truly astonishing reading. The 
first step was to go through a Seeing Eye j 
course from which he re-started life with a ; 
new companion—Minnie, one of the most j 
memorable dogs in literature; then, against 
considerable faculty resistance, back to 
! Princeton to win his fyl.A. and Ph.D.; soon 
to fall in love; to learn the piano; to learn 
to ski; to win recognition as an historical 
scholar; to be commissioned to translate 
Marc Bloch’s Apologie pour I'Histoire 
(Knopf, 1953). Now in his middle thirties, 
married, father of three children, he is an 
; active member of his community on both 
secular and religious levels and engages in 
. a variety of work for the blind. 

His is a very full life: he is a very remark¬ 
able man, his wife perhaps an even more re¬ 
markable woman: and this autobiography 
of his is a remarkable book—breathing 
hope and encouragement to the rest of us. 
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DEDICATION 


A book about your own life ought probably to be dedicated to all 
the people who heme made it what it is, but it was my mother who 
provided my first experience of autobiography by fitting together 
orally, anecdote by anecdote, over the years her own life story, and 
perhaps it was this that inspired me to write mine. For this 
reason, and because she first taugpt me by her example to value 
honesty, to treasure a sense of humour, and to View, life as an 
exciting adventure, this book is affectionately dedicated 
'to my mother. 
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The End 


There is a novelty you can buy for children called a surprise 
ball. It is made of a single long strip of paper wrapped 
round and round itself, and as you unwind it, you discover 
the surprises concealed within. There are little charms, 
jacks, candy, a marble, and at the end, a paper party hat. 
It is a little like that when you sit down to write about your 
life. You grab the projecting end of your memory in the 
present and unwind your way back into the past, uncovering 
one episode after another until you reach the end. When 
you write it, of course, the end becomes the beginning, and 
in this case it was a beginning I had not intended to write. 
What I did not want to write was that the “accident” that 
blinded and very nearly killed me was not an accident at all, 
but an attempt at suicide. 

I had often admitted the fact in private conversation, but 
its publication in a book would be something else again. 
It might reflect unpleasantly on my family, and the airing 
of the intimate details would be painful. Furthermore, I 
could not simply state the barren fact without some explana¬ 
tion, and because I scarcely understood the thing myself, I 
feared my explanation would be disappointing to the reader. 
And so I began my book without any direct reference to the 
troublesome truth. 

Nevertheless, it was the truth, and by degrees I came to 
feel that the bad taste of confession was a lesser evil than the 
intellectual dishonesty of concealment. My mother’s ring¬ 
ing statement to this effect removed my scruples regarding 
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family privacy. And there was the logic of the book itself. 
I had written ten full chapters in which I tried to treat my 
wish for death by implication only before I saw that my 
book would be forever incomplete without a full and honest 
statement. The surprise ball had to be unwound to the very 
end. And so at last this chapter, the end—which is also the 
beginning. 

I shall not attempt a clinical case history, but perhaps I 
can give glimpses into the moral disintegration that led up 
to the violence of the climax. Yet climax is the wrong word 
from the outset. It was more like a denouement, an unknot¬ 
ting, or, better still, a whole series of denouements, as one 
by one I slipped the moorings of my life. It would be even 
more ac cur ate to call them anticlimaxes, successive descents 
down a long inclined plane. It was as if the landscape of my 
life had tilted up, and I began to slide, first without know¬ 
ing, and then without caring, until at last I slipped over the 
edge. 

The long slide began, I think, at Princeton, where every¬ 
thing was so excitingly unfamiliar that I failed to note the 
tilting of the landscape. I had not intended to go to 
Princeton. The prevailing drift of the adolescent years 
seemed to be carrying me toward West Point. My father 
and my brother-in-law were regular army officers, and of 
all the careers I could imagine, I had formed a clear picture 
only of one in the army. Because West Point was the first 
step toward such a career, the decision had to be made in 
school, and in my final year at The Hill, it was the army I 
“chose.” When I wrote to tell my father of the choice, I 
thought he would be pleased to have me follow in his foot¬ 
steps, so I was disconcerted by his answer. With a candour 
that must have been difficult, he assessed his own experience 
of military life and advised me not to expose myself to its 
frustrations and disappointments. I had reached my so-called 
decision with many reservations, and with West Point ruled 
out, I wavered before the necessity of a second choice. 

I did not choose. I slid. Because my uncles had been 
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Princeton men, because most of my friends at The Hill were 
bound for Princeton, and because I seemed to have nothing 
better to do, I found myself in the fall of 1938 carrying my 
bags up from the station to the campus that was to be a 
fairyland and a hell to me for years to come. 

In my freshman year, it was pure fairyland. I attended all 
the football games, about three-quarters of my classes, and 
nearly half the movies. I was stimulated by the contact with 
new friends and new ideas. I learned something about 
drinking, jazz, and what the college man should wear. I 
learned a little about architecture and a smattering of other 
subjects, but nothing at all about studying. I loved listening 
to lectures, but as the weeks rolled by, I paid less and less 
attention to my preparation. As in a fairyland, however, 
there seemed to be no penalties for negligence. With a back¬ 
log of general knowledge and a talent for cramming, I 
managed to get by with every appearance of credit, and at 
the end of the year, my marks averaged out to low honour 
grades. 

For most boys, college represents a loosening of ties with 
home and family, but for me this had a special impact. The 
nomadic existence of the army had tended to magnify the 
importance of these ties. Moving from place to place, 
changing schools and friends every year or two, I had 
always felt removed from my contemporaries, because my 
relations with them lacked a sense of permanence. My 
family was my single social constant. 

I had developed clannish instincts from an early age. 
When my mother came to tuck me in at night, I used to ask 
her to tell me stories from the family past that seemed far 
more exciting than any fairy tale. One concerned a great¬ 
grandfather, who had spent two years in a dungeon of the 
Salzburg Festung for his part in the Students’ Rebellion of 
1848, and then had come to America to found a German 
language newspaper. His sons had taken it over afterwards, 
and during the patriotic hysteria of World War I, they 
had actually been indicted for treason in a Dreyfus-like 
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trial for their editorial stand against America’s entry into 
the conflict. There were scores of less violent but no less 
vivid figures: Putnams, Fabers, Bakers, Prieths, and others, 
publishers, manufacturers, businessmen, and scholars with 
their wives, children, and friends. My mother told stories 
of success and failure, strength and weakness, comedy and 
tragedy, embroidering them with details from her personal 
recollection, breathing life, humour, and an aura of romance 
into all of them. 

The whole made a genealogy, almost a mythology of 
extraordinary dimensions, and as I grew up among its li ving 
members, I felt that the family fable was still unfolding. I 
was fascinated by the personalities of my parents, grand¬ 
parents, uncles, aunts, cousins, and in-laws, and until my 
middle teens, my family far outshone my friends. Two years 
at The Hill School had begun to redress the balance, but 
Princeton tipped the scales the other way. I drew away from 
my family, and for the first time I felt as fully at home in 
my surroundings as my classmates. Indeed, my emotional 
attachment to Princeton was greater than theirs, because I 
had no home town to return to. Princeton was my home 
town, my whole world. I was overwhelmed by die novelty 
of group belonging. Yet even as I revelled in it, I had a 
suspicion that Princeton had no future. West Point, for all 
its drawbacks, would have been the first step toward a 
career that was real to my imagination. Beyond Princeton 
there was nothing. The future was a void as numbing to 
my intellect as the space that mediaeval charts depict beyond 
the flattened surface of the world. Toward this void I was 
already sliding. 

My failure to form a concrete vision of the future was 
a consequence of both insecurity and conceit. Between the 
pride that magnifies and the anxiety that minimizes the 
image of the self, there is a span no greater than that which 
separates the convex from the concave surface of a lens. 
Above a gnawing sense of inner weakness, I cherished 
dreams of greatness, and perhaps this, too, was related to 
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my feelings for my family. As the scion of a legendary clan, 
I felt I had the stuff of heroes, but I was haunted by the 
possibility that I was only a dwarf among giants. 

My education had indicated aptitudes in many fields. I 
had only to choose one and apply myself, but the idea of 
specialization repelled me because it seemed a mutilation 
of the ego. To sacrifice my possible talents as an architect 
or writer, in order to become a chemist or mathematician, 
would be as cruelly wasteful as to destroy my hearing or 
vision to develop my sense of smell or touch. I could not 
bring myself to it. Despite the fact that my college boards 
had won highest honours in chemistry and mathematics, I 
avoided the sciences in my choice of courses in favour of the 
liberal arts, but instead of plunging into them whole¬ 
heartedly, I merely sampled them here and there. I post¬ 
poned all decision until I should feel the call. But when 
would that be? Without it, I had slid by the army, slid by 
the sciences, and had not yet stopped sliding. Little by little, 
my potentialities, the mental tools I had so prized, were 
slipping from my grasp. 

The sense that I was frittering away my talents remained 
only a muted dissonance amid the exciting new harmonies 
of freshman year. While the past retreated into the mist and 
the future presented an indistinguishable blur, I wrapped 
myself within the golden present. Its details were delineated 
with a startling dream-like clarity, and my receptivity to 
sense impressions was the more poignant because they 
seemed so fleeting and so futile. Life was becoming a mere 
kaleidoscope. I was fascinated by the unending variety of 
the designs that succeeded one another with each rotation 
of the cylinder, enchanted yet somehow disturbed because 
it seemed to turn of itself, as independent of my volition 
as the circling of the hands of a clock. How beautiful the 
patterns were! A lecture, a football game, a dance weekend, 
the perfect symmetry, reason, and precision of the Parthe¬ 
non, the fugitive loveliness of magnolias blooming in the 
fading light outside my window, the freshness, gaiety, and 
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abundant youth of the girls in their holiday best arriving 
at the station, Goethe, Hemingway, and Omar Khayydm, 
Beethoven, Louis Armstrong, and an evening song fest at 
the Nassau Tavern—each filled me with new wonder and 
delight. To reverse the tube, and peer through the frosted 
glass at the senseless jumble of translucent fragments inside 
the other end, could serve no purpose. There was nothing 
to be done with a kaleidoscope except look through it. I 
put the peep-hole to my eye and gazed and gazed. 

In June of that year, I woke to the discovery that I had 
just failed to qualify for a special programme of upper class 
study reserved for exceptional students, and I felt a momen¬ 
tary stab of pain at the waste of an opportunity, but 
throughout the summer I became more and more a passive 
observer. I did not seek the job my conscience was demand¬ 
ing. It was too easy not to. Instead, two classmates and I 
drove out west. We were gone forty days, and we covered 
ten thousand miles, and in all that time, in all that space, I 
was completely fitee. Strolling through the streets of Taos 
and Juarfe, Cheyenne or San Francisco, I was spiritually 
and physically far beyond the claim of either authority or 
affection. The hypnotic motion of the car seemed to mask 
and to excuse my lack of inner movement. The road raced 
beneath the wheels, and I had merely to observe while 
plains and prairies, canyons and mountains, pines and sage¬ 
brush glided past as in a motion picture. To live each 
moment of the day for itself alone, to feel myself above the 
flow of time while passively aware of its slow current 
bearing me along, was infinite contentment. 

In that same summer I fell under the spell of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald. At first I was drawn by certain superficial 
connections. He had grown up in the middle west. He had 
been a Princeton man. My Uncle Ebe had known him in 
college, and I knew bis daughter, Scotty. But my sense of 
identification went far deeper, I saw in him the same aes¬ 
thetic sensitivity to the designs of the kaleidoscope, the 
same romantic egoism, the same preoccupying conscious- 
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ness of sin, the same haunted awareness of time’s eroding 
drift, the same ironic sense of tragedy beneath the glitter 
of enchanting surfaces. I was hypnotized by his writing, 
and for days after finishing a book or a short story, I 
experienced a sort of emotional hangover. I saw my world 
in his terms, and I saw myself as Amory Blaine or Dick 
Diver in it. The kaleidoscope was as purposeless as ever, 
but I became for myself a romantic element of its designs. 
When I returned to college in the fall, I began to view the 
slow disintegration of my will as an aesthetic, literary 
process. 

My passivity did not apply to the pursuit of pleasure, 
and I was anything but passive in my participation in the 
Triangle Club. This venerable musical comedy organization 
tad been founded by Booth Tarkington some fifty years 
before, and its glamour had been heightened by the fame of 
such alumni as James Stewart, Joshua Logan, Jos6 Ferrer, 
Myron McCormick, and Fitzgerald himself, but I loved it 
independently as well. As a member of the dancing chorus, 
I was completely carried away by the scramble of rehearsals, 
the fatigue of late hours, the camaraderie of the company, 
the tension of opening night, and the electric response of the 
audience. During vacation we went on tour, and for the 
first time in my life I was away from home at Christmas, 
but I had no time to feel nostalgia. We lived on board a 
special train, travelled from the seaboard to the middle west, 
and played a dozen one-night stands. In every city there 
were cocktail parties, alumni banquets, and debutante 
dances, and everywhere we felt ourselves the heroes of 
the hour. I returned to college physically exhausted and 
mentally unbalanced by the wonder of our triumph. 

Like a man returning to solid ground after the dizzying 
spin of a roller coaster ride, I felt the sobering pull of 
gravity and tried to analyse the distant unreality of my 
earlier sensations. For the past year and a half, I had been 
playing at the role of college boy. Joyously, consciously, 
almost intentionally, I had sought to efface every trace of 
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my past self. In my clothes, my speech, and even in my 
walk, I had recast myself in the mould of the Princeton type. 
Perhaps I had succeeded all too well. Perhaps my adapta¬ 
bility to my surroundings implied the absence of any 
indigenous form or colour, the lack of an individual essence, 
and I was merely fading into the landscape, ceasing to exist. 

It was with some such dim foreboding that I approached 
spring elections to the eating clubs that are Princeton’s 
equivalent to fraternities in other colleges. Three weeks 
before the “bicker,” I took a violent step. I wrote a letter 
to my father announcing my intention not to join a club. 
It was not a protest against the snobbishness of the clubs. 
More likely, it was an attempt to check the snobbishness 
I recognized in the self I was becoming, a groping effort 
to return to the self I once had been. My letter was a plea 
for help, for moral reinforcement from the past to buttress 
my decision to stand firm against the present, but I did not 
state this outright, and I should have felt no rebuff at my 
father’s prompt reply. Gendy, he reminded me that there 
were real as well as snobbish social values in the clubs and 
cautioned me not to be quixotic. A few days later, I had 
plunged into the frantic negotiations of the "bicker” with 
all the enthusiasm of a born joiner, and when the dust had 
settled, I found myself with most of my friends a member 
of the Cottage Club, my uncle’s club, Fitzgerald’s club, the 
club I had always hoped and secretiy expected I would join. 

A few weeks later, the instinct for self-preservation or 
ego preservation or personality preservation spurred me to 
a second effort to break out of the herd in which I had lost 
myself. I had been unable to resist the club madness, but 
I could still renounce the companionship of room-mates. 
With the arrival of dormitory room drawings for the 
following year, I applied for a single room in Witherspoon 
Hall. In this exile I hoped to re-establish the waning sense 
of my identity. 

My failure was spectacular. Even before the room had 
been assigned to me, its purpose had been perverted. 
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Instead of living alone, I arranged to room with Harry 
Robinson and Gordy Bent in Little Hall. The suite at 
68 Little was to be a pleasure palace where we would live 
and sleep and play; 444 Witherspoon would be the monas¬ 
tery where we would study. Our beds, the bar, the radio 
and records would furnish the one, books and desks the 
other. We were all hugely amused by the outcome of my 
shortlived impulse to asceticism, but the frustration of my 
double defeat continued to echo hollowly long after the 
sound of our laughter had died away. 

I was developing a strange dread of time. I was not so 
much obsessed by the measureless vastness of the future 
as by the terrible swiftness of its passage into the past. 
Fascinated, I stood quite motionless listening to the wind 
of time rushing in my ears, inside my brain, like one trans¬ 
fixed by the hum of ocean air blowing from the horny 
trumpet of a sea-shell. 

On the last night before summer vacation, I sat under 
the elms before Nassau Hall to hear the seniors’ final step 
sing. The massed white of their beer jackets glimmered 
faintly in the saddening twilight, as they launched into a 
familiar campus song. For the first three verses, they asked 
"where, oh where are the virgin freshmen,” “the gay 
young sophomores,” and "the stately juniors” and each 
time replied that they were safe now in the following class. 
Then the tempo slowed and the chorus swelled for the last 
stanza. "Where, oh where are the grave old seniors” 
trembled three times on the gathering gloom, and the solemn 
response came back: 

They’ve gone out from their alma mater. 

They’ve gone out from their alma mater. 

They’ve gone out from their alma mater. 

Safe now in the wide wide world. 

It fitted perfectly. There were four years, four stanzas, 
and the refrain of each throbbed into silence like the echo 
of one year of my life. Two of the years, half of theta were 
gone. The other two would pass in no more time than it 
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took to sing about them, and that was all the time there was. 

Again that summer I did not take a job. My parents had 
bought a farm in Litchfield, Connecticut, in expectation of 
my father’s retirement, and there was a great deal of work 
to be done on the old place. Each morning I dropped my 
father at the recruiting centre in Hartford and drove the 
thirty miles to Litchfield, where I spent the day on chores 
that seemed unending: gathering up and burning the ac¬ 
cumulated debris of the past, dismantling the ancient porch 
and dilapidated chicken house, splitting the useless lumber 
into kindling. Two or three carpenters were remodelling the 
interior, but they kept indoors, and I made no move to 
break my isolation. I lived inside myself, preoccupied with 
thoughts that seldom rose above the level of daydreams. 
Back in Hartford in the evenings, I wanted to pour out my 
troubles to my parents, hut what was there to say? I had no 
troubles. I had good grades, good friends, youth, health, 
security, and the affection of a loving family. To confess that 
all these blessings were quite useless, the means to no end, 
because I could see no end—that they were the mere play¬ 
things of a life that was itself a play thing—would have been 
unthinkable, and so 1 held my tongue. 

In August, I left home to spend the rest of my vacation 
with my sister and brother-in-law, who had taken a summer 
cottage in Mantoloking, on. the Jersey shore. I had seen no 
one but my parents for weeks, and now I soaked up the 
resort atmosphere. I sailed and swam and went to dances, 
dated girls and drank with college friends, and when I re¬ 
turned to Princeton in September, I clung to the mood of 
holiday that helped to hide my inner loneliness. I plunged 
into the Triangle and lost myself in parties. The fall was 
one long party. I stayed in Little Hal 1, forgetting or pretend¬ 
ing to forget the books and desk in Witherspoon. So metimes 
for weeks together I did not see the inside of our study. 

This state of things could not last. Or could it ? The second 
possibility was as fidghtening as the first. One Monday at 
lunch, I discovered that I had just twenty-two tnirmtes to 
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prepare for an hour test on Shakespeare. We were to be 
asked to fill in the missing words of mimeographed quota¬ 
tions from the sonnets. There were 154 sonnets, which I had 
last read three years before, at prep school, and I knew that 
I was lost, but X opened my book for the first time that fall 
and leafed through the pages as I ate. A week later, when 
my test paper was returned, I discovered that twenty-two 
minutes of preparation and a photographic memory had 
earned me a grade of 3+, just one notch below honour status. 
My apparent invulnerability to the consequences of aca¬ 
demic sin shook me with laughter and horror. To be above 
the law and beyond the law was to be an outlaw. I had 
expected, needed, and even wished for retribution. The sub¬ 
stitution of reward made me feel that I had been excluded 
from the moral order. Removed to such a distance, I felt 
terribly alone. 

My inner isolation was deepening dangerously. I had the 
sense of being split in two. I was myself and the spectator of 
myself, subjective and objective to an abnormal degree. I 
watched my movements, heard my voice, and noted each 
detail, each sensation, with the keenest interest and the 
coldest detachment. The hair, the eyes, the skin, the surfaces 
I saw reflected in the mirror were all intact, but inside I felt 
hollow. The atmospheric pressure weighed more and more 
heavily on the outer shell. As I sank into a numbing isola¬ 
tion, I experienced the psychological equivalent of what 
skin divers call “the raptufe of the depths.” My will dis¬ 
solved, my self was doubled, and I watched with fascination 
as I acted out the motions of a life. 

Toward Christmas the mounting strain produced another 
convulsive effort of renunciation like those of the preceding 
spring. The Triangle had been as exciting as in sophomore 
year, but although all the work of rehearsals and the Prince¬ 
ton opening were now behind me, I began to dread the 
prospect of the Christmas tour. X needed the time to study, 
needed to be with my family, needed, above all, to escape 
from the dizzying round of parties. In the end, with pound- 
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ing heart and mouth gone dry, I went to the director to 
announce my resignation from the show. 

My friends made outraged protests. Did I want to wreck 
the chorus ? Since when did I hate having a good titrw for 
nothing? What did I think I was trying to do? And why? 
Above all, why? 

I had no answers, but I was determined not to yield and 
so made up shuffling excuses. Perhaps my impulse to leave 
the show was so stubborn just because the Triangle was the 
sole activity in which I still found a sense of unity. On the 
stage during the performance, the awful separation between 
the subjective and objective ego that sapped the force of all 
my other pleasures was gone. By renouncing it, I would 
renounce the last part of life to which I was fully committed. 
And maybe that was just what I wanted—the cutting of a 
cable that had acted as a drag against my headlong slide 
toward death. 

I did not succeed in cutting the cable clean. My inner 
resolution had been weakening fast when, two days before 
the torn: was to begin, the final decision was taken out of 
my hands. At seven o’clock in the evening, I entered the 
infirmary with a stomach ache. At four the following morn¬ 
ing, I was operated on for acute appendicitis. It was a 
tremendous relief. The appendectomy mitigated the disgrfi™. 
of having deserted the show and offered me a temporary 
respite from anxiety. 

But the respite was too short, and I gained nothing by it. 

I did no studying during my stay in the hospital, and in the 
short time left at home I established no teal understanding 
with my parents. I had missed the fabulous tour without the 
satisfaction of knowing that I had been able to make one 
firm decision. 

Back at Princeton, I was under increasing academic pres¬ 
sure. I had been somehow slipping by one course after 
another, but this was my junior year, and as a departmental 
student in art and archaeology, I was required to write a 
paper of not fewer than ten thousand words on the forma- 
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tion of the classic style from Knossos to Pompeii. I had 
known how to bluff my way through my examinations, but 
it was impossible to counterfeit a ten-thousand-word paper. 
I tried to work, but the years of loafing had left me nearly 
invertebrate, and even when I sat for eight or ten hours a 
day mechanically reading in the Witherspoon study, the 
print before my eyes conveyed no message to my brain. 
Time and again, I sat down to my typewriter, but my fingers 
might as well have been made of wood. The deadline came 
and went. A spasmodic effort that was little more than a con¬ 
ditioned reflex carried me through the examination period, 
and before the second term began, there were a few days 
without classes in which I might have hoped to finish the 
paper. Instead, I launched into a week of calculated drink¬ 
ing, and even today, more than sixteen years later, I feel a 
twinge of physical nausea at the memory of its climax. 

A group of us had been drinking at the Nassau Tavern, 
and at midnight we bought two cases of beer and carried 
them back to the room. Physiologically, I must have been 
drunk, yet the objective spectator in me seemed to be func¬ 
tioning with perfect precision. Dispassionately, it recorded 
every detail. There were a dozen of us in the room, drinking 
beer before an open fire and playing Benny Goodman 
records, when two of the boys began to dance with each 
other. Normally, I should have shrugged off such an incident, 
but for some reason it struck me as highly offensive, perhaps 
because I did not recall ever having seen the boys before. I 
asked around the room, but no one seemed to know who 
they were, and I decided that they must have seen us walk¬ 
ing home with the beer and simply mingled with the crowd 
for a free drink. I mulled this over for a while and observed 
with detached surprise my rising surge of anger. They had 
stopped dancing now and were sitting on my sofa, listening 
to my records, and drinking my beer. Suddenly, I began 
to rock with laughter at a terribly funny idea. The more I 
thought about it, the funnier it seemed, I whispered it to a 
friend on my left. 
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“Go ahead,” he said. “I dare you.” 

“It’s all up to him,” I pointed out. "It won’t be my 
decision. He’s got a fifty-fifty chance. Absolutely fair.” 

The perfect equity of it all was the funniest part, but I 
decided to wait until I had finished my beer. I sipped it 
slowly to the end and got up. There was a strange dreamlike 
quality in the action. I wondered remotely what was going 
to happen, feeling a little smug because I thought I already 
knew. Then, suddenly, the schism became complete. I was 
entirely the spectator of a certain Peter Putnam, whose 
actions were all in the third person singular. I watched him 
walk across the room to the two boys. I watched him holdin g 
one finger behind his back. I felt him leaning toward the 
one sitting on the arm of the sofa. I heard the words of his 
question, and I could feel the smile that creased his cheeks 
as he asked it. 

“Odd or even?” he asked. 

The boy’s face turned up, smiling back, and the lips 
moved. 

“Even,” they answered. 

Too bad. They had been wrong, because there was only 
one finger behind his back, and one was an odd number. I 
felt the finger tuck into a fist, felt the swing and the pivot, 
the stiffening of the wrist, elbow, and shoulder, the sharp 
impact of the knuckles on the chin, and then I knew 
they were my knuckles and his chin, and I knew what I had 
done. 

After that, the details blurred. The boy went over back¬ 
ward across the arm of the sofa and scrambled out into the 
hall, his friend rushed after him, and everyone in the room 
jumped to his feet. In the confusion, I failed to apologise— 
and there was no retribution. I wanted it, hut there wasn’t 
any. Three times, Gordy Bent held his hand behind his 
hack, and I guessed odd or even, but I guessed tight every 
time. Then we gave it up, and I went to bed. 

The next day, I discovered the boy’s name, bought a 
bottle of whisky as a peace offering, and looked up his room. 
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The doot was locked, a next-door neighbour told me he had 
gone to Philadelphia to see the dentist about some loose 
bridgework. 

I took the whisky back to the room. There was no 
one there. It was four o’clock, the time of a late winter 
afternoon that seems completely dead, when the bright hard 
sunlight slants in through the windows quite motionless, 
stubbornly motionless, like yellow bars that hold the sun in 
its place,refusingto give waytothesoftening glowof twilight. 
There was no sound from the empty cavern of the stair well. 
I sat down near the door, pulled open a table drawer, and 
took out a .22-calibre revolver that had been left there by a 
friend. 

I spun the cylinder idly, thinking about it. The thing that 
had happened last night, I decided, would not have hap¬ 
pened, the thought would never have occurred to me, if I 
had not read Appointment in Samarra. The lines between 
literary and living reality had ceased to exist, and O’Hara 
had replaced Fitzgerald. Last night, I had not been Peter 
Putnam. I had been Julian English. And Julian English had 
committed suicide. 

I took a bullet from the drawer and inserted it in the 
revolver. I spun the cylinder again and again, watching to 
see where the loaded chamber came to rest, I had heard that 
the force of gravity always tended to carry the weighted 
chamber to the bottom away from the firing pin. Watching 
it now, I could not be sure. I removed the bullet and put the 
muzzle to my temple. I pulled the trigger. The click sounded 
very loud in the silent room. I replaced the bullet and spun 
the cylinder with my eyes closed to make sure I did not 
cheat. I opened them again when the muzzle was next to 
my head, Every detail of the room stood out sharp in the 
rigid sunlight—the worn fabric of the sofa, the dull glint of 
the oiled floor, the golden oak panelling above the fireplace 
with the initials of former occupants scratched into its crack¬ 
ing varnish. I squeezed the trigger. There was the same 
dick, and I felt the same as when the gun had been empty. 
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Again I spun and squeezed. Click. By squeezing now with¬ 
out first spi nnin g the cylinder, I could reduce my chances 
from one in eight to one in four. I pulled the trigger. Click. 

That was enough. I brought the gun down and unloaded 
it. Three chances last night, and no retribution. Three 
chances this afternoon, and no retribution. There was no 
retribution anywhere. I took the bottle of whisky out of the 
paper bag and poured myself a drink. 

The thought of suicide was nothing new. As early as the 
spring of freshman year, I had written an imaginative ver¬ 
sion of a suicide attempt. Its hero had lost his nerve at the 
last moment, and, despite my romantic preoccupation with 
self-annihilation, I had always assumed that this would be 
my case. On the bleakly sunlit afternoon when I played at 
Russian roulette, I became convinced that when the time 
came, I could pull the trigger. It was a comforting convic¬ 
tion, because for a person capable of what I had done the 
night before, that time might not be far away. 

Suicide is riddled with paradoxes. The ultimate failure, it 
cancels out all failures. By an act of the utmost violence, 
it bestows perfect passivity. The extreme negation of life, it 
is the sole positive control over life, the only irrevocable 
decision a man can impose upon his future. Through com¬ 
plete selfishness, it confers utter selflessness. Finally, al¬ 
though it is a sympton of a diseased mind, it is entirely 
rational. To the individual living in perfect isolation, it is 
the only logical escape from the suffering of isolation, and 
to be or not to be is a foolish question. I was moving very 
rapidly toward the attainment of a perfect isolation. 

In the weeks that followed I cast off most of my remaining 
ties with life. I made good the resolution of the prece ding 
spring by moving into Witherspoon to live alone. I stopped 
eating at the Cottage Club, and took my meals uptown or 
made sandwiches in my room. I stopped drinking and 
smoking, walked and ran for miles every afternoon, and 
forced myself to keep regular hours. But my asceticism was 
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mechanical and meaningless, and the futility of my health 
programme was demonstrated when I fell sick with in¬ 
fectious mononucleosis, I had never heard of this disease, 
but the medical facts seemed irrelevant because I strongly 
suspected that my overwhelming lassitude, the mononu¬ 
cleosis, and even the appendicitis of Christmas vacation 
were psychological in their origin. I languished in the 
isolation ward and found it an unbearable drain to read 
even the light novels in the infirmary library. 

I was still in the infirmary when spring vacation arrived, 
but Dr York suggested that I might complete my convales¬ 
cence at home, and so my mother brought the car down to 
drive me back to Litchfield. At first I was kept in bed, but it 
was comforting to be in a permanent home, and when I grew 
stronger I took to working around the place again, and spent 
whole days in removing rocks from the barren stretch of 
mud intended for a lawn. In the evenings we talked about 
improvements for the farm and the war in Europe or lis¬ 
tened to phonograph records. I liked the records, but tried 
to avoid the conversation. I was finding it more and more 
tiring to assume the pose of the confident young college boy, 
which was the only sodal role I knew how to play. When I 
took the train bade to Princeton, I was unrelieved by any 
confession of the nameless dread that shadowed every 
waking and sleeping moment. 

I found the courage to go back only because I was too 
cowardly to do anything else. Everything took courage in 
those days. It took courage to get up each morning, to bathe 
and dress and walk downstairs into the public view. It took 
so much coutage to go to classes that I seldom braved it, but 
it took courage just to sit in Witherspoon, staring at incom¬ 
prehensible print for hours on end. The only thing that did 
not take courage was going to bed, and what took the great¬ 
est courage was getting up again. The most trivial physical 
effort exhausted me so that I had to lie down for several 
minutes after walking up the stairs. I later discovered that 
I was suffering from a recurrence of mononucleosis, but I 
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still believe that that terrible fatigue was the product of 
anxiety rather than disease. I took refuge in a great deal of 
sleep, but true sleep would not come. I simply lay in bed, 
curled up on my side, trying to lull the pain of consciousness 
into a sort of catatonic trance. 

On the last Wednesday in April before the weekend of 
house parties, I boarded the train for Connecticut. In the 
change pocket of my coat, I carried three .22-calibre bullets, 
and, folded in my wallet, a neatly typed suicide note. I had 
been carrying the bullets ever since the afternoon of Russian 
roulette, and for nearly three months I had been changing 
them from coat to coat as methodically as one might change 
his cigarettes and matches. I had written the note two weeks 
before as a sort of exercise in articulating my despair. Yet 
I had no fixed intentions. The bullets and the note were 
only precautions, like the antidotes explorers carry against 
snakebite. If my snake bit me, I would be ready for him. 
If or when. Fingering the little bullets in my pocket, I 
treasured the warmth of the security they gave me. 

If I had determined on suicide, I should have stayed in 
Princeton for the house patties. I should have planned one 
final fling to savour the sensuous excitement of the girls, the 
music, the spring, and my own youth, and, having done so, 
I believe I would have abandoned my intention. Such a plan 
would have supposed in me a love of life too strong to be so 
soon succeeded by its renunciation. I was sick of life and 
sickened by the thought of living through each unending 
hour. I did not hope to be saved. I did not hope not to be 
saved. I did not hope at all. If there was one poor fragment 
of desire remaining, it was to make some explanation to my 
parents, but this, too, I knew was hopeless. You cannot 
explain a vacuum. A vacuum cannot explain itself. 

I told my parents simply that I had come home for a long 
weekend and could say nothing more. The time that fol¬ 
lowed then was only a sort of dogged waiting period, a 
bleak watch as I stood sentinel over the meaningless passage 
of the hours. My dearest recollection is of wandering 
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through the fields and hills and along the rushing brook. 
My eyes had never seen with such stinging clarity, and every 
detail stabbed my retina like the pricking of a needle. I saw 
the new fullness of the tender leaves just darkening into 
green and recalled how they had looked a few weeks before, 
as sticky and crumpled and fragile as yellow butterfly wings 
emerging from their cocoons. I saw the rich dark chocolate 
of the stream banks, still sheathed in shady places with 
icicles suspended from the rocky eaves. I saw die droplets 
splashing down on shining stones half buried in the 
bubbling flow and the sparkle of the sunlight that reflected 
into everything from the blue dome of the sky. Each leaf 
and twig, each play of light and shadow, each tint and 
iridescent flash was beautiful, I knew, but I could feel no 
more aesthetic inspiration from my vision than the camera 
film that chemically reacts to rays of light admitted through 
the snapping of the shutter. Like the camera, I was empty. 

On the night of the fourth day, Saturday, May 3,1941, it 
happened. There was nothing dramatic in its happening, no 
resistance, no volition. It was utterly simple. The cumula¬ 
tive weight of my anxiety had kept increasing until the pres¬ 
sure on the hollow shell had reached the point of critical 
strain and when that point was passed the shell was crushed. 
The last thing I can remember seeing is a purple leather 
travelling clock whose hands stood at twenty minutes past 
ten. I had been sliding and sliding for three years, and that 
was the moment I slid over the edge. 
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It was about an hour later when my parents heard me call 
for help. My father found me on my hands and knees beside 
the bathroom door, bleeding from a wound in my right 
temple. Across the room on the floor beside the bed lay the 
,22-calibre rifle with which I had done it. A few minutes later 
Dr Warner arrived, and as soon as he had stopped the bleed¬ 
ing I was taken to the Charlotte Hungerford Hospital in 
Torrington, two miles away. For some time my life hung in 
the balance, but, although it was saved, my optic nerves were 
so severely damaged that I was rendered at least temporarily 
blind. That is what happened, but I cannot remember its 
happening. I can remember nothing of the outside world 
from an hour before until ten days after the "accident.” 

My experience of those days took place in a world beyond 
the claims of time and space. It began without details, with¬ 
out thoughts even, or at any rate without remembered 
thoughts—the way life itself begins. Whatever my thoughts 
as I drifted through that ten-day sleep, when I awoke I could 
not put into words—which are themselves thoughts-—just 
what my thoughts had been. Those things I knew, I knew 
by intuition, I knew that I had been in a dark place, and 
that that place was somewhere deep inside me. I knew that 
I had been afraid but was afraid no longer, because some¬ 
where in that lonely darkness I had found the power to 
make good my own escape. This power had brought me 
back and I had brought it back with me. I could feel it there 
inside me now, and I felt sure that I would never lose it. 
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Half dead, I was mofe alive than I had ever been. Perhaps 
I was fully alive for the first time. 

How does it feel to be alive? How do we know life as a 
sense experience? What is its colour, smell, or taste? The 
dictionary defines oxygen as a colourless, odourless gas, and 
water as a tasteless liquid. Familiarity dulls our senses to the 
taste and smell of the very elements that give our senses 
being. Perhaps only a new-born baby strangling on the first 
sharp intake of air can truly know its smell. So, too, perhaps, 
he can know life, not through awareness of his reason, but 
by immediate perception of its texture, form and flavour, 
remembering how it had been in the dim past before the 
shaping of sensation. That was how I knew it. I had been 
dead, had spent whole years in dying; now, to feel life 
pouring through me, flooding the chill darkness with its 
warmth and colour, was an ecstasy of bliss. 

There was another sense in which I felt reborn, for the 
death of my old self implied complete emancipation from 
the past. For years I had been crushed with fear and guilt 
and shame, and yet the attempted suicide, which was my 
greatest shame, had wiped all shame away. In one slight 
movement of my finger, I had confessed my guilt more 
eloquently than any words could tell, and in this supreme 
confession I found my absolution. The past was buried. 
Freed from it, I felt myself fully reconciled to all the terms 
and circumstances of a new existence. 

Blanketed in the warmth of these emotions, I scarcely 
noted what was passing in the outer world. I was in a 
hospital. I could not see. My head ached interminably. Yet I 
felt no intimacy even with the pain. Occasionally I heard 
footsteps padding about the room or the rustling of a 
starched dress beside my bed. My sheets were straightened. 
My hands and face were washed. I was given pills to take 
with water through a bent glass tube. I can remember the 
sound of my own tired voice, and even this seemed hardly 
to be my own. My sole desire was for sleep. I lay on my back 
as if I had fallen there, and dozed the hours away between 
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sleeping and waking in the cradle of my all-pervading weak¬ 
ness. 

This isolation was too exalted to last. Gradually, as my 
conscious mind regained its strength, day separated from 
night and morning from afternoon, and the sequence of the 
hours took on definition from the unchanging pattern of 
hospital routine. Through the haze of memory, that pattern 
is only dimly perceived, but I can still recall a certain 
sequence of impressions. 

I awoke slowly each morning to the clatter of metal, china, 
and glassware in the kitchen. I lay for a while without 
moving, trying to remember where I was and why I was 
there. In twenty years of army life I had called so many 
different places home that it was incongruous to find myself 
in Torrington, a town I had glimpsed fewer than half a 
dozen times and could not at all remember. I stirred a little. 

“Good morning.” It was the night nurse. What was her 
name? 

“Good morning,” I said. 

“Would you like to wash up ?” 

When she brought me a basin and toothbrush, I washed _ 
slowly, brushing my teeth gingerly so as not to shake my 
aching head and spitting carefully into the U-shaped basin 
she held under my chin. Mrs Monroe had replaced the 
night nurse by the time my tray was brought in. She helped 
me with breakfast, handing me the fruit juice, salting my 
soft-boiled egg, putting cream and sugar into my coffee, and 
removing superfluous dishes and glasses so that I could not 
upset them. Eating was clumsy, and I had little appetite. 
Unseen food was somehow rather tasteless, but I ate with 
determined concentration, if only to nourish the life for 
which I was so eager. Afterward, I lay back exhausted. 

That was the way it went all through the day. The trivi¬ 
alities of hospital routine consumed nearly the whole of my 
conscious energy. I performed my duties conscientiously and 
fell back into myself again. When I lay quiescent, my brain 
sent out subconscious impulses to explore the sensuous 
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essence of the inner life. When called from outside, it woke 
sluggishly to grapple with the mere mechanics of existence. 
I was totally absorbed in manipulating the towel after my 
bed bath, in directing my feet through the pyjama legs, in 
rolling my body cautiously from side to side to help Mrs 
Monroe change my sheets. 

In my physical weakness I found these efforts tiring, but 
not tiresome because they were the means of expressing a 
boundless new ambition. My first shave was a monumental 
challenge. The relative dexterity with which I changed the 
blade filled me with pride, but on lathering up I was 
disconcerted to find that I had got the lower edge of the 
bandages on my eyes wet and soapy. The razoring went on 
endlessly, and by the time I had worked around to the left 
side of my face my arms were numb with fatigue. The 
exertion drained me utterly, but although I later discovered 
patches of stubble in the hollows of my cheeks and around 
the comers of my mouth, they did not spoil my triumph. 

Shortly after my bed bath. Dr Warner dropped by on hi6 
hospital rounds. Dr Scoville, a “brain man,” and Dr Uns- 
worth, an “eye man,” came over periodically from Hartford, 
so that Dr Warner’s visit was largely routine. Yet it was he 
who had saved my life. Each time he came I wanted to thank 
him, but his air was so unfailingly jovial as he changed my 
dressings and took my blood pressure that I never found the 
proper moment. The best I could do was to make an out¬ 
ward show of gaiety as a sign that I no longer despaired of 
the life he had saved. 

There was something of the same reticence in my rela¬ 
tions with my family. The daytime visits were generally con¬ 
fined to my mother and my sister, Bimbi. Her husband was 
then stationed at West Point, but after the “accident” she 
came to Litchfield with her children. Once, I remember, she 
brought along her two-year-old daughter, Lynn, and placed 
her on the bed beside me so I could feel how she had grown, 
but she was frightened by the sight of the bandages that 
covered my eyes and burst into piercing cries, I had become 
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a total stranger to her, and it seems to me that I had become 
s omething of a stranger to my mother and sister as well. 

During ten days of ageless isolation, I had discovered the 
existence of a new self. I was still uncertain of the exact 
nature of this self, so although I had returned to them, I 
felt—and I am sure they felt—that the introduction of this 
stranger into the old family pattern had to be approached 
warily. The wariness was mirrored in the surface normality 
of our conversation; the strangeness was all underneath. 

Two or three times we had attempted to discuss the 
suicide, but I knew my explanations had been hopelessly 
inadequate. Granted the premise that life was utterly useless, 
suicide was simple and logical; but how could I explain the 
premise? I could only assure my parents that the responsi¬ 
bility was entirely my own. I could only insist on the equally 
inexplicable fact that the premise had miraculously altered. 

I had hoped to do better with the psychiatrist who came 
to see me in my room, but mine had been an experience 
that seemed to defy description. I cannot recall our conver¬ 
sation, but I am sure I must have been a hopeless patient. 
Even through the sedatives and my fatigue, I felt I under¬ 
stood the drift of all his questions, and whatever I may have 
replied in spoken words, my inner response was always, 
“No, no. That’s not it. You do not understand.” In the end, 
he appeared to agree and told my parents that, if the cause 
of my illness was unexplained, it seemed to be curing itself. 
There was nothing he could do for the present. 

We stood mutually baffled before the great mystery, but 
somehow my family found the strength, the courage, and 
the understanding not to press me, to accept it as a mystery. 
Someday, perhaps, when I was stronger, when we had time 
and privacy, we could unravel all the threads. At present, 
we must be content to consign it to the limbo of the un¬ 
explained. It was the “accident,” a simple event in time, a 
thing with consequences but without causes; and, having 
found a name for it, we left the “accident” alone. 

I reported how I had slept or what Dr Warner had said, 
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and they brought me news of the farm. The apple orchard 
was being sprayed, or Brownie, my sister’s little boy, had 
spent the morning hopefully fishing with a safety pin and a 
length of twine. The words escape me now, but it is possible 
to recapture the mood of our conversation through snatches 
of letters from various members of the family, which my 
mother read to me. Whether by reflex or design, these 
played upon the chords and harmonies of our past relation¬ 
ships. So it was that a letter from my grandfather would 
include some such gentle taunt as “I note that your beloved 
Giants are failin g to perform with their erstwhile brilliance 
on the baseball diamond.” My brother Lo, writing from the 
Hill School, informed me that he had bought “some swell 
new Benny Goodman records I’ll play you when I get 
home.” My mother’s brother. Unde Ebe, said that as soon 
as I was well enough, I must visit him and Aunt Julie at 
their summer place in Mantoloking, “where we have just 
been spending a domestic weekend, hauling out the porch 
furniture and busily painting our wrists and fingers.” 

Since last I had thought of them, I had been on a trip 
a million light-years distant, but these familiar references 
served as landmarks to establish my emotional orientation 
with the past. I greeted them nostalgically; but, when we 
had finished the mail, conversation tended to die out until 
my mother suggested that we read something from The New 
Yorker. The reading provided both a respite from conversa¬ 
tion and another landmark of the past because, discussing 
what we had read, we were able to test the familiar unity 
of our reactions, while we felt out the shape and substance 
of the new relationship underneath. It is a strange thing to 
say, but what we were doing was making friends. 

If the attempt at suicide had made me a stranger, the 
resulting blindness helped to create the basis of a new friend¬ 
ship. It was one of the consequences to be dealt with, posing 
a problem in whose solution we could forget the accident 
itself. They could minister to my helplessness by reading 
aloud, or handing me the water glass, or cranking up the 
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bed, while I, for my part, could express some fraction of my 
gratitude for their understanding in simple “thank you”s 
for these attentions. I think I was grateful, too, for a share of 
suffering. For the first time, I was facing a real challenge, 
and I could show them the completeness of my inner trans¬ 
figuration by the fullness of my response. 

Yet even the desultory conversation of these morning calls 
was tiring, and when they had gone I lay back wearily. The 
effort of eating lunch increased my lassitude, and soon after¬ 
ward I drowsed off. Sleep was blessed isolation, but when I 
awoke again, the respite seemed only to have heightened my 
sensitivity to minor physical discomforts. In the heat of the 
afternoon, my sheets felt sticky. They rubbed painfully 
against the bed sores on my insteps and elbows when I 
shifted my position to ease the stiffness in my neck and 
shoulders. My eyes were hot and teary under the layers of 
gauze bandages. I wanted to tear off the steaming wrappings 
and sink my face into a basin of clear cold water. But the 
greatest source of my discomfort was psychological. 

During sleep or in the restful lull of daydreams there 
were always pictures before my eyes. These were so perfect 
in shading, colour and detail that they might have been 
photographed or painted. They came to me entirely spon¬ 
taneously and it was quite impossible to conjure them up by 
any act of will. Now, as I woke from my dreams, they dis¬ 
appeared. I saw, not the even, opaque darkness I had 
imagined as the "vision” of the blind, but two luminous 
globes of light, like the nebulous glare of street lights in a 
dense midnight fog. They floated there, a little off to one 
side, shifting unsteadily with the movements of my head 
and eyeballs, and it was maddening that I could neither fix 
them by a steady concentration nor bring them to attention 
directly in front of me. I can see them now as I write, but 
because I am writing, because my conscious mind is fully 
occupied, it is easy to ignore them. Then, suspended 
between the dreams they had replaced and the fully conscious 
thought that could overlook them, I found their ugly 
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wavering glare a torment, and I lay there in perspiring 
discontentment. It was not until Mrs He mm erle had helped 
me wash up and straightened my sheets that I became hilly 
awake and able to forget the floating street lamps in the 
mist. 

Two or three afternoons a week Dr Unsworth came over 
from Hartford to look at my eyes. When he had cut away 
the bandages he carefully washed off the discharge accumu¬ 
lated on the lashes. It was good to have my eyes bathed, but 
I always felt queer in the moment of stillness that followed. 
It was too early to test my vision. My lids had been sewn to¬ 
gether as a safeguard against the pressure behind my eye¬ 
balls, and it would be some time before I could expect even 
a tentative prediction. The great unanswered question hung 
between us like a massive velvet curtain, and there was 
always something ludicrous yet oddly tender to me in the 
way we groped to establish some contact through its yield¬ 
ing folds. 

What made the curtain ludicrous was the contrast between 
my unhesitating optimism and the doctor’s reticent concern. 
I drew the most cheerful conclusions from every scrap of 
information he let fall. He had told me that my eyes them¬ 
selves seemed to have escaped critical injury, and that the 
most serious question concerned the extent of die damage 
to the optic nerves. Well, nerves were tricky things, I 
reasoned, and perhaps the glaring street lights were symp¬ 
toms of returning vitality. Once he cited the case of a man 
who had attempted suicide with a .45 automatic and who 
had recovered so completely that, with the aid of glasses, he 
had afterward worked as a draughtsman. The first time I was 
wheeled on a bed to the sun roof, I felt twin stabbing pains 
as I emerged into the brightness of the glare. But the balls 
of light and the draughtsman with glasses and the stabbing 
pains were only the occasions for my optimism. Its source 
lay much deeper. 

What was blindness or eyesight beside the miracle of my 
new-found invulnerability? I had been through hell I had 
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watched the spectacle of my own personality dissipating into 
a vacuum. I had been hurt all there was for me to be hurt, 
and, behold, I was unhurt. I was not simply unhurt. I was 
more whole than I had dreamed was possible. 

My emotional energy seemed to rally and the sequence 
of events to move more rapidly toward evening. My family 
came in at dinner time, bringing glasses and a thermos, to 
share their cocktail hour with me. Even when my father was 
the only additional visitor, the conversation ranged mote 
widely, and I felt less obligation to join in simply for the 
sake of appearing cheerful. Toward the end of my stay I was 
permitted to drink a glass of beer, and this gave me a better 
appetite for dinner. When they had gone, Mrs Hemmerle 
and I did the crossword puzzle together, and the time passed 
pleasantly until someone returned for a final visit. We 
talked or read aloud until the evening curfew. When they 
had gone I sank into a doze, and generally had to be 
awakened by the night nurse to take the sedative that would 
ensure sound sleep until I woke to the kitchen clatter on the 
following morning. My day in the hospital was over. 

Life was utterly simple, having no aim but its own self¬ 
renewal. I left the world and its business to others. My busi¬ 
ness was to get well. At many moments I was as spiritually 
alone, as oblivious of time, as devoid of conscious thought, 
as during that unremembered ten-day sleep. I felt a mystic 
intuition of resurgent life, glowing and tangible within me, 
the most perfect peace and joy that I had ever known. 

Why was it, then, that these moments of unreasoning joy 
should suddenly give way to periods of equally unreasoning 
desolation ? The stillness, the timelessness, the isolation were 
as complete, but this was the stillness of death, the timeless¬ 
ness of the cosmic void, the isolation of the airless moon. 
Suffering quickens the mind with pain, but this was a numb¬ 
ing paralysis of thought, a rigor mortis of the senses. Never 
in those moments was I confronted by the vision of a hope¬ 
less future or a dread of future blindness. The horror of the 
mood was that it held no images, having frozen the imagina- 
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tion; that it contained no seed of the future, having walled 
me up inside an interminable present. I lay there as nerve¬ 
less as a heap of slag and waited without hope for the hope¬ 
lessness to pass. 

Perhaps these moods can be explained in neurological 
terms. The track of the bullet had left considerable scar 
tissue on my brain, and this, in conjunction with my general 
physical and nervous exhaustion, would help to account for 
my emotional volatility. But if medical science can illuminate 
these senseless oscillations of the spirit, it could never 
exhaust their deeper significance for me. Each transition 
from desolation to exaltation was simply the triumphant 
affirmation of resurgent life, a rebirth, and a new beginning. 
Each was a repetition on a smaller scale of the underlying 
conflict between my will for death by suicide and the over¬ 
whelming joy of life that all those years had dwelt within me 
unsuspected. I do not know and shall never know at what 
exact hour and minute within my ten-day sleep I stumbled 
upon this priceless treasure, but I do know that in that 
instant my life launched on its true beginning. 
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There was nothing in the hospital to call up associations 
with the past. I lived in a room I had never seen, among 
people I had never known, according to an artificial regimen 
sterile of all memories. Perhaps it was for this reason that 
the return to even so new a home as the Litchfield farm 
made such a deep impression. 

On the June morning of the great day, two stretcher- 
bearers lifted me, like an ungainly baby, into their canvas 
and aluminium cradle. Thoroughly tucked round with 
blankets, I was wheeled down the hall, into the elevator, and 
out into the parking area where an ambulance was waiting. 
It was all like a dream in slow motion. My stretcher was 
placed inside. The doors closed. The motor started. The 
wheels ground cautiously over the bumpy road, and my 
impatience mounted. When at last we had arrived, and the 
grunting stretcher-bearers had hoisted me up the narrow 
stairway to lay me in my bed, I could feel myself sinking 
into the familiarity of my surroundings like a migratory bird 
gliding to rest upon the surface of some well-known lake. 

With the exception of the rented hospital bed, everything 
around me belonged to the time before the accident. Lunch 
was served with china and silver whose pattern and design I 
could remember, and the tray was placed on a home hospital 
table dating from an illness of my mother’s years before. I 
could recall the furniture, the wallpaper, the positions of 
the windows, and the trees and hills beyond them. They 
brought me dose to a world that had seemed infinitely 
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remote from the hospital. I myself may still have been a 
stranger, but all the things around me were old friends. 

With my family near at hand, I no longer needed nurses 
the dock around. Mrs Hemmerle took over the night shift, 
and, because she left at six and Mrs Monroe did not arrive 
until mid-morning, my day began in refreshing solitude. 
The first sounds of awakening life were the trickle of hot 
water in the bathroom where my father was shaving and the 
soft voice of Lynn singing to herself in her crib on the other 
side of the wall. Lying on my side no longer made my eyes 
ache, and I turned over to doze for a few minutes to the rush¬ 
ing of the brook, the wind in the leaves, the cawing of the 
crows, and the muffled clangour of a cowbell from a distant 
pasture. When I awoke again, my mother or sister brought 
me a toothbrush and a basin of water to wash in. I enjoyed 
eating breakfast alone without the consdousness of being 
watched. There was no embarrassment if I should happen 
to put my finger in the marmalade, and I passed my hands 
over the tray in exploration, learning to move them slowly 
and keep them low, so as not to tip over the glasses. 

My parents had a young couple working for them that 
summer. Gladys, who cooked and deaned, brought up the 
tray, but Wilson, whose real wotk was outside, always came 
to carry it down again. My father having left for Hartford, 
Wilson was the only remaining member of the household 
euffidently familiar with the jargon of the sports page to read 
me the baseball and boxing news. He would read me about 
the Giants* game, or Joe DiMaggio’s hitting streak, or Billy 
Conn’s chances against Joe Louis, and then we would talk 
for a while. After weeks of twenty-four-hour feminine sur¬ 
veillance, it was refreshing to talk alone with a man again, 
and I found myself responding to his reminiscences and 
anecdotes with a flood of my own. 

With the arrival of Mrs Monroe, it was time for my bed 
bath and shave. Afterward, unless the day was doudy, 
Wilson returned to catty me down the stairs and out to the 
1«W« for a sun hath. 
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I recall one morning when I was joined on my blanket by 
my five-year-old nephew. Brownie. He was companionable 
but a little shy, and we had said nothing for some time 
when he broke the silence. 

“You know ?” he volunteered. "When I get big, Pm going 
to get my eyes fixed, too.” 

The unexpectedness of this announcement made me 
laugh, but it was revealing. Until then it had not occurred to 
me that my bandaged eyes would have to be explained to 
Brownie. So far as I had given any thought to the possibility 
of permanent blindness, I had considered it purely my own 
problem. It was I who had created it, and I alone would bear 
its consequences. Now I realised with a pang that the adjust¬ 
ment, if it was to come, must go much wider and deeper 
than myself. But whatever the character of the new life I 
was beginning, I was warmed by the sense that it was 
inextricably linked to the loving and long-established 
relationships of the family. 

Shortly after my return to a freshly made bed. Dr Warner 
stopped by. We exchanged a few pleasantries while he took 
my blood pressure, and then he went his way. Food tasted 
better than it had in the hospital, and after a good lunch I 
was glad to settle down to the afternoon nap that was fast 
becoming my best sleep of the day. By the time I had 
awakened from it and shaken my irritability at the wavering 
street lights before my eyes, Mrs Monroe was almost ready 
to leave. When she had gone, I called to my sister. The radio- 
phonograph had been moved up from the living room, and 
my father had brought back my old records from Princeton. 
Now, I asked to have a stack of these placed on the changer, 
and although I had many classical records, it was nearly 
always the popular tunes I preferred. Each of them seemed 
to bring back a distinctive set of memories, and as I listened 
I felt myself lifted quite out of the room. 

When Bing Crosby sang “Girl of My Dreams,” the first 
song I could remember, I was suddenly in Fort Brown, 
Texas, the first place I could remember. Our quarters had 
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squatted before a broad flat parade ground bordered with 
palm trees. Their trunks were armoured with rows of shiny 
plates the colour of weathered bamboo, like loose inverted 
shingles, which made them easy for even small boys to climb. 
Once, with two or three friends, I had climbed to the low 
flat roof of a porch, where we had amused ourselves by 
twisting twigs into the sticky hot bubbles of the tar paper 
and painting our faces to look like Indians. Occasionally, 
crate-like aeroplanes landed on the parade ground. They 
had two wings and open cockpits, and were so old-fashioned 
that when they took off, a line of running soldiers pushed 
the lower wing to help them gather speed. At one end of 
the parade ground, not far from our house, stood the sunset 
gun, fired at retreat; and every afternoon at five a few boys 
and I would go to watch and listen. One afternoon in 
January 1924, when I was three and a half, I had come back 
from one of these expeditions to be told that I had a baby 
brother, just bom in the spate room that had for some time 
been growing mysterious with preparations I did not 
understand. 

Now Billie Holliday was singing “Mean to Me,” and I 
was transported to Maine in the summer of 1929. The water 
was very cold, and sometimes the waves had washed great 
stinging jellyfish on to the beach. There was an inlet in front 
of our house, and at low tide my cousins and my brother 
and I used to dig for clams in the reeking black mud of the 
newly drained sea bottom. Once, as we wandered barefoot 
on the strand, my older cousin confided to me the secret 
facts of life, which she had culled from a book, and I can 
remember that I was very sceptical and reluctant to believe 
the incredible truth. 

“Love Is the Sweetest Thing” wafted me back to my 
freshman year in New Trier High School in Illinois in 1933. 
It had seemed very confusing after the intimacy of elemen¬ 
tary school. Instead of walking we rode riotously on the 
“tripper” of the North Shore trolley train. We did not go 
home for lunch but ate from metal trays In the huge 
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cafeteria, and we ate in shifts because the cafeteria was not 
big enough to hold all 1,800 students at one time. There 
were older boys who shaved and girls whose lipstick, high 
heels, and silk stockings made them look almost like movie 
stars. Despite all the novelty and confusion there was a kind 
of exhilaration in it, and I could remember one day hurrying 
up to my Latin class, hearing snatches of “Love Is the 
Sweetest Thing” in the hall, beginning to hum it myself, 
and feeling a kind of unity in my humming it along with 
the high-heeled girls and the boys who had begun to shave. 

The mechanism of the changer clicked again, and I was 
listening to the strains of “Tea for Two,” remembering how 
it had sounded as it had been played by a string quartet in 
an outdoor caf6 in Cannes in the summer of 1934. My grand¬ 
father and I were playing casino to pass the time while my 
cousin Ann was shopping. The sunlight through the leaves 
dappled the strange foreign faces of the playing cards and 
danced in the cool amber of our iced tea. Across the quiet 
shady boulevard, uniformed nurses strolled behind shiny 
black perambulators, and beyond the parapet the Mediter¬ 
ranean stretched away to the blue haze of the horizon. In the 
caf6, the other guests danced, talked, or read French news¬ 
papers with wooden handles attached to brown sticks 
clipped down the folding edge. I wished that Ann would 
come back so that I could dance with her or go swimming, 
and suddenly the music brought an overwhelming nostalgia 
for America, where I could read the newspapers and go 
swimming or dancing with girls who spoke my language. 

But the sharpest, the most specific, the most recent scene 
was brought into bright focus by any one of a quartet 
of Bobby Hackett recordings I had bought the preceding 
winter. I was walking with two classmates down a street 
near the Battery in New York. To our right, the hard bright 
sun etched sharp patterns of light and shade on the lacy 
stonework of Trinity Church, whose delicacy was sharply 
accented by the towering flat masonry masses which pressed 
hard against the open square of light. The street ahead really 
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did look like a canyon, chiselled by hard steel cutting edges 
through huge blocks of stone and brick and glass and 
cement, down to the flat river of pavement that wound in 
slow precise curves to the water’s edge. As we walked into 
its shadow a thin slit of steely blue showed where the scream¬ 
ing gulls soared above the grey, windswept waters of the 
open harbour. Our business was inside the canyon walls, in 
the office of the British consul, to register as volunteers for 
the R.A.F.; and a few minutes later we were standing in a 
yellow-lighted room, facing a man in his fifties who spoke 
in a clear, courteous voice. He would put our names on the 
long waiting list, he said, but, candidly, it was extremely 
unlikely that England would risk friction by recruiting the 
young men of a friendly neutral who was herself arming. If 
we were serious, our best course was to go to Canada to 
enlist. The Canadian authorities would require only our 
parents’ written consent or a birth certificate proving that 
we had reached the age of twenty-one. 

Then we were out on the canyon floor again, knowing 
that none of us could meet either condition, and I was trying 
to think how to fill the emptiness I felt inside me. In the end, 
I had made my way alone to the Commodore Music Shop, 
where, with conscious irony, I had soothed and buried 
deeper the sense of my futility with the purchase of the 
Bobby Hackett records. Neither then nor later did I ever 
hear one of them without the vision of the winter sunlight 
over the morning twilight in the steel-cut canyon of the 
Battery. 

And so I drifted through the scenes of my past, pondering 
the links between the boy on the tar-paper roof in Texas, 
the boy on the muddy inlet in Maine, the boy in the high- 
school corridor in Illinois, the boy in the shady cafi£ in 
Cannes, the boy with the hollow insides in the Battery—and 
the boy lying in the bed in the Connecticut farmhouse. 

The only hope of escape from such mental inertia was 
some positive action, but my blindness and the overwhelm¬ 
ing physical weakness that kept me to my bed rigidly dr- 
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cumscribed the possibilities. I recall the day my mother 
interrupted my dreaming by bringing in my typewriter. 
Would I like to try it ? I said I would. I had taken a typing 
course at the Lake Forest High School, but afterward, 
although I had typed many papers at Princeton, I had used 
my eyes to supplement touch typing, and I was not now 
certain that I could remember it. As she placed the type¬ 
writer on the home hospital table across my lap, I tried to 
visualise the keyboard. Then, carefully, I rolled in a piece 
of typing paper, pleasantly surprised to find that it did not 
need straightening, and felt for the position of the keys with 
my fingers. “The quick red gox jumps over the laity brown 
dof,” I wrote. My fingers felt stiff and wooden, and the 
metal tray hobbled up and down under the impact of each 
stroke. “Now is the time for all food men to come to the 
aid og the party.” 

“I think you’re getting your f’s and g’s mixed up,” my 
mother said, leaning over to peer at the words on the paper. 
“Would you like me to show you where they are?” 

“Oh,” I said. “No, I can fix that all right. They’re both 
under my left forefinger—I’ll show you.” “My left fore¬ 
finger,” I wrote. “See?” 

“Perfect!” my mother said and sat down. I was glad 
she was not standing there, watching me, but I still felt self- 
conscious. I wrote my own name, and then the names of the 
members of the family. Then I stopped. 

“Is the typewriter working all right?” my mother asked. 

“Fine,” I said, “but I just can’t think of anything to 
write.” 

“Why don’t you write your grandfather a letter? He’d 
love it,” she said—and, when I did not answer, “Or would 
that be too hard?” 

Merely to overcome the bouncing of the table and die 
weakness of my fingers would have been hard, but the 
attempt to fix the drift of my mind for the writing of a letter 
would have been impossible. I had discovered that I could 
type. For the present, that was all I wanted. 
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“This will sound silly,” I said, "but I’m kind of tired. 
Maybe I'll wait until I can sit at a real desk.” 

“Certainly,” she said. “Would you like to read something 
instead ?” 

Reading aloud provided another sort of bridge to the past. 
We read two books that June, F. Scott Fitzgerald’s Tender 
Is the Night and Ernest Hemingway’s The Sun Also Rises . 
I had read each of them four or five times, but before my 
reconciliation with myself, the consciousness of my inner 
kinship with the moral emptiness of Dick Diver and Jake 
Barnes would have made it impossible to read them with my 
mother. It would have seemed a humiliating confession of 
weakness. It was still a confession of sorts, but it was the 
confession of a distant past coupled with an affirmation of 
the living present. When I had tried to explain the suicide 
attempt in direct terms, some too deeply intimate personal 
reflex had distorted my meaning. I could talk around it with 
the book as a more objective platform, an impersonal bridge 
that enabled me to take my mother with me as my mind 
groped back and forth between the two parts of my 
life. 

The drifting introspection of the afternoon vanished, and 
the house burst into new life with the return of my father 
from Hartford. The sound of the car wheels spinning down 
the dirt-and-rock-filled surface of the road could be heard a 
quarter of a mile away. A minute or so later the screen door 
slammed, and he called hello as my mother hurried to greet 
him. Listening to the muffled sound of his voice in the 
living room below and the rattling of the windows in 
accompaniment to his footsteps, I could picture him pacing 
up and down, puffing on a cigarette and giving a rapid-fire 
account of his day. Two shrieks of delight ftom Brownie 
and Lynn told me that he was giving chase in their nightly 
roughhouse, but a moment later he was upstairs, walking 
between my room and his through the connecting bath, 
stripping off his uniform, and telling me the baseball scores 
he h‘d heard on the c t r«dio. 
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“As soon as I’ve finished my bath,” he said above the 
roar of the running water, “I want to figure out a sneering 
telegram to send to Bob Deering. Today is his fortieth 
birthday, and I beat him in both badminton games.” He 
laughed. “We’ve been playing every day at the Y for over 
a year, and this was our seven hundredth game.” 

I asked what the score was. 

“That’s the beauty of it! We were tied yesterday, but now 
I’m two up on him, three fifty-one to three forty-nine. I want 
to kid him about it in the telegram.” 

His delight was contagious, and I was tickled by it as I 
listened to the splash of his bathing. From his youth, when 
he had been the speed-skating champion of New York City, 
he had retained a naive pleasure in violent physical exercise 
which was almost a mania. In 1928, shortly before his 
fortieth birthday, he had played 252 holes of golf in one day, 
a feat which had won him a five-dollar bet and a place in 
Ripley’s Believe It or Not , but cost him thirty dollars in 
caddy fees, two big toenails, and a good deal of teasing by 
the rest of the family. 

When he had changed into his civilian clothes, he went 
downstairs, returning a few minutes later with the cocktail 
tray. He poured Martinis for my mother and sister, handed 
me a can of beer, and turned on the radio to listen to Lowell 
Thomas. This was a regular nightly ritual, but as soon as the 
war news was over, my father interrupted. 

“I want to frame that telegram to Bob Deering,” he said, 
“and I’d like some help. Anybody got any ideas ?” 

“What’s the general gist?” my sister asked. 

“Well, I’ve got a starter. How’s this? Tor athletes who 
are pseudo-sporty, life does not begin at forty.’ ” 

“That’s a good beginning,” my mother said. “How can 
we finish it off?” 

We thought in silence for a minute, and then I offered a 
suggestion. 

“How about ‘Congratulations. As for me, badminton’s 
fine at fifty-three.’ ” 
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They all laughed. My father wrote it down and went into 
the next room to call Western Union. We could hear him 
chuckling as he gave the message to the operator. And 
I smiled, joining in the ripple of amusement that flowed 
between my mother and sister. 

“Have a cheese and cracker?” my mother asked. 

“I can’t,” Bimbi said. “I’m dieting.” 

“Goodness,” my mother said. “I wish you all wouldn’t 
be so ascetic. You’re always giving up things. Poppa goes 
on the wagon, Peter stops smoking, and now you stop 
eating. It’s positively mediaeval. Like living with a family of 
monks. I seem to be the only one without any will power.” 

“I haven’t got any will power,” Bimbi said. “Just a 
flabby stomach.” 

“My stomach’s the only part of me that isn’t flabby,” I 
said. “It’s got iron muscles from sitting up in bed, but the 
rest of me is like jelly. I wonder how much weight I’ve 
lost since the accident?” 

“Mama’s lost twenty pounds,” Bimbi said in a clear steady 
voice that carried its message, as it was intended to. I was 
stricken. 

"Have you. Mama ?” I asked. “That’s awful.” 

“Oh, nonsense, children. I feel fine. I always feel much 
better when I’ve lost a little weight. Particularly in the 
summer.” 

The surface triviality of our talk could give no idea of its 
deeper levels of communication. There were subterranean 
channels of sympathy and understanding, and with each 
succeeding evening I could feel the deeper currents from the 
common reservoir flowing more freely. My family’s person¬ 
alities seemed to be growing more vivid, too, and as we 
talked, I could visualize their faces, figures, and gestures ever 
more dearly—my father with his black, dose-cropped curly 
hair, handsome forehead, and mild brown eyes, leaning 
forward with his cavalryman’s seat, as if about to spur his 
chair into a trot; Bimbi with her even brows and sudden 
flashing smile, holding herself with the poise and grace of a 
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ballerina, and my mother, relaxing comfortably, her figure 
still youthfully slender, her enormous grey eyes and mobile 
mouth surrounded by deep creases of amusement, tender¬ 
ness, and the experience of pain. 

After dinner, when they came back upstairs, we often 
abandoned conversation in favour of reading aloud. This 
seemed no special concession to my blindness because it had 
long been a family custom. To add to the sense of familiarity, 
we chose only books we had read together before— 
Dickens’s Pickwick Papers , Jerome K. Jerome’s Three Men 
on Wheels, or some other old favourite. The evening slipped 
past quickly, and by ten o’clock, when Mrs Hemmerle 
arrived, I was ready for sleep. 

I remember one hot June night, when my father, patting 
my shoulder as he said good-night, discovered that it was 
damp with perspiration. 

“Here,” he said, “let me show you a trick my aunt 
taught me once when I was sick.” 

He took the upper edge of my sheet and flapped it 
violently, circulating cool air through the bedclothes. I 
smiled at this act of tenderness from the fifty-three-year-old 
badminton champion, and fell asleep gratefully. 

That ought to have been the end of my day, but it was 
really only an intermission, for since my return home I had 
begun to have my first experience of insomnia. Sleep came 
readily enough at first, but three or four hours later I awoke 
as suddenly as if I had been given an electric shock. My body 
was still tired, but my mind instinctively recorded the 
disconnected sounds of the sleeping house. A stair tread 
creaked. Through the dosed doors of the connecting bath¬ 
room, I heard the mournful drone of my father’s snoring. A 
June bug batted metallically against the window screen, and 
as the radius of my hearing widened, my ears picked up the 
murmur of the distant brook. Close outside my door, Mrs 
Hemmerle stirred restlessly in her chair. I wanted to ask 
her the time, but the shaping of the question and die sound 
of our voices would only serve to rouse me further. Yet 
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slowly, inexorably, the process of awakening went on. I had 
been keeping my body still, as if in response to a mechani¬ 
cally contrived immobility it could be induced to sleep 
again; but now it felt cramped and suddenly very hot. I 
shifted on to my back, moving very cautiously so that Mrs 
Hemmerle would not hear me. 

“Are you awake, Peter?” she whispered from the door. 

“Yes.” 

“Would you like a codeine tablet?” 

“Maybe I can get to sleep without it.” 

I lay back and tried another method. I had heard it from 
a minister on the radio. “Spiritual respiration,” he had 
called it. As you emptied your lungs, you said to yourself, 
“I breathe out the cares of the world,” and as you filled 
them again, “I breathe in the peace of God.” Lying there, 
breathing in and out, I was comforted; but ultimately it 
made me feel like a hypocrite, because I had never been 
able to believe in God. 

It was funny not to believe in God and yet to believe in 
the miracle of my rebirth. If Luther or Calvin or Loyola had 
had my experience, they would have called it divine revela¬ 
tion, and they would have clothed it with quotations from 
Scripture or the church fathers. Perhaps our revelations 
had really been the same but I lacked their sensitivity to 
Christian imagery. 

My imagery was pseudoscientific. I had been touched, I 
thought, not from without by a supernatural hand, but from 
within by the equally mysterious life force of creative 
evolution. Like the first lungfish, gasping for air on the wet 
sand until some miraculous transformation had enabled it to 
breathe in a foreign element, I, hovering unconscious on the 
brink of death, had suddenly been imbued with an unsus¬ 
pected power of life. Did that explain anything? It was the 
best I could do, and, even at that, perhaps it was better than 
Luther or Calvin or Loyola had done. Their revelations had 
crystallized into dogmas which had led to religious wars and 
persecutions and burnings. Their followers had been full 
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of spiritual pride. My revelation had not made me proud, 
had not hurt anyone, and— 

That was when it got me. It really got me, and I began to 
rage at myself. Of all the pompous conceited snobs! So I was 
not proud? Was I not, though! Not simply the equal of 
Calvin or Loyola, but their superior, because my revelation 
had been won without hurt to anyone! And what about the 
twenty pounds my mother had lost ? And what had been in 
my sister’s heart when she told Brownie I was having my 
eyes fixed? And what in my brother’s, and my uncle’s, and 
my grandfather’s, when they had written me their seemingly 
casual letters. Feeling my body break out in a prickle of 
sweat, I remembered how my father had flapped my sheets, 
and I began to cry. 

It felt good to cry, and I did not care whether Mrs 
Hemmerle heard me. The welcome relief of sobs, I thought 
ironically, breathing out the cares of the world and the 
vanity of my own ego. In the midst of it, I tried to remember 
how many months, how many years it had been since last 
I had been able to cry, and that started me all over again, 
but I did not try to stop myself. I simply waited for it to 
stop. When it did, I felt much better. Tomorrow, I would 
write my grandfather a letter, and that would make everyone 
feel better. Now I must get some sleep. 

I called Mrs Hemmerle and asked for a codeine tablet. 
Then I flapped my sheets and tried to make my mind a 
blank, but, after the weeks of sedatives, codeine had litde 
effect, and the relief of sheet flapping was only temporary, 
and when my mind was a blank, I had the same old trouble 
with the street lights. They glared furiously at me out of the 
blackness, and I tried vainly to summon up some pictorial 
image that would replace them. I was still wrestling with 
the lights and the hot sheets and my ctamped muscles and 
my twisted conscience when the whippoorwill began. 

That was the first summer I had heard a whippoorwill, 
and, at first, it really did sound as if it were saying “whip 
poor Will.” Whip poor Will, I thought. What bright young 
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man dreamed that one up ? It could have been saying any¬ 
thing. Go to sleep, go to sleep, go to sleep. It depended what 
accent you started thinking on. Quit worryin’. Quit 
worryin’. Quit worryin’. The ceaseless repetition dinned in 
my ears with the same mournful insistence as the lonely 
street lights wavering before my eyes. 

There had been a song about a whippoorwill once. 
“Whippoorwill,” it began, “I used to love to hear you call 
to me.” Buddy de Sylva, who had written the words, could 
never have heard a real whippoorwill, and Jerome Kern’s 
music was far too melodic. Ravel’s dissonances would have 
been more appropriate. Ravel’s Insomnia Bolero. Go to 
sleep. Go to sleep. Go to sleep, It was better not to think 
what it was saying, and I began to count the number of calls, 
so as to make a sort of game of it. 

The bird had incredible energy, repeating its cry so 
rapidly that it was impossible even to think the full numbers 
as I counted. Seven, eight, nine, ninety, one, two, three... 
When it reached three hundred I tried to pretend that I 
wanted it to go all the way to a thousand, hut at three 
hundred and fifty-three it began to speed up. It was tiring, 
like a man breaking into a run under a heavy burden, and 
was only trying to get in as many whips as possible before 
its sttength gave out. Four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
eighty, one, two... I wondered whether it would make four 
hundred. At three ninety-one it stopped and I pictured it 
lying unconscious on the ground. Apparently, though. It 
had remarkable recuperative powers, for a few moments 
later it launched forth again, sounding even louder after the 
temporary silence, and I went back to my counting. It had 
none of the sedative qualities of sheep counting, but at least 
it kept my mind away from further probings of my cons¬ 
cience. 

When at last the whippoorwill had abandoned its Pro¬ 
methean ambition to reach the number one thousand, its 
place was taken by a pair of phoebes. The cock bird was an 
inveterate bully, forever hectoring his mate, and although 
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his words were not as phonetically clear as the whippoor¬ 
will’s, their sense was unmistakable. “Yes, yes,” he would 
squawk, and when, after a pause, his mate did not answer, 
he would repeat the same cry more imperiously. Again, only 
silence. “Yes! Yes!” he would shriek in exasperation, and 
finally she would give in. “Yes, yes,” she assented meekly, 
and there was harmony in the phoebe family, but only 
until the cock bird had found some new bone of contention. 

Now that I had given up trying to force sleep I was almost 
amused by these antics, and it was not long before the 
phoebes were joined by less quarrelsome and more musical 
birds, twittering sleepily in the branches. Little by little the 
sounds of early dawn filled the hollow of the rolling valley 
in which the house lay. The breath of sunrise faintly rustled 
the leaves outside my window. A dog barked far up the hill. 
A starter coughed and an engine spluttered into life as the 
neighbouring dairy farmer set off on some early morning 
errand. Soon the gentle breeze would freshen in the sun¬ 
light, and the crows would begin their cawing over the fields. 
Mrs Hemmerle, dozing in the chair outside my room, 
would rouse herself to leave. My father would start the 
trickle of hot water in the bathroom as he shaved, and Lynn, 
waking from her dreamless sleep, would begin her singsong 
chant. The awful loneliness of the night was passing. The 
bright day was about to begin. And, lulled by the warmth 
and comfort of this thought, at last I fell asleep. 



The Time of Manhood 


Time is a river whose course is endless, whose rate of flow 
is changeless, whose direction is irreversible. Men have 
invented calendars and clocks to mark the steady passage of 
the days and hours. But human time and mathematical time 
are not the same and should be measured differently. The 
beating of a heart is not the ticking of a clock and the years 
we spend in sleep are not the same as those of waking time. 
Human time is long or short, blurred or clear, quick or 
dead, without regard to dates and clocks. My days in bed 
were long and slow, and in memory they form a single blur, 
from which one lone day stands apart, refusing to be 
measured with the rest. It is marked on the calendar as 
June 11, 1941, but in my life it was the day that I turned 
twenty-one. 

“Today I am a man,” I thought, as I awoke. 

The phrasing, with its overtones of burlesque comedy, 
was not accidental. It was part of a long habit of mind to 
dwell on and play, like catnip, with words that combined the 
poignant with the farcical. “Today I am a man.” I clearly 
recall both the thought and the irony that prompted me to 
smile as I thought it, but I passed it over to drowse in the 
simpler pleasure of the sleepiness that still clung to my body. 

Yet the thought did not really leave me. Like the memory 
of a loss or the expectation of a journey, it lingered in the 
background of my mind throughout the routine of the 
morning, rendering regularity of that routine faintly 
surprising. Today I was a man, but I ate my breakfast, sat 
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on my bed-pan, heatd the sports news, talked to Wilson, 
bathed and shaved as on the other days. 

“Many happy returns!” my mother said, as she came into 
the room, and the burlesque comedian vanished. She placed 
a box on my lap. “I’m cheating a little,” she said, and I could 
picture her smile, “but I thought I’d give you these now. 
It might be fun to wear them and look a little snappier for 
the Bescherung.” 

Bescberung was one of several dozen German words we 
had incorporated into our vocabulary. It meant the cere¬ 
mony of giving presents, and its use symbolized the special 
importance we attached to the observance of family ritual. 
To give a present before the appointed hour was a distinct 
breach of protocol, and we both warmed to the taste of 
forbidden fruit as I opened the box. It held a pair of silk 
pyjamas and a bathrobe. I said they would make me feel like 
Charles Boyer, but she half-dismissed my thanks to outline 
the plans for the day. Goppy, my grandfather, was driving 
up with Unde Ebe and Aunt Julie to spend the night. They 
would arrive about four-thirty. 

I felt a tinge of anxiety at the prospect. Goppy had not 
seen me since the acddent. What had he thought of it ? What 
would he think of me now ? The questions had more than 
ordinary significance. My grandfather had played a dominant 
role in our family, and the bond between us had been 
unusually strong. Later as I lay sunning on my blanket, 
whole scenes from our life together flashed before my eyes. 

We had travelled much together and I could date many 
memories by the distinction of a particular setting: Muskoka 
Lakes in Canada in the summer of 1931, Bermuda in the 
summer of 1933, and five different trips to Europe between 
1923 and 1934. But my most vivid impressions of my grand¬ 
father belonged in settings so familiar and to scenes so often 
repeated over the years that distinctions of time were 
blurred by them. There was, for example, his bedroom in 
the house at 335 Riverside Drive. Nearly all time spent in 
that room seemed the r m*». 
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My grandmother had died in the spring of 1928, and that 
fall we had moved to 335. It was a spacious five-storey house, 
but there were only four bedrooms, and I shared one with 
Goppy. That was when my real memories of the room 
began, and, as I lay on my sunny blanket, I could vividly 
recall how it had looked on the countless mornings I had 
awakened in it. 

There were two large windows on the Drive. The shade 
and a pair of full gold curtains were drawn over the nearer. 
The view from the other was blocked by a standing screen, 
but the sun’s rays refracting on the gleaming surfaces of the 
traffic below reflected moving shadows on a portion of the 
ceiling. Actually, these were not shadows at all, but reflec¬ 
tions of colour. I could tell when a large green blur moved 
across the trapezoid of white above the window that a Fifth 
Avenue bus was passing, and this was always somehow 
gratifying. When my grandfather, wearing a white nightshirt 
and green towel slippers, had pulled back the curtains, 
raised the shade, and slid the screen behind the full-length 
standing mirror in the corner, we stood for a moment, each 
at his window, to gaze at the beauty of the morning. The 
Hudson spread its broad surface for a mile to the sheer rock 
cliffs cf the palisades, rising through an atmosphere so 
miraculously clear that the very branches of the trees that 
crowned them seemed to wink at us, and even the docks and 
the warehouses and the Linit and Jack Frost Sugar signs, 
washed clean in the morning light, seemed to belong there 
by design as man-made contributions intended to heighten, 
by contrast, the beauty of the face of nature. 

Our rising proceeded according to well-defined custom. 
Until late in his seventies, Goppy performed setting-up 
exercises on the floor before the fireplace. While he washed 
and shaved in the bathroom, I followed his example, and as 
I straightened from touching my toes or bobbed up and 
down in a series of deep knee bends, I would scan my reflec¬ 
tion in the mirror for signs of growth or development. Once 
a week, he weighed first himself and then me on the old- 
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fashioned standing scales in the bathroom, and marked the 
figures on a chart he had ruled off on a shirt cardboard. Even 
long afterward, when we had moved to the Middle West, 
when the figure I saw straightening in the glass had grown 
more than six feet tall and the figures opposite my name had 
risen above 170, he never on my return visits omitted 
including me in this weekly ritual. 

Our conversation while dressing consisted largely of 
questions on my side, explanations and anecdotes on his. He 
was not a tall man, but he was deep in the chest and his 
voice seemed to derive its timbre from the fullness of his 
frame, just as his conversation gathered inner resonance from 
the fullness of his life. In a rich effortless baritone he would 
explain to me the origin of the solar system or the theory of 
evolution or recall the days when ocean steamships still 
carried sails or the night he had met John L. Sullivan. Then, 
suddenly, he would interrupt himself. 

“What’s this ?” he would say, standing motionless in his 
stocking feet and pointing imperiously to my pyjama top, 
lying where I had dropped it on the gold carpet before the 
fireplace. His full moustache, stained from red to grey, whose 
tips always bristled when he was angry and twinkled when 
he was amused, now seemed unable to make up its mind. 

"Ohl” I said, hastily retrieving the stray clothing. 
forgot.” 

“Shinny on your own sidel” he commanded, repeating the 
familiar formula that divided our room into two domains 
whose boundaries neither of us must transgress. Then, as 
he gazed steadily at me, one blue eye turned slowly toward 
his nose. It was a trick he had when he was teasing, and I 
laughed; but for the next few days I remembered to keep 
my things on my own side of the room. 

Another pantomime that he enacted periodically came 
just before the descent to breakfast. Combed, brushed, and 
shaved, in an immaculate stiff-bosomed shirt and freshly 
starched collar, he would stand erect before the mirror, 
adjusting his coat and vest with every appearance of 
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satisfaction, as if unaware of the fact that he had not yet 
put on his trousers. 

“Well, room-mate, are you ready to go down?” he would 
ask, turning toward me gravely and giving his breast-pocket 
handkerchief a final pat. His moustache, of course, gave him 
away, and I was convulsed with laughter. Despite its lack 
of sophistication, his pure and elemental humour was always 
contagious. Recalling the scene from my blanket, I smiled. 

Then, suddenly: “Today, I am a man.” For suddenly I 
remembered that during the last years my laughter had 
come less easily and my smile had been more a remembered 
reflex than a spontaneous response. 

I felt vaguely ashamed, and I would have been glad to 
escape the chain of memories that linked me to my grand¬ 
father, but the weeks of drifting isolation had loosened my 
power of thought-control and a new series of scenes materi¬ 
alized. My brother and I were sitting with Goppy in his 
black Buick limousine, driving through the Greenpoint 
section of Brooklyn. We stared aimlessly through the 
windows at the deserted streets near the water front until the 
car swerved unexpectedly to a stop at one end of a buff- 
painted brick building. Above a door that looked very small 
and plain in the long wall hung a black wooden sign. In 
gold block letters on a black background were the words 
eberhard faber pencil compant, and the trade-mark, a 
star within a diamond. Inside, a switchboard operator 
looked up from a panel whose yellow bulb glowed faintly 
against the hard squares of outdoor light behind her. 

“Good morning, Mr Faber.” 

My grandfather smiled, touched the brim of his hat with 
a rolled-up newspaper, and turned through a door to the left. 
His light buoyant step had the air of a friendly, dignified, 
and confident advance, which we followed down a corridor, 
up a dimly lit wooden staircase, through a deserted confer¬ 
ence room, past an office partitioned in dark panelling and 
frosted glass, and into his own comer room. Here we hung 
our coats on the old mahogany hat tree, and while he 
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changed into a black alpaca jacket we stared about the 
familiar surroundings. 

Every thin g was roomy, old-fashioned, and alive with 
the past. Under the painted metal ceiling, which was pressed 
into floral designs, four long windows reflected their fight on 
the drab linoleum floor. Two unused roll-tops, which gave 
almost the impression of having been left there for storage, 
faced each other between the windows fronting on die 
downstairs street entrance. A third, flat-topped desk stood 
on a plain carpet in the middle of the room. Facing it was 
a sheet-metal fire door, which hushed to a distant hum the 
roar of the factory proper beyond it. When my grandfather 
had seated himself in a wooden chair with a black leather 
cushion, Mr Huber, whom Lo and I knew as Uncle Fred, 
came in with the morning mail. 

“So your ‘Goppy’ is going to show you how to make 
pencils?” he beamed at us. “Well, make yourselves at 
home. I won’t keep him very long.” 

While they talked, we sat at the abandoned desks, rolling 
the tops up and down, or we wandered quietly around the 
room, examining the mementos of my grandfather’s busi¬ 
ness and family life. On a row of glass-fronted bookcases, 
packed with uninteresting grey ledgers, stood a polished 
wooden chest with tiny drawers, filled with samples of pen¬ 
cils, a sign bearing a huge facsimile of the famous Mongol 
pencil, and a chain carved from a single block of wood. 
There were photographs, too. One of them showed the A. W. 
Faber pencil factory in Germany, the largest in the world. 
It had been built on the foundations laid by old Caspar, who 
had begun making the first wood-cased pencils before the 
American Revolution. Near this picture hung a bronze relief 
medallion of our great-grandfather Eberhard. He had come 
to America in 1848, as the representative of A. W. Faber, 
but a year later had founded his own company. On another 
wall there was a recent photograph of our grandfather’s 
older brother. Uncle John, his partner for half a century. The 
history and especially the antiquity of the firm were impres- 
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sive to our youth, but both the history and the photographs 
were old hat to us, and we were glad to have Unde Fred 
take us to the display counter in the outer room, where he 
told us funny stories and showed us samples. 

At last, my grandfather rose from his desk, slid back the 
fire door, and ushered us into the factory. My senses echoed 
to the memory of the sights, sounds, and smells that 
had greeted us: the oily glint of moving machines; the glow¬ 
ing red, yellow, and blue coils of the soft coloured leads 
winding from the nozzles of mixing vats like toothpaste from 
a tube; the pale graphite-stained hands of smocked women 
who flipped the black leads, six at a time, into the grooves 
of wooden slats, lying like little shingles on the moving belt 
before them; the bright gleam of the polished enamel finish 
on the pencils; the fragrance of the cedar, the sweetish odour 
of glue and varnish, the clean scent of rubber erasers and 
the dusty smell of graphite, the indefinable metallic smell 
—more a taste than a smell—of brass filings; and, above it 
all, the roar or the clatter or the ticking rhythms of the 
machinery, alternating with the silence of stock rooms. Now 
and then, my grandfather’s faint smile would broaden in 
recognition as he greeted the workers by name; and putting 
a hand on each of our shoulders, he would make his intro¬ 
duction. “Hannah, I should like you to meet my grandsons, 
Peter and Lotar. Hannah’s been with us for twenty-six 
years,” or, “Joe, I’d like you to meet my daughter’s boys, 
Peter and Lotar.” Then Hannah or Joe would shake hands 
and ask us how old we were and offer us samples of the half- 
finished pencils as they came from their machines or moving 
belts. Often they remembered us from a previous visit, aad 
perhaps they recognized us as the sole male heirs of seven 
generations of pencil-manufacturing Fabers. I always felt a 
little guilty, at such times, that my last name was Putnam. 

That was it, I thought. That was the point toward which 
my mind had been moving in its journey through the past. 
Suddenly the montage of pictures, fusing together the span 
of a dozen years, was replaced by a single scene at a specific 
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moment. It was a June evening in 1936 after a banquet for 
forty or fifty staff members of the Eberhard Faber Pencil 
Company. There had been a series of speeches and toasts, 
but now I was gating through the haze of smoke at Uncle 
John, who sat across the table from me tapping his glass 
with a spoon as a signal for silence. 

“We’ve heard from all the old-timers here,” he was say¬ 
ing, “and I think it’s only fair that we should have a few 
words from a newcomer and the youngest member present.” 

And then above the clapping hands, all the faces, red and 
laughing, were turned toward me, and I was rising from my 
chair. A red mist of embarrassment obscured the memory of 
most of what I had said, but as I lay there on my blanket in 
the sun, I could distinctly hear my own voice of five years 
before echoing the closing words: “I’m very glad to be 
here and to have the opportunity of seeing a few of the 
feces I hope to be seeing a lot more of a few years from now.” 

When I sat down again, the glow on my fece was so 
intense that my eyes were watering. It had been trite, but I 
knew I had said the only thing I could say. Uncle John was 
childless, and Uncle Ebe, an only son, had been married for 
fifteen years without having produced a male successor. 
Even as a Putnam, I had no recourse but to act the role of 
heir apparent in the line. 

Had it really been an act ? Had I been the victim of dynas¬ 
tic pressure? The role of heir apparent had not been mine 
since the birth of Uncle Ebe’s son, Timmie, in the following 
October, and yet the sense of pressure had remained. Why? 
Suddenly it occurred to me that all the wild flights of fancy 
with which I had indulged my adolescent ego, all the day¬ 
dreams of myself in a variety of roles, had had but one thing 
in common—a romantic protest against my membership in 
the company of red and laughing feces to which I had 
involuntarily pledged myself on the night of the banquet. 
Yet all the time, I had been carried along because the con¬ 
crete substance of the factory denied the reality of my dreams. 
I had not known how to say no. At least, not a little no. I had 
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been capable only of the big no, the complete no, the all- 
embracing no. By means of the bullet I had denied the 
factory, and, for a moment there on my blanket, I rejoiced 
in the fierce pride of my destruction, the supreme no which 
had swept away the ideal that the grandfather I loved had 
pursued throughout his long career. 

The screen door of the house banged, and Wilson's voice 
floated over the lawn: “Had enough sun, Pete? It’s almost 
time for lunch.” 

It was good to be back in the present. Upstairs, the sheets 
felt cool and pleasant after the hot blanket. I ate slowly and 
lay back for my afternoon nap. When I awoke again, an 
undetermined time later, there were footsteps moving 
around my room. 

“Howdy, Bub?” It was my sister. “Did I disturb your 
beauty sleep?” 

“I’m beautiful enough, I guess. What time is it, anyway?” 

“After four. You’ve really been pounding your ear. 
Mama’s in Torrington, doing a few last-minute errands, and 
I wanted to straighten up your room before Goppy arrived. 
I thought maybe you’d like to be awake when he got here.” 

We were doing the crossword a short time later when I 
heard the sound of wheels on the road and asked if it was 
the Fabers, 

“Oh, my goodness! Just a sec, Pete. I’ll have to go down¬ 
stairs for a minute.” 

“Is it the Fabers?” 

“No. Something else. We didn’t think it would arrive 
on time. Boy, are you going to love this!” 

She laughed a short, mysterious, delighted laugh, and 
hurried out. She was the only person I had ever known with 
a laugh that might actually be spelled “tee-hee.” It was 
just one of her laughs, the anticipatory one, used on any 
festive occasion when she knew that something a little 
magical or just plain fun was about to happen. It was a little 
girl’s laugh. It made the bridge of her nose wrinkle, and 
her eyes shine, and her whole fece light up for one flashing 
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instant. Now it made me laugh, too, and for the first time 
that day I really began to look forward to the idea of the 
party and unwrapping presents. 

“In here,” I could hear her saying in the hall. “Up against 
that wall would be the best, I guess.” 

“O.K., ma’am,” a man’s voice answered. “Easy there, 
Joe.” 

I tried to guess what they were carrying, but I was inter¬ 
rupted by the honking arrival of what sounded like two cars 
at once. Hearing my sister’s “hi” as she went out to greet 
them, I knew it must be the Fabers. 

“Where’s the birthday boy ?” My grandfather’s resonant 
voice carried clearly from the front hall. 

“He’s upstairs, but I’m not sure he’s awake yet.” It was 
my mother. “How was the trip?” 

Their voices faded as they went into the living room, but 
were followed by others. 

“Where do you want me to put this binocular-shaped 
package, Julie?” That was Uncle Ebe. 

“Just leave it there in the hall. I don’t know where they’ll 
be having the Bescherung .” 

How benevolent, well-knit, and good-humoured they all 
sounded! My sense of anticipation grew, and I longed to 
greet them. I wondered when they would come upstairs. 
At last, I heard my mother emerging into the hall. 

“Eight up this way,” she was saying. “He’s in the front 
room, where Brock and I used to be.” 

I straightened my sheets for the third time, sat up, and 
turned my head toward the door. 

“So here you are, old socksl” my grandfather called 
jovially. “Well, how are you ?” He came over to the bed and 
kissed me. “You look fine.” 

"Pietro, Pietro!” Aunt Julie embraced me emphatically. 
‘It’s good to see you out of the hospital and back in the nest. 
Many, many happy returns of the day!” 

When they had settled themselves, I asked where Uncle 
Fbe w a °. 
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“Gone for a walk! You know that restless creature!” She 
laughed, then added, “But he was dying to look at the 
brook, and we didn’t all want to crowd in on you at once.” 

“You two entertain Peter,” my mother said. “Brock 
ought to be home any minute, and I want to put the 
finishin g touches on the birthday table.” 

“1*11 help you, Mollie, and leave the ex-room-mates to talk 
over old times.” Julie rose and followed my mother, who 
was still protesting that there was no need for her to help. 
And that was how my grandfather and I came to be alone 
in the moment I had been dreading. 

“How was the trip up? Did you find the way all right?” 

“Perfectly. Ebe drove but Julie did the pathfinding. She’s 
a wonder as a pathfinder. I don’t think that jackass of a 
chauffeur could ever have got me here.” This was less a 
slight on his chauffeur than a comment on the absurd 
remoteness of Litchfield from New York. My grandfather 
loved travel but there was only one place to live. The 
appearance of this old foible made me feel more at home, and 
I smiled. 

“It’s a pretty drive this time of the year.” 

“Yes, lovely. And there’s a beautiful view from this 
window.” I pictured him gazing out at the orchard, his 
direct blue eyes testing calmly on whatever they beheld. 
'Were they a little sad now ? Then, with new life in his voice, 
he asked, “Well, how are you feeling, old socks?” 

“Find” I said. “Dr Scoville came yesterday and said I 
could come downstairs for the Bescberung” 

“That’s bullyl” There was a pause, and then, “Well, well, 
well! What have we here? Brownie!” The real warmth and 
gaiety under the mock surprise confirmed my suspidon that 
the gusto of a moment before had been a little forced. 
“Come here, you little sucker.” 

"Hi, Goppyl” Brownie screamed with delight as he ran 
across the room. 

"I’m sorry he interrupted you,” Bimbi apologized from 
the door, “but he just couldn’t wait to see you.” 
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“Where's your little sister?” Goppy asked. 

“Taking a bath.” 

“She’ll be down at cocktails later,” Bimbi explained. 
“You’ve got to take a bath, too. Brownie. I’ll call you in 
just five minutes.” Her footsteps retreated into the hall. 

“Did you bring me any pencils, Goppy?” 

“Sugarl” Goppy said, and I could picture him clapping 
his hand to his forehead. “I forgot! I left all my pencils in 
Greenpoint.” 

“Someday, Brownie,” I said, “maybe Goppy will take you 
to his factory and show you how the pencils are made. He’s 
old enough for that now, don’t you think, Gop ?” 

“You bet he is! When your Uncle Peter, that great, big, 
partially intelligent-looking fellow over there in the bed was 
your age, I used to take him with me and show him how 
we make pencils and put the leads inside and paint them 
all sorts of beautiful colours.” 

Every inflection was such a precise echo of the past that I 
had the sense of looking from a great distance at my grand¬ 
father and myself as we had been years before. Perhaps he 
was experiencing the same sensation, for he was saying, 
“You know, you remind me very much of your Uncle 
Peter when he was your age. He was very cute.” 

"Which was cuter, him or me?” 

“I don’t know.” My grandfather weighed the problem 
carefully for a moment. “But I think you’re cuter now. I like 
little suckers I can hold on my lap, I think he’s too big 
to hold on my lap, don’t you?” 

"Yes, yes.” Brownie was convulsed, but suddenly his 
laugh rose to a higher pitch. "Goppy, Goppy, what’s 
happening to your eye?” 

“That’s a trick I’ll show you someday,” my grandfather 
said. 

“Brownie told me that when he gets big he’s going to have 
his eyes fixed, too,” I laughed, but in the long silence that 
followed I could not think what there was for any of us 
to say. 
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*TU show you another trick,” Goppy began again. “See? 
Here’s my watch. Blow on it.” 

Among the earliest memories of all his grandchildren was 
that of blowing on his gold hunting-case watch to open it, 
and even after we had learned about the spring beneath the 
winding stem the magic had never quite disappeared. Now 
Brownie was properly delighted and mystified. 

“Take it over to your Uncle Peter and see if he can do it. 
Careful, now.” 

I put out my hand and Brownie placed the heavy gold 
watch in my palm. I blew and opened it. 

“See?” I said, s milin g at Brownie. 

“Feel the face with your finger, Peter,” my grandfather 
said. 

I placed the tip of my forefinger against the dial. "The 
crystal’s gone,” I said. “Did you break it?” 

“Can you tell what time it is?” 

I touched the delicate hands cautiously. The stem, I 
recalled, was nest to the number three. “Ten minutes past 
five,” I guessed, feeling suddenly shy. 

“Right.” Goppy’s voice was triumphant. "By Jove, that 
boy’s not as dumb as he looks.” 

I laughed. I was pleased that I had guessed correctly, that 
the game had worked, and that my grandfather’s moustache 
was undoubtedly twinkling. 

“Here, Brownie,” I said. “Take the watch back to 
Goppy.” 

“No,” my grandfather said. “That’s yours. Keep it. It’s 
your birthday present.” 

Minutes later, after Brownie had been called for his bath 
and my grandfather had gone downstairs, I still sat there, 
thinking, holding the heavy watch in my hand. 

How characteristically he had presented it! We had all 
learned early, as Brownie would learn, never to ask our 
grandfather if he had brought us presents when he paid us a 
visit. Some time after his arrival, as we sat in his room 
watching him unpack, he would pause in his task to show us 
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something he said he had just bought for himself. No matter 
how improbable the purchase might seem—a wallet, a box 
of coloured pencils, even a set of toy soldiers—we could not 
doubt his gravity as he expanded on its virtues and his satis¬ 
faction in its possession. Studying the tips of his moustache 
carefully we would express our polite admiration. Then, 
suddenly, he would announce, “If you really like it, you 
can have it. Keep it. That’s a present from me to you.” 

But the watch! Uncle John had given it to him nearly 
sixty years ago, on his twenty-first birthday, and now he had 
given it to me. I tried to think of all the physical articles that 
I associated with my grandfather, and none of them seemed 
nearly so fitting a symbol of his character as this watch— 
simple, precious, dignified, the plaything of his grand¬ 
children and the timepiece by which he had regulated the 
movements of his orderly and constructive life. 

The Bescherung lay just ahead. I washed and changed, 
and by the time my father had brought me downstairs, 
pickaback, looking, as Uncle Ebe remarked, like the pious 
Aeneas carrying the venerable Anchises from the ruins of 
Troy, I was quite in the spirit of the occasion. 

“The Lausbub looks good,” my grandfather commented 
on my new finery, and my father handed me a Martini. 

“Better sip that slowly,” he warned. “Dr Scoville said 
that you could have just three.” 

They all sang “Happy Birthday,” and Bimbi laughingly 
aimed my head at the lighted candles. Feeling self-conscious, 
because I knew that we were all wishing for the same thing, 
I blew. By some miracle I managed to blow out all the 
candles in one long puff and everyone applauded. 

"Feel what the cake is sitting on,” my sister said. “I 
can’t wait.” 

It was a beautiful kneehole desk from my parents, and 
I admired it enthusiastically, opening and shutting the 
drawers, feeling the leather top, and testing the height for 
typing. 

The mood was very much the same as on all the birthdays 
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in those days, but here and there a passing incident was a 
reminder that there had been an alteration. 

“This is a terribly inappropriate present at the moment,” 
Aunt Julie said, handing me a package, “but I thought I’d 
give it to you anyway.” It was a collection of reproductions 
of Renaissance paintings and architectural drawings, which 
she had picked up at an auction. “There are a couple of 
water colours of Tiepolo ceilings I thought might be quite 
nice framed.” 

I told her it was a wonderful present, and it was. It was 
much more than a present. It was a vote of confidence. It 
implied that my blindness was not only temporary, but 
almost incidental, that my interest and appreciation of 
Renaissance art and architecture did not depend upon the 
ability to see. It expressed her belief, the whole family’s 
belief, that I was bigger than my blindness, and I was 
immensely grateful. 

The binocular-shaped package proved to be a couple of 
bottles of champagne. Just before dinner, one was opened, 
and I took a sip for good luck. Then my father and uncle 
made a chair of their hands and carried me up to bed, while 
my sister followed with a tray. I ate alone, but afterwards the 
others took turns visiting me in my room, and by the time 
Mrs Hemmerle had arrived for the night I was pleasantly 
tired. 

But I did not go to sleep immediately. In that moment of 
quiescence, the poignant burlesque thought returned. To¬ 
day I am a man. I was supposed to have become a man 
merely by virtue of having survived for twenty-one years. 
Not quite twenty-one. I had been born about half-past 
eleven. I reached in the drawer of the night table for the 
precious watch and fingered it cautiously. A few minutes 
after ten. 

And then I began to think about the watch and the sad¬ 
ness that had hung between me and my grandfather just 
before he had given it to me. Had it been for him the symbol 
of my blindness and the possibility of my permanent blind- 
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ness ? Or -was it rather that the blindness, whether permanent 
or temporary, symbolized my rejection of him and his 
pencil company? 

That morning during the sunbath I had concluded that 
the pencil company had threatened me with prison, but that 
was less than the truth. It was not only the pencil company 
and not only my grandfather, but the entire family of which 
he was the centre that had come to seem a prison. I had been 
their prisoner because their charm, their vitality, their wit, 
had captivated me completely. I had been like a little boy 
who leaves his toys, his schoolmates, and his school itself to 
follow the mother who is to him the whole of life. Instead 
of being a mama’s boy, I had been a whole family’s boy. 

As long as I had remained a boy it had been fine, but at 
Princeton I had ceased to be a boy without becoming a man. 
I did not want to leave the family but did not know how to 
remain in it except as a boy. The role had become increas¬ 
ingly irksome, but all the explorations of the college years 
< had not revealed another. In die end, I had come to feel that 
the search for an independent personality was in vain. After 
college I would return to the family, whether through the 
pencil company or in some other way, as a boy only, 
compelled to play that role for the rest of my life. 

I had taken the only avenue of escape that promised a 
permanent separation. Some miracle had brought me back 
from exile, but there was still a little distance between us. 
Perhaps my grandfather had seen the gap and that was why 
he had seemed a little sad when giving me the watch that 
was the symbol of my emancipation. That was how I saw it 
then, but looking back over the years, I think that it was I 
who was saddened by the distance, feeling a twinge of 
nostalgia at the evidence that I could be a boy no longer. 

My adolescence had been long and it was far from over. 
Adolescence means becoming adult, and, in this sense, the 
best of us continue adolescing to the end. Manhood is an 
honourable estate, not to be entered into lightly or easily, and 
certainly not to be entered into automatically by the passage 
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of a certain number of years or days or hours. My twenty- 
first birthday had given me my legal and political majority— 
not my manhood. During the ten days I had taken a step 
forward—perhaps the crucial step—but in human terms the 
time of manhood was not yet. Even then, holding the symbol 
of mathematical time in my hand, I think I knew that I was 
still many heartbeats away from such manhood as my father, 
my uncle, and my grandfather had attained. 
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Shadows and Horizons 


The early weeks of my convalescence had made me abnor¬ 
mally introspective, but my introspection seldom dwelt on 
the problem of blindness. In my preoccupation with my 
inner metamorphosis, I overlooked the change in my body, 
and because I gave scarcely any thought to the future, the 
thought of future blindness hardly touched me. My intel¬ 
lectual acceptance of the obvious fact went no further than 
the statement “I am blind,” and the statement had little 
meaning because it had little application. Too weak to leave 
my bed and too tired to chafe at my confinement, I found 
blindness a handicap only in such activities as eating or 
shaving. Even then it was rather like a parlour game in 
which I had been blindfolded to test my dexterity with a 
knif e and fork and razor. In a few weeks or months, perhaps, 
Dr Unsworth would remove the blindfold. Meanwhile, 
time and space, in which I did not move, and I myself lay 
still, dreaming. 

The turning-point in my attitude toward blindness began, 
oddly enough, not with Dr Unsworth, the eye man, but 
with Dr Scoville, the brain man. During a visit shortly 
after my birthday, he asked an unexpected question. 

“How would you like to take a little walk ?” 

I responded eagerly and threw back my sheet, but he 
made me sit for a minute or two with my legs dangling down 
from the bed to stimulate their circulation. Then, with one 
hand on his shoulder and the other on the high bed, I eased 
myself to the floor. My knees and thighs tingled with weak- 
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ness, and I could feel the bones in my feet spreading to 
support the forgotten weight of my body. During the weeks 
in bed, the soles had become as tender as a baby’s, and the 
rug felt rough and prickly. 

“Goodness, Peter, but you look tall,” my mother said. 

I laughed. I felt tall. Tallness was my dominant sensation. 
My legs had become long stilts on which I teetered uncer¬ 
tainly. After a moment I steadied, and we tried a few steps. 
Each one felt surer, and I smiled self-consciously. Turning 
made me a little giddy, but back at the bedside I stood for a 
moment alone, my hands resting on the mattress, testing the 
extraordinary sensation of standing—the palm-soft skin of 
my soles on the coarse nap of the rug, the stretching of the 
delicate bones and tendons inside my feet, and the long 
vertical lines of balance extending up through my stilt legs 
and spine to the dizzy heights of my head. Then I climbed 
up on the bed and sank back into prosaic horizontality. 

As a turning point, this had been somewhat less than 
breath-taking. The following morning, when Wilson helped 
me to the bathroom, it appeared to mean no more than the 
end of the bed-pan. A few days later, as I climbed into the 
tub, it marked the end of the bed bath as well. Soon there¬ 
after it brought the departure of Mrs Hemmerle and Mrs 
Monroe. But all these were minor changes. From the 
moment of that first walk, the whole character of my life was 
transformed. With each passing day, space rolled back a 
little farther from the twenty-odd square feet of bed to 
which I had been restricted and time, which had come to a 
near standstill, moved with an ever-gathering speed. In this 
expanding space and accelerating time, the parlour game 
became increasingly complex, and the blindfold began to 
seem more firmly fixed about my eyes. As long as I had 
remained horizontal, my blindness had scarcely showed its 
outlines above the bedclothes. Now that I was vertical 
again, I could begin to make out the long cast of its shadow. 

The question of blindness came still farther to the fore 
when Dr XJnsworth announced that he was going to reopen 
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my eyelids. While these had been sewn together I had been 
able to postpone the consideration of any definite verdict. 
Now I braced myself for the ordeal of decision, but I was 
caught unawares when Dr Unsworth gave me a shot of 
morphine in addition to Novocain. It made me feel drunk, 
and as I spun dizzily on my bed, the contrast between Dr 
Unsworth’s silent concentration and my own aimless 
exhilaration seemed terribly funny. It was all I could do to 
restrain my laughter, and I was glad of the occasional stabs 
of pain that steadied me and preserved the surface dignity 
of die scene. I could feel warm trickles of blood on my cheeks 
and temples beyond the numbing effects of the Novocain. 

“All finished,” Dr Unsworth said, swabbing off my face 
and eyes. “Now let’s have a look.” He parted my eyelids 
gently with his fingers. “Look to your left.” 

Nothing looked any different. Just die same old street 
lights burning more brighdy than ever, probably because of 
the morphine. During the examination that followed, I tried 
to focus my drugged attention on his comments. The general 
health of my eyes was improving. There was less congestion, 
better muscular control, and increased firmness of the 
cornea tissue, but he did not commit himself on the one 
thing I had been waiting to hear. The suspense would have 
to continue. 

Like a low fever, it burned steadily until the day when 
Dr Denig arrived from New York for consultation with Dr 
Unsworth. For a long time he bent over me while I looked 
in various directions. Then he went downstairs to talk to 
my parents and Dr Unsworth. When he returned he was 
alone. 

“So, my dear,” he began, giving the back of my hand a 
little pat. “Be of good cheer.” 

The “my dear” pronounced in his unmistakably German 
accent, was both amusing and embarrassing, but the kindli¬ 
ness of his tone reassured me. It was still too early to decide, 
he said, and in any case it was not doctors but Nature who 
must decide. She had already performed a miracle in saving 
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my life. Perhaps she would wish to favour me again. I might 
hope to encourage her by doing everything 1 could to get 
well and strong again. I must eat and sleep and get out into 
the air as soon as possible. This was lovely country, with 
good air. There must be many fine walks I could take with 
my family. Perhaps I could imagine the beauty of the 
landscape as I walked. 

Despite the absence of medical terminology, I knew that 
he felt the truth of what he was saying, and I liked him for 
it. When, with a final “Be of good cheer, my dear,” he said 
good-bye, I was sorry to have him go. He had confirmed my 
own instinctive faith that the fate of my eyesight would 
ultimately depend on the inexplicable inner power that had 
saved my life. It would not be difficult to follow his advice. 
Indeed, I was already “of good cheer.” 

For the present, there were no more questions to be asked. 
I was like a traveller who, having missed his ship in some 
remote port of call, finds that there will not be another one 
for several weeks or months. There was nothing to do but 
wait, and while I waited I might as well make myself at 
home in this foreign setting. 

My first and most obvious problem was simply that of 
finding my way around. In my bedroom, I depended on my 
hands for orientation. To get to the bathroom, 1 would feel 
my way along the length of my bed, take one free-standing 
step to grope for the corner of the bureau with my left 
hand, and then pivot around it to reach for the door with my 
right. Somewhat to my surprise the stairs were simple. I had 
to approach them warily, but once I had located the top step, 
the equal spacing of the treads and the touch of the banister 
under my hand made descent easy. In the more complicated 
furniture arrangement of the living room, I used my legs as 
well as my hands for orientation. The contact of my calves 
with the seat of a chair was a clue to the direction of 
the doorway, or my knee brushing the edge of the coffee 
table made dear the position of the sofa. My most consistent 
failure was a tendency to overestimate distance. Every room 
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in the house seemed to have shrunk to two-thirds of its 
former size, and until I had learned to slow and shorten 
my stride, I was continually barging into things. 

I could always ask my family for guidance, but this, too, 
had its difficulties. It was hard to make verbal instructions 
precise, and we were amazed at how often we confused left 
and right when facing each other. On the other hand, to be 
grabbed by the arm and pushed or pulled in the desired 
direction was both clumsy and annoying. It was much 
easier to put my hand on my guide’s shoulder and to follow 
along a little behind and to one side. 

Getting around the house was far more awkward than 
walking outdoors. I recall the first evening my mother and I 
stepped outside. I kept my hand on her shoulder down the 
driveway, but after we had turned into the road I let go, and 
held a parallel course by the sound of her footsteps. There 
were no distances to gauge and no furniture to bump into, 
so that I could walk without hesitating and without holding 
my hands a little in front of me. I was carrying a cane for 
balance, and as I swung it along beside me, I felt positively 
jaunty. 

There was another reason for my jauntiness that evening, 
for that was also the first time I had got myself fully dressed. 
After the weeks in pyjamas, my clothes seemed coarse and 
heavy, but I felt stronger and more confident with each item 
I put on. I can still remember in the minutest detail every¬ 
thing I wore that evening. It was terribly important to me 
to know exactly how I looked, and this longing for famili¬ 
arity was accompanied by an exaggerated fastidiousness. 
The notion that my pants might be baggy, my shoes un¬ 
shined, or my tie spotted was somehow humiliating, and I 
took the most elaborate precautions with my appearance. 

While I was still in bed, my parents had remodelled a 
previously unfinished ground-floor room at the back of the 
house. It had formerly been a large storeroom, and, even 
with the addition of a lavatory in one comer, it was more 
than ample to serve as a combination living and bedroom. 
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When I had moved in with my desk and typewriter, records 
and phonograph, I had the privacy of a separate wing, but if 
this privacy were not to be purely fictitious I had to Team to 
keep my things in order independently. 

I tried to discipline my memory and developed a fanatical 
zeal for neatness, but time and again I would misplace my 
tie clasp or belt or shoe polish. As I groped through drawers 
or under the bed, my exasperation mounted steadily, and 
whenever I was forced to call for help, I was inwardly 
boiling. 

My irritability often turned against others, when their 
help seemed clumsy or misguided. For example, when I 
asked where I had put my tie clasp, I meant just that. 
I wanted to be directed to it, to feel it out myself, and to 
profit from my mistake. It annoyed me to have it placed in 
my hand instead. There was some logic in my reasoning, but 
my irritability was out of all proportion to the occasion, 
and I cursed myself afterward. 

The true source of my impatience with others was my 
impatience with myself. My efforts to acquire some tolerance 
for my own blindness were exhausting. I remember the 
herculean struggle of my first attempt to change my type¬ 
writer ribbon. It took forever, and I came to hate the 
cobweb silken softness of the ribbon, which oozed its ink 
into my trembling fingers, and bent and curled and twisted, 
but would not slip into the hair-thin grooves of the ribbon 
guides and carrier. Repeatedly I leaned back in my chair to 
rest, and two or three times I rose, washed the ink from my 
sweating hands, and smoked an entire cigarette, thinking it 
out in my mind and trying to soothe the nervousness that 
made my hands shake and my heart pound. When it was 
over at last, I lay down on my bed to listen to the whole 
of Beethoven’s Seventh. 

That summer my records were almost an emotional 
necessity. It was a rare day that I did not spend two or three 
hours listening to them. They were not simply a means of 
escape. Apart from the discipline required to memorize the 
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arrangement o£ two hundred records, I was using them as 
therapy for my frustrations. Whenever I sensed the approach 
of one of those fits of nervous exhaustion I had first noticed 
in the hospital, I would lie down on my bed and listen to 
music until my balance was restored. This was a form of 
introspection, but it had the affirmative aim of action, for 
it helped me to pace myself to my limitations. 

In one instance, blindness proved not to be a limitation. 
About a month after my first walk, I was coming downstairs 
into the hall when some instinct made me jerk back my 
head. Putting out my hand, I found that my involuntary 
movement had saved my forehead a nasty bump on the 
supporting column at the foot of the staircase. 

In a flash I realized what had happened. Only a few days 
before, my sister had read me an article in Life on a phe¬ 
nomenon called “facial vision.” Facial vision, it explained, 
was a faculty developed by the blind for estimating the 
distance, direction, and approximate size of unseen obstacles 
from the barely audible echoes of incidental sounds reflecting 
from them. It is a sort of natural radar in which footsteps, 
voices, or even air currents play the part of sound impulses 
rebounding from opposing surfaces. 

I was fascinated by my first experience of it and stood 
there for some time, moving my head back and forth beside 
the column. Each time I approached, there was a looming 
sensation, more like feeling than hearing. Later, I found 
that I could duplicate it by moving my hand toward my ear. 
I often practised it sitting in a chair, and when I walked, 
either indoors or out, I would listen intently for the tell-tale 
contraction of the echoes when I passed through a doorway 
or under a tree. I played with my discovery as one might 
play with a new toy. 

As a matter of fact I played with blindness on a number 
of levels throughout the summer. One of my most absorb¬ 
ing preoccupations was the exploration of it as a social 
handicap. With the return of my brother Lo from prep 
school, my horizons widened. He brought friends to the 
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house and drove me to the houses of other people. Together 
we took walks, attended the movies, and went to several 
parties. I was stimulated by new acquaintances, and 1 felt 
that I was able to hold my own on a fairly normal footing, 
but the contact with contemporaries demonstrated a dis¬ 
turbing social fact about my blindness. 

Its challenge tended to strengthen in me a reaction that 
often unites the young to the exclusion of their elders, and 
this in its turn stems, I think, from a common attitude 
toward time. The young axe not totally exempt from time, 
but they measure it differently. They have so much of it 
before them that time fails to exert the meaningful urgency 
it holds in later life. They do not use time, but play with it; 
do not hoard it, but spend it. Consequently, their actions 
are experimental rather than expedient, and they regard 
their experiences as no more than a series of amusing 
explorations. 

Because I was feeling out the outlines of a new world, the 
exploratory spirit of youth attracted me. Lo was not un¬ 
sympathetic toward my blindness, but he did not seem to 
be fearful about it. like me, he viewed it with objective 
curiosity, investigating its mysteries and experimenting with 
it in a way that my parents would have found impossible. 
Many of these experiments were aimless, but they will seem 
cruel only to those who have forgotten the invulnerability 
that is also called the indolence, the indifference, and the 
resilience of youth. 

It was inevitably my brothet with whom I felt most 
closely bound in this experimental attitude, but it is clearly 
illustrated by an incident during a visit from two college 
classmates, Gordy Bent and Bobby Harvey. They were sit¬ 
ting in my room one morning talking while I dressed, when 
I noticed an undercurrent of laughter in their conversation. 

When I asked what was so funny, their laughter broke 
into the open. 

“It didn’t work,” Gordy said. “We were trying to fool 
you.” 
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“We switched your lifeline,” Bobby explained, “to see if 
it wouldn’t throw you off, but you’ve been wandering 
around for five minutes without making a single mistake.” 

My “lifeline” was a piece of string tied between my bed¬ 
post and the bathroom door. Originally I had used it only 
to make my way to the lavatory, but they had noticed that I 
now made frequent contacts with it for purposes of general 
orientation. Curious to see what would happen, they had 
transferred one end to another door. 

A similar curiosity prompted all sorts of different experi¬ 
ments. While we were taking a walk that same day, Bobby 
had stopped me, turned me around a few times to confuse 
my sense of direction, and then asked me to point to where 
I thought the sun was. Guiding me down a flight of steps, 
Gordy ducked the shoulder I had my hand on after we had 
reached the bottom to fool me into taking another down¬ 
ward step. Later in the summer, my brother darted around 
on the beach to see whether I could follow the sound of his 
footsteps in the sand, and ran ahead of me, shouting instruc¬ 
tions, while I tested my equilibrium on a precarious bicycle 
ride. There was no immediate purpose to be served by such 
experiments, but they were useful as explorations of the 
extent to which my blindness was or was not a handicap. 

My daily discoveries and adjustments to the nature of 
blindness were part of a continuous process of adaptation. 
Moreover, because adaptation presupposes acceptance, I was 
preparing myself for the final acceptance without realising 
it. But this acceptance was still only partial, and whenever 
the idea of permanent blindness loomed on the horizon it 
was coupled with rejection. 

This was clearly demonstrated in my reaction toward a 
gift from an uncle, Whitney Baker. On a week-end visit he 
presented me with a Talking Book machine. It was a port¬ 
able phonograph, much like any other, except that its turn¬ 
table could be adjusted to revolve at thirty-three and a third 
revolutions per minute, a distinct novelty in that day before 
the commercial use of long-playing records. Unde Whit 
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explained that by writing to the Library of Congress I could 
obtain my choice from a large selection of booh records 
which were lent to blind readers free of charge, even for 
mailing, and he showed me a sample volume he had 
brought along. It was Joseph Conrad’s The Arrow of Gold, 
complete on eighteen records. We immediately listened to 
one side of the first record. I was impressed by the ingenuity 
of the device but on the following morning, whenl played the 
second side, the reader’s clear well-modulated voice seemed 
somehow monotonous and dehumanised. I postponed 
further reading on the pretext that my mother and I were 
already reading Tender Is the Night, but when we had 
finished I somehow forgot about The Arrow of Gold. In the 
fall, a postcard from the library informed me that it was 
long overdue, and guiltily I returned the records, still unread. 

At about the same time I had my first glimpse into 
another sort of reading. Returning home from an afternoon 
outing with my brother, I found my mother in the living 
room with two men from the State Commission for the 
Blind. They had called to ask whether I would like to take 
Braille lessons. Because there was nothing else to say, I told 
them that I was very much interested, and we arranged for 
a first hour of home instruction with a Mrs Connor, who 
would drive over from Hartford the following week. I was 
distracted as we spoke by an uneven staccato sound from 
where one of the men was sitting. 

“I’m just making a note on my Braille slate,” he said, 
giving me my first inkling that he also was blind. “Would 
you like to see it?” 

He explained the slate as he guided my hands over it. 
Each Braille letter was represented by one or more dots in 
combination, according to six possible positions, arranged 
like the six on a die. The aluminium slate was like a long 
rectangular hinge which closed over a piece of stiff Braille 
paper. There was a series of little windows cut into the 
upper hinge, and beneath each of these, six indentations on 
the lower. With a stylus, a small wooden knob with a blunt 
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metal point, he punched out the desired combination of 
dots through the windows into the Braille paper inside the 
hinge. He had written my name and gave it to me, but I 
could make nothing of the tiny bumps. I felt considerable 
apprehension about the impending lesson. 

Mrs Connor was a friendly woman of about forty, also 
blind. She sat on the sofa and I took a chair facing her across 
the coffee table, on which she spread out the Braille primer, 
a large paper-bound book like a clumsy magazine. There 
were four different grades of Braille, she explained, 1, 1£, 
2 and 3. Grade 1 was merely the alphabet, but the others 
involved an increasingly complex system of abbreviations 
and contractions, like shorthand. This primer would teach 
me both 1 and 1|. She guided my forefinger across the 
page, showing me the symbols for a, b, c, d and e. I readily 
grasped the system of symbols, and although my finger 
groped clumsily over the little bumps I had learned the 
whole alphabet by the end of our third lesson. Mrs Connor 
pronounced me an apt pupil and promised that I would 
make rapid progress if I practised conscientiously. I did 
practise for a while, but I found that my hand and wrist, 
tensing with concentration, tired quickly and developed 
painful cramps. Therefore, although the mastery of Braille 
had appealed to me as a sort of mark of virtuosity, like 
knowing card tricks, I practised only spasmodically. After 
all, there was no urgency about Braille when I had the Talk¬ 
ing Book, and I did not need the Talking Book as long as I 
had my mother to read to me. So I neglected my Braille, 
and used the Talking Book to play, not Joseph Conrad, but 
Benny Goodman. 

The dual character of my attitude toward blindness was 
most clearly revealed when a representative of the local 
draft board called to register me for selective service. In 
filling out my questionnaire, he asked me whether I had any 
distinguishing marks of identification. In view of the 
obvious facts, the question seemed fatuous, but I made a 
simple answer. 
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“Blind in both eyes,” I said, and then added, after a 
moment’s pause, “May be temporary.” 

Carefully, he inked in the words. “Blind in both eyes.” 
Acceptance. “May be temporary.” Rejection. The reason 
for the strength of my rejection at that moment was that I 
was due for a critical re-examination of my eyes, and that I 
was already thinking about the possibility of seeing again. 

This time the examination was to take place in the office 
of Dr Dunnington in New York. My mother and I drove 
down in the morning for lunch with my grandfather at 335. 
It was good to be in the old house again, and I drew con¬ 
fidence from my famili arity with the surroundings, but my 
confidence waned as we approached Dr Dunnington’s 
office. In the artificial hush of the waiting-room I felt pecu¬ 
liarly anonymous, and my sense of detachment grew as the 
nurse who took charge of me led me from one room to 
another and introduced me to a series of doctors and tech¬ 
nicians. I held my head still and rolled my eyes to the left and 
to the right, up and down, while they held open my lids and 
peered into my pupils. Listening to the hum of electric fans, 
the hurrying footsteps of nurses, the voices of doctors relay¬ 
ing medical terms to their assistants, the scratch of the pen 
that recorded them on the chart, I thought of nothing. 

An hour later I was sitting in a small room that seemed 
very quiet after the bustle of the outer office. Actually, my 
mother was with me, but my recollection is of having been 
quite alone. The day was very hot. I lit a cigarette and 
placed the match in an ashtray on a table beside me. The 
office was so high up that, except for an occasional auto¬ 
mobile horn, I could not distinguish the street sounds that 
floated through the open window. I remember thinking that 
they were like the sounds of any large city with automo¬ 
biles. This was New York in the summer of 1941, but time 
and place did not seem firmly fixed. In Vienna in 1945 or in 
Madrid in 1960, 1 might be sitting in just such an office, 
listening to the same sounds. The smoke would bum a little 
in my lungs. The sweat would poll down inside my shirt. 
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And I would feel the same impassive stiffness in my face as 
I waited. It was not much of a thought, but I kept thinking 
it until Dr Dunnington came in. 

“Well, Mr Putnam,” he said, sitting down opposite me. 
“I’m sorry to have kept you waiting. We’ve been discussing 
our findings.” 

Impassively I asked him what the verdict was. 

“I’m afraid the outlook is not very hopeful. In the 
opinion of the other doctors and myself you will never be 
able to read again.” 

The pause while I tried to think what to say seemed long, 
but perhaps I really interrupted before he could go on. 

“Do you mean with or without glasses ?” I asked. 

I could have bitten off my tongue. It was an imbecile 
question, and I felt like an imbecile. It proved that all this 
time, for weeks and even for months, I had been cherishing 
Dr Unsworth’s tale of the bespectacled draughtsman. Now, 
in this unguarded moment, it had betrayed me for a fool. 
“With or without glasses?” I burned with shame. I had 
to force my mind to register Dr Dunnington’s explanation. 
The critical injury had not been inflicted upon the organs 
of sight. However, the blunt force of the bullet had damaged 
the optic nerves so badly that there appeared to be no like¬ 
lihood that I should ever see well enough to read again. The 
phrasing was familiar, but always before it had been quali¬ 
fied by “Time will tell.” Now time had told. At least, it had 
told a little. If you could call not being able to read again a 
little. 

I knew I had been hurt, but I could not feel any pain yet, 
and so I did not have to hide pain. The only slip had been 
that fool question. After that, the reflexes took over. listen¬ 
ing to my voice, I felt sure that it was natural, matter-of- 
fact, and properly sober. The rest of the interview was going 
to be all tight. The same reflexes guided the conversation 
with my family. I discussed it openly with my mother in the 
taxi and, later that evening, with my grandfather and uncle 
at 335. We did not avoid anything, but when we had said 
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what could be said, we dismissed it and talked of other 
things. Indeed, except that we could not play bridge, the 
evening passed in much the same way as scores of others we 
had spent there. It was only after we had gone to bed that I 
really had time to think about it. 

I had thought about it before that night, and I was to 
think about it a great deal afterward, but I thought about it 
only a little at a time, and even when all these patches of 
thought were put together they did not add up to very 
much. Mechanically I retraced my steps over the familiar 
ground. If I were to be blind, what then ? There were lots of 
things a blind man could do. There had been many blind 
writers and many blind teachers. Writing and teaching 
appealed to me and I was confident that I had the mental 
equipment for either. I could already type, and all Braille 
needed was practice. The shadows had crept a little closet. 
That was all. Even if I could never read again, I might 
recover sufficient vision to get around by myself. But never 
to read again. That hurt. It hurt a lot. I could feel the stiff¬ 
ness in my face, and I wondered how it must look. Well, 
there was no use worrying about it. I had plenty of time. 
The first thing I had to do was to get my strength back. 
And so, once more, I rejected my blindness in favour of 
waiting. I waited all summer long, but while I waited. Dr 
Dunnington’s verdict, like a vaccine injected into my blood 
stream, circulated slowly through my system. I was not 
quite ready. Not yet But unquestionably, the sound of his 
words had been an inoculation for the ultimate acceptance. 



The Wall 


Soon after the trip to Dr Dunnington, my mother, my 
sister and her children, and I drove down for a visit to the 
Fabers at Mantoloking. I had spent some part of every 
summer there for the past ten years and I can remember 
finding myself alone in the living room a few minutes after 
our arrival, touching and taking pride in my memory of a 
dozen objects, from the big table lamp whose bottle base 
was filled with sand to the wooden cigarette box carved in 
the likeness of a duck decoy. So great was my sense of 
familiarity that I felt I could have pointed out nine-tenths 
of the titles in the bookshelf. Brownie and Lynn were to 
sleep in the main house, while my mother, my sister, and I 
were to put up in a sort of guest cabin about forty feet away. 

Since we were to have our meals at the house, one of my 
first problems was that of getting back and forth by myself. 
Shortly after our arrival, my sister and I bought a half- 
dozen two-by-fours in six-foot lengths, six ring bolts, and a 
clothes line. My sister laid the line over the sand from the 
cabin to the terrace of the main house and placed the two- 
by-fours at tegular intervals along the way; and I set about 
sinking them two feet deep in the sand and passing the 
clothes line through the ting bolts, which 1 screwed into the 
uprights. I derived an immense satisfaction from my work. 
The squeak of the bolts as I twisted them into the unpainted 
wood, the cool wetness of the coarse sand in the holes as I 
dug, the salt breeze blowing against the salt sweat on my 
face, and the sound of the surf rising and falling as I raised 
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and lowered my head over the shovel—all were sensations I 
had known before, but they were intensified by this con¬ 
firmation after a long absence. 

To make certain that the posts were exactly vertical I had 
to balance them carefully before shovelling in the sand 
around the base. It would have been much simpler to call 
for help, but I had a naive desire to do it all myself. For the 
same reason I went to a great deal of unnecessary trouble in 
attaching the clothes line. As long as it had lain on the sand 
it had furnished me my direction between the two houses, 
but as soon as I had fastened it to one of the end posts I had 
to pull it up to pass it through the next, which destroyed my 
means of orientation. Swinging the loose end of the rope in 
front of me, I groped my way across the sand, until I heard 
it smack against the next upright. When I had tied the final 
knot, I put my hand on the rope, walked triumphantly up 
to the terrace, and sat down for a smoke. My tender palms 
had blistered and I was giddy from the heat and the exer¬ 
tion, but I was hugely pleased with myself. The effort to 
change the typewriter ribbon in Litchfield had bathed me 
in nervous perspiration, but this was the first time in what 
seemed like years that I had known the pleasure of sweating 
from manual labour. 

Perhaps my most vivid experience of the shore that 
summer took place the next afternoon. Because the ocean 
was still rather rough following a storm, I had agreed to 
postpone my first swim until the weekend, when Unde Ebe 
could accompany me. When he arrived on the beach, I was 
already waiting for him with my sister, and we walked 
together to the water’s edge. My skin, baked warm by the 
heat of the afternoon, was suddenly chilled by the sea 
breeze of approaching evening, and I picked my way 
gingerly across the band of broken dam shells and debris 
left by the high tide. 

“Here,” Uncle Ebe said, “let me take your hand.” 

We walked forward over the wet sand toward the roaring 
surf. Th»re w a " « sudden louder rash of water Hose in front 
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of us, and I let go my unde’s hand at the moment of its 
impact above my ankles. I could feel its pull as it skidded 
atound my shins, hissed up the beach behind me, eddied 
uncertainly just under my knees, and fell back, sucking the 
sand from beneath my heels. A thrill of goose pimples rose 
up my thighs, across my chest, and down over my arms, and 
I backed up the beach toward the sun. 

“Warm as toast!” my unde laughed at my shivering 
retreat, but he went on ahead. 

Back on the drier sand I tried a few push-ups to get warm. 
My biceps rebelled on the seventh and the blood sang in my 
ears, but I felt refortified and turned back to the ocean. It 
must be quite tough I stepped in flecks of foam as I 
advanced, and I noticed strips of seaweed whirling by my 
legs in the next wave. The surf was breaking far out but the 
breakers still had a great deal of force when they reached 
the beach Trying not to look like an old man, I stooped 
self-consdously to scoop up some water and splash it over 
my face and neck. Uncle Ebe’s footsteps plunked up 
beside me. 

“It's good,” he called, “but a little rough. Do you want 
my hand?” 

I shook my head, and asked him just to tell me when 
there was a wave big enough to dive through 

We walked forward into the surf. Each time a wave hit 
my legs I stopped for a moment, bracing myself stiff-legged 
against the eddying pull. 

“Now!” Unde Ebe shouted, but I had already heard the 
roar of a big one and was plunging flat. The water hit hard 
and cold. I could hear it boiling in my ears and felt the sting 
of the partides of sand and whirling seaweed against my 
face and chest. The wave rolled over me, its momentum 
overcoming my forward dive, turning my body a little side¬ 
ways and floating me back. I twisted around, reached for the 
bottom with my feet, and rose gasping, wading hard with 
the flow of waist-deep water before the backward pull could 
begin. At knee depth, my unde called, “Here,” and dosed 
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his hand on my arm, just as another wave caught me under 
the seat. I ran with it, laughing as it bumped me along, feel¬ 
ing like a hilarious drunk being given the bum’s rush by the 
bouncer. Up on the beach, I turned and waved to my uncle. 
I felt glorious, not cold any more, and anxious to try it 
again. We had several more dips before going up. 

Later, on the terrace, as Uncle Ebe poured Martinis, he 
reported to my mother. 

"Cuphandles did fine,” he said, using his old pet name for 
me. “There was a moment there whenlthoughthewas going 
to get himself boiled, but he sailed right up on the beach.” 

“I’m glad it was a success,” my mother said, “but re¬ 
member, darling, just be careful.” 

“Don’t worry. Mama. I will.” 

I was finding it hard not to think of myself as some sort 
of conquering hero. Physically, I felt wonderful. My skin 
tingled to the remembrance of sun and salt, and in all my 
muscles there was an elasticity I had almost forgotten. My 
beer had a pleasantly salty flavour, and as I sat there on the 
terrace, scenting the fresh sea air, hearing the distant surf, 
feeling my scalp and mouth and nose and eyes washed clean, 
I was filled with contentment. I knew just how the ocean 
looked beyond the waving eel grass of the dunes, how the 
bay looked glittering under the late afternoon sun, how the 
terrace and the white Adirondack chairs and the people 
sitting in them looked. At that moment the idea of blindness 
—past, present or future—simply did not exist. 

I swam nearly every day after that, usually three or four 
times. At high ride I had to be careful. Then the waves were 
much bigger and they broke close to the shore, so that my 
dives through them had to be properly timed. Beyond the 
breakers the bottom sloped away sharply, so that I did not 
always have the reassuring touch of sand beneath my feet, 
and if I swam in too fast I might find myself involuntarily 
riding a wave that could slam me down hard on the dam 
shells at the water’s edge. At low tide, when the line of 
breakers was far out and the resulting increase of surf 
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noise and white water made the ocean seem much rougher, 
I felt far more secure. The white water’s noise was a warn¬ 
ing, and the intermittent impact of each smaller wave 
against my body told me the direction to shore. Their sound 
and the slight backward drag that preceded them made it 
possible for me to time my shoreward dives to coincide with 
their crests and ride them for long distances into the shallow 
water. I was soon able to compete successfully in family 
races to see who could ride the waves the farthest. 

Within a week I had gained such confidence that I 
attempted a relatively daring feat. I had awaked very early, 
filled with the restless energy of the new day, and found it 
impossible to go back to sleep. Several times I tiptoed to 
the door of the bedroom to listen to the steady breathing of 
my mother and sister. Then I put on my bathing suit and 
made my way up to the terrace. I had hoped to meet Aunt 
Julie on her way down for a pre-breakfast swim, but there 
were no sounds of stirring life inside the house, and I began 
to shiver in the morning chill. At last I made up my mind. 
I felt my way along the narrow slatted walk to the bulwark, 
squared my heels against the steps on the other side, and 
walked as straight as I could across the hundred yards or 
more of sand to where the surf of low tide washed peace¬ 
fully on the beach. Not daring to hesitate for feat of losing 
my direction, I walked straight into the water until it was 
over knee depth, took one long flat dive into a roller, turned 
at what I hoped was a one hundred and eighty degree angle, 
and walked straight back across the beach. After what 
seemed like a very long time, my toe struck the bulkhead. I 
felt along its length until I had found the steps, and 
returned as I had come. There was no actual danger in all 
this. The sea was calm, the tide was low, and I had ventured 
out scarcely above my knees, but my uncle’s house was one 
of only three within half a mile, and the wide and deserted 
beach could not be seen from the house. If I had missed my 
reckoning I would have been forced to wander up and down 
for painful minutes before the humiliation of a rescue. I 
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might have allowed this contingency to outweigh the 
pleasure of a morning dip, but I was imbued with a fever of 
longing for independent action that brushed aside the 
ordinary hesitancies, and I made a regular habit of this 
solitary swim. 

The same longing sought release in another daily practice. 
I discovered that I could keep a fairly straight course along 
the shore line from the sound of the waves, and I took 
to running up and down the water’s edge. I would ask some 
member of the family who was sun-bathing to call to me on 
my return so that I would know where to stop, and then I 
would head off in the direction of Mantoloking. In the 
beginning I was brought to a panting halt after only fifty 
yards, but the sense of freedom I experienced made my 
running seem like flying, and I was soon able to keep it up 
for much greater distances. The inevitable finally happened 
one morning when I ran full tilt into another bather far up 
the beach. Fortunately, he was walking with his back toward 
me, and although we were both brought to our knees, 
neither of us was hurt. After that, I kept closer to home, but 
it never occurred to me to give up my running entirely. 

About the middle of August, my mother and sister left 
me in the sole possession of the cabin. My father had been 
ordered to the Cavalry Replacement Training Centre in Fort 
Riley, Kansas, and my mother was going to help him get 
settled. At the same time, my brother-in-law had been trans¬ 
ferred from West Point to Fort Ord, California, and 
although my sister could not join him until the fall, she had 
to supervise the packing and removal of the furniture from 
the West Point quarters. And so I became the master of my 
own manage. 

After a morning dip and breakfast with Aunt Julie, I 
returned to the cabin, despite her protests, to do my house¬ 
hold chores. I enjoyed making my bed, emptying the ash¬ 
trays, and sweeping out the sand to the accompaniment of 
Benny Goodman or Louis Armstrong records on the Talk¬ 
ing Book machine. Occasionally I wrote letters. My typing 
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was improving steadily, and although I sometimes lost my 
train of thought, my memory and power of concentration 
were improving, too. If it was a weekday, I might either 
accompany my aunt on a shopping expedition, to carry the 
packages, or go out on the beach with her children, Theo 
and Timmie. On weekends, my uncle and I often went sail¬ 
ing in the sloop that he kept moored in the bay. I remem¬ 
bered her well and could take over the tiller provided he 
kept an eye out for approaching boats or a looming shore 
line. After the noon swim and lunch, there was always a long 
nap followed by more bathing and an evening at the main 
house. When at last I went to bed, lulled by the pounding 
of the surf and far from the call of any whippoorwill, I was 
at peace with myself and slept soundly through the night. 

I was very dose to Uncle Ebe and Aunt Julie. During 
their long years of childlessness, they had shown a semi- 
parental affection for my brother and me, and although they 
were only a few years younger than my parents, they 
belonged to the generation after World War I and seemed 
much nearer in time. He had a romantic resemblance to 
John Barrymore and a ridiculous sense of humour. She had 
flame-coloured hair and an overwhelming sense of hospi¬ 
tality. Together, they made a striking and attractive couple. 
Their companionship was very congenial but it did not fully 
satisfy the craving for contemporaries that I had noticed in 
Litchfield. 

All the friends of the preceding summer were back in 
Mantoloking, but I was particularly indebted to a college 
classmate, Everett Allen. Because my uncle’s house was a 
mile and a half from the centre of Mantoloking, I had a 
transportation problem. In the daytime, my aunt could drop 
me at the Mantoloking Garage, which Ev was managing 
that summer, and two or three times I walked along the 
shore to the bathing beach, where I had arranged to be met; 
but in the evenings I depended on Ev to pick me up in his 
car, and he was very generous of his time. 

With Ev and my other friends I continued the explora- 
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tion of blindness. There was one night when, under Ev’s 
direction, I drove his car at a snail’s pace for a mile along a 
deserted back road, and another when we played darts 
together in a local tavern, until a wild shot extinguished the 
light bulb above the target. A more conservative form of 
amusement was a trip to the movies. I found I needed a 
minimum of explanation to visualise the action. It was easy 
to analyse stock situations, and my years of movie-going at 
college had engraved the faces and mannerisms of both the 
stars and a majority of the bit players on my memory. After¬ 
ward, we generally stopped for a hamburger and a beer. It 
was to a jukebox at the Point Pleasant Inn that I tried my 
first dancing. Occasionally my partner had to warn me away 
from another couple or a table, but I enjoyed it immensely, 
and later Ev and I took girls to the Saturday night dances at 
the Bay Head Yacht Club. 

The festive atmosphere of these dances was contagious, 
but conversation above the din was difficult. I was flattered 
when former acquaintances sought me out, but after the 
first pleasantries I was at a loss for something to say. Com¬ 
munication at such affairs was largely pantomimic and con¬ 
versation was often reduced to a disconnected commentary 
on what could be seen. It was embarrassing to be silent 
amidst all the gaiety, but in the movement and confusion I 
was often uncertain to whom I was speaking. Two or three 
times I found myself shouting a fatuous remark to the empty 
chair vacated by a friend who had moved on minutes before. 
Abruptly I felt terribly blind. 

But if blindness was a social handicap at the yacht club 
dances, it was rather an asset in smaller gatherings. Whether 
from a slightly morbid cariosity, a certain romantic appeal 
in the idea of blindness, or simple Christian charity, every¬ 
one was very kind to me, and I became for a time the centre 
of attention wherever I went. My natural vanity, intensi¬ 
fied after the loneliness of convalescence, was immensely 
flattered, and even when I recognised my own conceit I 
could not help enjoying the new role, particularly with girls. 
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After all, why shouldn’t I ? In learning to swim, to run, to 
sail, to attend movies and dances, I had managed to mini¬ 
mise my handicap in certain ways. If I could capitalise on it 
in my relations with girls, what harm was there in that? I 
could afford a little self-indulgence, but there was something 
extravagant in the ease with which I was carried away. 

I especially recall the night Ev drove me to a party at the 
house of a girl of whom I had seen a great deal the pre¬ 
ceding summer. The purpose of the party was to introduce 
a couple of Smith classmates who were staying with her for 
a few days, and I was absurdly pleased to find that I had 
known them both before. One had been the belle of the ball 
at a Hill School dance, and I had met the other on the train 
from Battle Creek while on my way to Princeton as a fresh¬ 
man. The geographical range of these chance encounters 
made me feel Uke a national figure, and when they played 
up to the situation I was on the crest of the wave. I felt sure 
that the general effect of the evening would enhance my 
prestige with the other girls present. 

My good opinion of my popularity received a shock not 
long afterward. A girl who had been responsive on several 
previous occasions turned suddenly evasive when I asked 
her for another date. After two or three failures on the 
telephone, I mentioned my misgivings to Ev. It turned out 
that she had already confided in him. She really liked me, 
Ev said, but I “worried” her. She felt that I was beginning 
to "get serious,” and she had decided that it would be 
better to discourage any romantic involvement before it 
could develop. In front of Ev, I laughed off this rebuff under 
a show of condescending amusement, but inwardly I was 
both hurt and angry. For several days I nursed my wounded 
pride, but in the end I had to admit that perhaps I had got 
what 1 deserved. If I were to put myself forward as a blind 
man, then I must expect to be treated as one. I had been 
trading on my handicap to build up social capital, but what 
had I done to overcome it? In answering die question, I 
forgot all about the incident that had prompted me to ask it. 
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I had not yet progressed beyond the stage of experimenta¬ 
tion, and I had viewed even Braille as a game. My horizons 
had been constantly expanding, but I had avoided placing 
myself in the landscape. I had not tried to think about the 
future in terms of a systematic adjustment to my difficulties. 
Instead, I had settled myself behind a wall, postponing all 
decisions in a moral blindness that was the worse in that it 
had been intentional. 

The summer was drawing to its close, and as each bright 
day fled into the past I felt a mounting urgency to break 
down the wall I had built against the future. It was clear 
that there was no longer any real substance to the idea of 
my physical weakness. I could run a mile, do twenty push¬ 
ups, or swim for half an hour without being winded. My 
weight was close to 160 pounds, and although I still seemed 
to need an afternoon nap, I felt alert and energetic through 
the rest of the day. I had followed Dr Denig’s prescription 
almost to the letter. Did I still harbour some fugitive hope 
that I was going to recover my sight? 

Undressing for bed late one night, I determined to put 
myself to the test. Sitting down on my bed deliberately, I 
bent my head over the lamp on my night table and snapped 
it on. There was a flick behind my eyes, like the leap of a 
tiny electric spark, and then the ugly wavering glare of the 
street lights in the misty blackness. Was the blackness less 
black? I turned the lamp off and felt another flick. On. 
Flick. Off. Flick. On. Flick. I stared into the bulb behind the 
street lights; then—methodically rolling my head from side 
to side, bringing it to rest each time at centre—I began 
counting up to ten, snapping the switch each time I reached 
the number, in a kind of hypnotic trance beyond which I 
could hear the steady drone of the surf, the song of the 
toads, the piping of the crickets, the restless flutter of the 
moths on the screen. 

*Teter?” 

I started up guiltily as Aunt Julie’s voice came through 
the window. 
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“Oh, hi, Julie. Is anything the matter?” 

“That’s what I wanted to ask you. I saw this mysterious 
flickering from my window, like a mariner in distress, and 
wondered whether there was anything I could do to 
help.” 

“Oh,” I said, thinking fast. “I just couldn’t figure out 
whether the light was on or off and didn’t want to leave it 
burning.” 

“Well, it’s on now. Are you sure that’s all you wanted ?” 

“Yes. I’m terribly sorry to bring you all the way down 
here. I should have unscrewed the bulb.” 

“All right, then. If you’re sure everything’s all right. I’ll 
get back to bed.” Her voice retreated across the sand. 

Looking down at the light for the last time, I snapped it 
off. There was no difference. It was clear that the illusion of 
light was only an illusion, traceable to the sensation of heat 
on my face above the glowing bulb. I got into bed and lay 
back, filled with a kind of cold anger and contempt for my 
obstinate refusal to accept the obvious. 

The next morning I typed a letter to Dr Scoville. 
Choosing my words carefully, I explained that although I 
thought I had accepted my handicap much earlier, I found 
that there were still stubborn pockets of resistance within 
me. The time had come to remove the last lingering doubts, 
and therefore, although the request reflected no lack of con¬ 
fidence in previous medical advice, I would appreciate his 
recommendation of a good nerve specialist with whom I 
might have one final consultation. It had not been an easy 
letter to write, but, having written it, I felt suddenly eman¬ 
cipated. Very soon now I should be under way. 

Some three weeks later, I was sitting next to my sister on 
a train bound for Baltimore and an appointment with Dr 
Walter E. Dandy of Johns Hopkins. As we swayed along I 
could feel the familiar chill of impassivity creeping over me, 
and my voice sounded strange as I reminisced lightheartedly 
about weekend trips to Baltimore during college days. 
Walking through the station, I pointed out the restaurant 
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where my friends and I used to drink a last beer before 
taking the train back to Princeton, but once we were inside 
the taxi all sense of familiarity ceased. 

Johns Hopkins was another world. We walked down 
hundreds of yards of corridor, pausing to inquire the way 
at the intersections, and when at last we had found Dr 
Dandy’s door, we sat on a wooden settee in silence. I was 
hot and tired, and in the anonymous hall, in the hearing of 
other patients, there was nothing to say. I was surprised, 
when my turn came, to have Dr Dandy himself greet us at 
the door. The office gave the impression of being old- 
fashioned, and Dr Dandy, an elderly and very gentle 
gentleman, appeared to be in no hurry to begin. The ex¬ 
amination itself was brief, but before it was half over I think 
I knew what the verdict would be. He delivered it gently, 
and when he had finished he leaned over, squeezed my 
hand, and said, “You’re a brave boy.” 

I cannot remember what else he said. I was only thinking 
how to say good-bye and thank you and get out of there. 
Emerging into the corridor, I could feel that my face was 
stiff. 

“Gee, Pete,” Bimbi said in a low voice. 

"It’s O.K.” I did not want to talk about it there. We did 
not say anything on the long walk through the corridors, or 
in front of the driver in the taxi, or in front of the waitress 
in the station restaurant. We each ordered a beer and a club 
sandwich, and when the waitress had gone, Bimbi gave my 
hand a little squeeze. Everyone was squeezing my hand 
today, I thought, but this was different. I smiled, and some 
of the stiffness left my face. 

“It’s going to be O.K., Pete,” she said. 

“Sure it is,” I said. "After all, it’s only what I expected, 
and now I know where I stand.” 

It had taken a long time and a lot of doctors. Be of good 
ebeer, my dear\ . . . You'll never be able to read again. . . . 
You're a brave boy. ,. . 

“He’s a nice guy, I guess,” I said, "but I wish doctors 
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would just come out and say what they mean. Plain and 
simple. ‘You’re a btave boy.’ It makes you want to say, Tm 
not a brave boy. I’m just a blind boy.* ” 

“I know what you mean,” my sister said, “but I think he 
was just terribly touched. His eyes filled with tears when he 
said it.” 

“Oh,” I said, and I softened. 

The waitress came with the beer and the sandwiches and 
set them on the table. 

“Look, Pete,” my sister said with a helpless little laugh, 
“I’ve just got to disappear for a moment. Will you be O.K. ?” 

“Fine,” I said, and she hurried off. I took a long swallow 
of the beer, listening to the jukebox echoing in the hum and 
clatter of the restaurant. I was glad for the moment of soli¬ 
tude. The beer tasted good, and I swallowed again. After all, 
the situation had not really changed and there was no use 
quibbling about the "brave boy” fine. I had had a wonderful 
summer, and I had not really tackled the problem yet. I had 
a lot to learn, but I had a lot of time to learn it in, and I 
could take one thing at a time. And there was always that 
other thing. Blindness was nothing, less than nothing beside 
that other thing, the hell I had been through in college. 
Then I had had 20/20 vision, but now I had myself, my 
whole self. Thinking about it, I almost wanted to laugh 
my contempt for my blindness, and, feeling cheerful again, 
I began to look forward to Bimbi’s return. I wondered 
whether she had gone off on purpose, because she had known 
that I needed this moment to be alone. She was perfectly 
capable of it, I knew. When she did come back I turned to 
her, and this time I really smiled. 

“Don’t worry,” I told her. “I’m not worrying. Honestly.” 
I laughed. "I’m a brave boy. What do you say to another 
beer?” 

The barriers were down between us, and the other wall 
was gone, too. Until the dust had settled, I would not be able 
to see beyond it clearly, but I was facing in the right direc- 
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The Bridge to the Future 


The summer was over, and from Johns Hopkins I went 
directly back to Litchfield. My father was at Fort Riley, my 
brother had returned to prep school. When my sister left 
with her children for California, my mother and I were 
quite alone on the farm. It was quiet there, but beneath the 
tremulous calm of the fading Indian summer, I felt the rest¬ 
less stirrings of a seasonal change of spirit. 

The status quo could not continue. It was unfair to both 
parents to have my father alone at Fort Riley while my 
mother played nursemaid to me through the long winter. 
But that was only part of it. The visit to Dr Dandy had 
changed my whole perspective. While my blindness had 
been temporary, my adjustment to it had been confined to 
going over the same ground in the dark. Now that the 
temporary had become the permanent, I was forced to 
reckon with the future. 

The immediate future meant a return to Princeton. The 
next step toward any more distant career would have to be 
the completion of my college education, and I had never 
thought of any other college. Indeed, I had already discussed 
the possibilities with a friend much earlier in the summer. 
Speaking for his five room-mates, he had made me a 
generous offer. I could room with them, he said, and they 
could take turns leading me to classes and reading me my 
assignments. What with Braille, typing and the Talking 
Book, I had agreed that there were no insurmountable 
obstacles. I had agreed, but I had not committed myself to 
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the agreement. In the active involvements of Mantoloking, 
the plan had seemed remote, abstract, and exploratory. 
Now it became the only means of escape from an intolerable 
exile, and I took the initiative for almost the first time. 

I began by writing a letter to Princeton requesting re¬ 
admittance for the spring term. Trying not to appear wilfully 
optimistic, I outlined a full programme for the solution of 
my problems. The letter itself was proof of my ability to 
type, and I exaggerated the extent of my progress with 
Braille and the value of the Talking Book. I touched on the 
psychological importance of returning before my class¬ 
mates had graduated, but I did not stress any practical 
dependence on them. I could hire self-help students who 
were taking the same courses to read the assignments to 
me. I could not, of course, say the most important thing— 
that I had died and been reborn, and that I longed to trans¬ 
late into action all the energy of my new-found love for life. 
I could only hope that what I left unsaid would lend some 
of its desperate sincerity to the cold logic of my reasoning. 

What I believed would speak most eloquently of my 
affirmative attitude was the statement that I planned to 
acquire a Seeing Eye dog. This, too, had been discussed 
earlier. As far back as June, my mother had written to The 
Seeing Eye, and I had passively acquiesced in filling out a 
tentative application, but I had no heart for the plan. I 
recoiled from the possession of a Seeing Eye dog as a per¬ 
manent badge of handicap, and the printed information my 
mother read to me sounded singularly unappetising. I 
would have to spend several weeks at the training school 
in Morristown with a group of other blind students. The 
regimen of the course promised to be extremely ascetic, 
and the notion that, throughout it, I would be an object of 
philanthropy was humiliating. The fact that I was willing 
to subject myself to such humiliation ought to be the 
firmest pledge of my sincerity to the Princeton authorities. 

Having asserted that I would acquire a dog before the 
spring term opened in February, I immediately wrote to 
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The Seeing Eye to announce that I must have a dog by 
February in order to return to Princeton. I was playing 
both ends against the middle, but my conviction of the 
essential rightness of my course was so strong that I 
scarcely recognised the hypocrisy of my position. 

While I waited for the outcome of these negotiations, I 
set to work to prove my good intentions. I studied the 
hateful little dots in my Braille primer and practised writing 
with my slate and stylus. I ordered another Talking Book 
volume from the Library of Congress and forced myself to 
adjust to this new form of reading. I did setting-up exercises 
and took long walks with my mother to harden myself for 
the physical strain of the Seeing Eye course. Still, the time 
passed slowly, and when a letter from Princeton promised 
only a carehil consideration of my request, I asked my 
mother to drive me down for a personal meeting with Dean 
Gauss. 

It was an uneasy interview. Imagining the serene, tolerant, 
always half-amused lines around his mouth and eyes, I thrust 
my arguments forward to penetrate the veil of silent space 
that hung between us. I tried to anticipate every objection, 
and when he made none, I felt as if I had been charging 
uphill against an enemy who had unexpectedly retired 
through the mist. For himself, he was conciliatory and 
sympathetic, but gently, firmly non-committal as to the 
verdict of the committee that would have to pass on my 
case. 

Flushed by my inner heat, I decided to pursue the attack 
on the other front. I telephoned The Seeing Eye and 
arranged for an appointment on the following Monday. The 
interview with Mrs Campbell began with much of the same 
indefinite quality as that with Dean Gauss. Like him, she 
was courtly but reserved; and made uneasy by my inability 
to see the facial responses of my opponent, I again took 
refuge in the sound of my own voice. I could easily afford 
the tuition fee of $150, which was the sole cost of the 
course. After my summer of swimming at the shore, I was 
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certain my physical condition would be adequate to the 
strain. I must have a dog before February in order to return 
to Princeton without losing a full year. 

When I had finished, Mrs Campbell called for an in¬ 
structor to test my co-ordination. He took me out to the 
driveway, where he led me around in a series of quick turns 
by a U-shaped leather handle similar to those attached to 
the dogs’ harnesses. The most I had expected from the visit 
was an indefinite commitment, so that, when we went 
inside, I was taken aback by Mrs Campbell’s announcement 
that there had been a cancellation in the class to begin the 
following Sunday. Could I be ready to enroll at that time? 
I hesitated only long enough to offer my mother a chance 
to speak, and then I took the plunge. Certainly I could. 

I had taken the first positive step, but throughout the next 
six days, as I thought over what I knew about The Seeing 
Eye, I felt a chill of new misgivings. It was going to be a 
lonely time. The sense of total isolation I anticipated had 
been summed up in Mrs Campbell’s answer to the sole 
question I had asked about the course. Would I be allowed 
to bring along a portable phonograph and some records? 
Her refusal was polite, but firm and unhesitating. 

“You’ll be too busy with your dog,” she said, “to allow 
time for other distractions, and, in any case, your room¬ 
mates may not be music lovers.” 

Perhaps it was my guilty consciousness of having failed to 
confess the suicide attempt that translated these words into 
a stinging reprimand. 

“We have no collegiate frivolities here, Mr Putnam,” I 
fancied her saying, “and no special privileges. Your family, 
your friends, your education, your whole background will 
count for nothing. Here, Mr Putnam, you will start from 
scratch.” 

Faced with the prospect of so hostile an environment, I 
suffered gnawing doubts as to my ability to master the train¬ 
ing. Many people, I knew, had failed in the past and had 
been forced to leave The Seeing Eye without dogs. I had 
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pinned all my hopes on the procurement of such a dog. With¬ 
out it, there would be no returning to Princeton, and with¬ 
out Princeton, I could see nothing ahead. In a breath-taking 
turn of events, The Seeing Eye had become the sole bridge 
to the future. Cross it I must, and I must cross it alone. 

About three o’clock the following Sunday afternoon, my 
mother turned the car into the driveway of The Seeing Eye. 
I was still unloading my bags from the back of the station 
waggon, when I heard rapid footsteps on the gravel and a 
cheerful voice that identified itself as Mr Northrup, the 
instructor for my class. We shook hands, he picked up 
the lighter of the two bags, and I followed him into the big 
house. He gave terse, accurate instructions as to steps, halls, 
and doorways supplemented by slaps of his hand upon door¬ 
jambs, columns and railings, but whenever my mother 
offered to guide me, interrupted his chatter to call out, 
“Let him do it himself, Mrs Putnam.” When he had 
pounded out the position of my bed, bureau, and closet, and 
had shown me the lavatory, he ushered us into a place 
called the recreation room and left us. 

Our paths did not cross again until about a half-hour later. 
My mother had left for New York to catch the train to Fort 
Riley, and I was just returning from the front porch where I 
had waved her off. Crossing the hall, I groped uncertainly 
for the stair railing. 

“Keep your head up, Mr Putnam,” he called from the 
landing. “And stand up straight.” 

In reaching for the railing, I had allowed my head to 
creep forward and my shoulders to round. I stiffened guiltily. 

“I’m sorry,” I said, and immediately blushed at the fool¬ 
ishness of the apology. 

“It’s all right,” he said cheerfully. “It’s a frequent man¬ 
nerism of the new blind, but it’s a good thing to catch 
early.” And he bounded on up the stairs. My education at 
The Seeing Eye had begun. 

My principal recollection of the hours that followed is 
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one of aimless boredom. We were not to receive our dogs 
for three days, and the time of waiting seemed unjustifiably 
long. 

Twice a day we heard short lectures from Mr Humphrey, 
vice-president in charge of training, on the general prin¬ 
ciples of guide-dog technique, and each morning and after¬ 
noon Mr Northrup provided a few minutes of practical 
application. Dividing the class into shifts of four each, he 
•drove us in to Morristown, where he led us around the 
streets, one at a time, by the U-shaped harness handle. We 
used the code name “Juno” in addressing the mythical dog, 
whose part was played by Mr Northrup, and, as we followed 
him around a simple route, issued the commands, “Juno, 
right,” “Juno, forward,” or “Juno, left,” as the situation 
demanded. Mr Humphrey had explained that we must 
reward our dogs for every correct action in the performance 
of their duty. This reward was to be given verbally in the 
form of “Atta good girll” intoned with all the simulated 
rapture we could muster. So it was that, as the ebullient 
Mr Northrup stopped and started at curbs, turned to right 
or left, crossed and recrossed streets, I found myself, again 
and again, praising his unwavering obedience with a phrase 
that lost none of its absurdity through frequent repetition: 
“Atta good girl, Juno!” 

The lectures were interesting and the walks were fun, but 
together they consumed no more than two or three hours a 
day. The rest of the time was spent in the dreary monotony 
of waiting. We waited in the station waggon, recreation 
room, or in our bedrooms. We waited for walks, for lectures 
and for meals. We waited to get up and we waited to go to 
bed again, and there was nothing to do but smoke, listen to 
the radio, or talk to the other students, whom I still found 
it hard to identify. Many a time in those three days I thought 
bitterly of Mrs Campbell’s remark that 1 would be too busy 
with my dog for the distraction of phonograph records. But 
all this was forgotten in the excitement of my first meeting 
W<th Minnie, 
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As with everything else at The Seeing Eye, this followed 
a formula worked out through the experience of many years. 
One at a time, we were taken into the recreation room for 
the ceremony. When my turn came, Mr Northrup sat me 
in a chair facing the door and explained the procedure. He 
gave me a piece of meat in one hand and a leash in the other. 
When Minnie appeared, I was to offer her the meat, and, 
while she was eating it, snap the leash on her chain collar. 
Then, with a chorus of “atta good girls,” I was to lead her to 
my room, play with her, pat her, and generally make friends. 
WTien I had repeated these instructions, Mr Northrup left 
me alone and hurried off to the kennels to fetch her. The 
big front door of the house slammed, and there was silence. 
I waited. 

Minnie, I thought. What a namel I had learned it only 
that morning. I had learned, too, that she was a German 
shepherd, fawn-coloured, spayed, and weighing fifty-nine 
pounds, but I could not imagine what sort of reality under¬ 
lay these statistics. Minnie. Minnie the Moocher. Minerva. 
The closest I had ever been to such a sensation was at 
curtain time in the Triangle Club, but then there had been 
the music of the overture to steady the rhythm of my pulse. 
Now there was only silence. Through it I could hear the 
ticking of my grandfather’s watch in my pocket and the 
pounding of my heart inside my rib cage. I fingered the 
snap on the leash in my right hand and felt the raw ham¬ 
burger, cool and moist, in the palm of my left. I wished I 
knew whether I had time to light a cigarette. 

Then the front door slammed again and I forgot every¬ 
thing else. I heard Mr Northrup’s voice, cooing encourage¬ 
ments to the dog that had been his and was to be mine. I 
heard the sound of her eager whimpering as they ap¬ 
proached the top of the stairs. I heard the click of her claws 
on the linoleum floor as they crossed the hall. And then I 
heard her come through the door in a rush. 

“Here, Minnie,” I said, holding out the hamburger. But 
she was half in my lap, snuffling my clothes, licking my face, 
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and wiggling excitedly all over, a living thing of warmth and 
fur and breath and movement that burst through the dead 
statistics of the morning. It seemed a full minute before I 
was able to give her the meat. I clipped on the leash and 
technically, at least, she was mine. I rose. 

“Minnie, heel!” I commanded. “Atta good girl!” Mr 
Northrup followed us out of the room and down the hall, 
telling me to jerk back on the leash to make Minnie, who 
was straining ahead excitedly, walk quietly beside my knee. 
At the door of the bedroom he took my elbow. 

“Be good to her, Mr Putnam,” he said. “She’s a beautiful 
blonde bitch, perfectly suited to a Princeton man.” 

Unforgettable as was my introduction to Minnie, it faded 
by comparison with the thrill of our first walk together. On 
the following morning, in Morristown, she waited at sit 
beside me, making quick nervous little gestures in her 
impatience to be off, but Mr Northrup was deliberately 
reviewing the final details. Her leash, looped over to half its 
length, was to be coiled around the second and third fingers 
of my left hand, and then all four fingers were to be held in 
a light grip around the harness handle itself. 

That way, he explained, if I lost hold of the handle, I 
would still have her by the leash. 

I grasped the handle with my leashed fingers to demon¬ 
strate my understanding, and Minnie got up. 

“Put her at sit again,” Mr Northrup said, and, when I 
had done so, reprimanded me sharply. “Reward your dog, 
Mr Putnam!” 

“Atta good girl, Minnie,” I cooed. 

“All right.” Mr Northrup stepped back. “Whenever 
you’re ready.” 

I picked up the harness handle and Minnie started off 
eagerly before I had time to give her the command. 

“Atta good girl,” I repeated hurriedly, following her 
along the sidewalk. It was an amazing sensation. 

From the moment we began, my mind was divided into 
two parts. The first concentrated on the technical details and 
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mechanics of walking, the proper break in the wrist, the 
relaxed grip on the harness handle, the co-ordination of our 
movements, particularly at turns, the correct inflections in 
my commands, with their appropriate accompanying 
gestures, and, above all, the application of the vocal reward 
after each of Minnie’s obedient responses to them: "Atta 
good girl, Minniel” 

The other part of my mind was devoted to pure sensation. 
We were moving rapidly along the quiet street. With Mr 
Northrup, we had travelled the same route at the same speed 
of four miles an hour, and yet this was quite different. It was 
as if, having mastered the steps of the waltz to the one, two, 
three of the dancing instructor, I now found myself waltz¬ 
ing at a ball with a real partner to the accompaniment of a 
full orchestra. The harness handle was identical with the 
one Mr Northrup had used, but now it pulsed with the 
animal rhythm of Minnie’s smoothly rotating shoulders, and 
when she swerved around an oncoming pedestrian, hesitated 
at the grade of a driveway, or stopped for a curb, her move¬ 
ments had the instinctive, organic grace of nature. I was 
reminded of the first uncertain thrill of balancing alone on a 
bicycle after my father had withdrawn his steadying hand, 
realising in one proud and anxious moment that I was doing 
it alone. I am doing it, said one part of my mind, and I must 
think what I am doing, said the other, but there was no room 
for fear, and I found I could not stop smiling. 

Minnie’s arrival did more than put new life into the 
harness handle. It helped to explain and thereby mitigate 
the asceticism of our whole regimen. Getting up at six in the 
morning to take the dogs out was not pleasant in itself, but 
it was certainly a reasonable concession. For the first days, 
we were asked to stay out of the recreation room, to simplify 
their adjustment to their new surroundings, and even to 
stop smoking, to avoid offending their sensitive nostrils. 
We fed them personally, curried and brushed them once a 
day, and did not leave them alone for an instant. At night, 
Minnie slept chained to the bed on the floor beside me, and 
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during the day, I took her everywhere—including the 
lavatory when I washed and shaved—to spare her the pain 
of even the briefest separation from me. 

The wonder, the miracle, which grew rather than dimin¬ 
ished on reflection, was the fact that such a separation could 
actually cause her pain, but there was no doubting it. From 
the end of her chain she followed my every move, crawling 
back and forth under the bed as I wandered from bureau to 
closet when dressing, or raising her head quickly if I 
happened to scrape my chair back while typing a letter. Her 
capacity for affection seemed boundless, and to me, who had 
expected the attitude of my guide dog to be one of austere 
and distant loyalty, Minnie’s puppyish ecstasy in play, nip¬ 
ping my hands when I patted her or laving my face with her 
tongue when she wanted attention, was another of those 
gratifying surprises I seemed to encounter at every turn. 

As the course gradually unfolded through Mr Humphrey’s 
lectures and Mr Northrup’s comments on our daily walks, 
the logic and analytical care behind even the most trivial 
details of our training made an ever deeper impression on 
my mind. The basic idea was simplicity itself. At bottom, 
it was no more than the pleasure-pain principle of educa¬ 
tion. What made it distinctive, inspiring, even miraculous, 
was the fact that the pleasure and the pain, the reward 
and the correction, were not physical but psychological. 

All of the three forms of correction were verbal. When 
our dogs appeared to be dawdling, sniffing, or generally 
inattentive, we might employ a phrase borrowed from the 
German—“Hopp, hopp!”—meaning roughly “Get a wiggle 
on.” It was pronounced with a rising inflection, in a tone of 
encouragement. Growling, barking, or failure to obey a 
previous command called for a clear rebuke—“Quit itl”— 
spoken in a guttural menacing tone. The most serious 
offences, such as forgetting to stop for curbs, bumping us 
into obstacles, or deliberate disobedience, were to be met 
with the severest reprimand—“Pfuil”—mouthed with all 
the venom of which we were capable. So terrible was this 
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imprecation that we were strictly forbidden its use during 
the first two weeks of the course. We could not risk any 
alienation of affection during the critical period of the 
honeymoon and, if a “pfui” were in order, Mr Northrup 
intervened to administer it. In special instances, such as a 
dogfight or emptying inside the house, a leash correction, 
consisting of a sharp jerk upon the leash, was a physical 
supplement to the purely vocal means of reproof; hut it was 
regarded as a supplement only, a preliminary warning to 
focus the dog’s full attention on the awful "pfui” that was 
to follow. Corporal punishment was absolutely prohibited. 

The importance of moderation and justice in applying 
these forms of correction was illustrated by one of Mr 
Humphrey’s frequent anecdotes. It centred on a former 
student who had tried to dominate his dog completely, jerk¬ 
ing her around on the leash and reproving her with “pfuT’s 
for the slightest failures. Ultimately, showing a thoroughly 
human understanding of her rights, the dog walked her 
blind master straight into a telephone pole, no mean reprisal 
in view of the speed with which we walked. 

“You can’t make these dogs do anything,” Mr Humphrey 
stated bluntly, “and the reason you can’t is because you’re 
blind and they know it. They do what they do because they 
want to, and they won’t want to unless you say 'atta good 
girl’ every time they do, and sound as if you mean it every 
time you say it.” 

He followed this with a story to illustrate the affirmative 
side of the pleasure-pain principle. It concerned a quite 
different sort of student, a man who deeply loved and 
admired his dog. He had progressed rapidly at The Seeing 
Eye, but some time after he had returned home he began to 
experience a puzzling difficulty. His dog continued to 
perform smoothly in the streets, but no sooner had they left 
for work in the morning than she began to employ every 
method she knew to confuse his orientation so as to bring 
him back to his own front door. It developed that, whereas 
he often got down to play with her on the living-room floor 
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at home, he had forgotten to express gratitude for her 
efforts in the street. As a result, she sought always to return 
as soon as possible to the spot she associated with her 
master’s approval. As soon as he was reminded to reward 
her with the magical “atta good girl,” she became a cheerful 
and willing worker. It was as simple as that. 

But if guide-dog techniques were simple in theory, there 
were a thousand and one complexities in application, and 
my confidence was repeatedly shaken during my daily walks 
with Minnie. Morristown was an ideal testing ground. There 
was a business district with overhanging awnings, crowds 
of Christmas shoppers, and heavy traffic, as well as a shanty 
town with yelping mongrels and cracked and broken pave¬ 
ments. There was a park with curving walks and distracting 
squirrels, as well as residential streets with children on roller 
skates, baby carriages, and express waggons. There were 
disturbing diagonal crossings, high and low curbs, a long 
flight of irregularly spaced steps, a railroad station with 
clattering trains and hurrying travellers, and a construction 
project that filled the air with the nerve-racking staccato of 
pneumatic drills. 

Through all this maze of noise and confusion I walked 
with Minnie daily, and I often found my physical and mental 
concentration strained to the utmost. The formula for 
reward and correction was simple enough, but it was difficult 
to tell, when Minnie swerved suddenly to the left, whether 
she was preparing to chase a neighbourhood cat or trying to 
take me around a parked baby carriage. If I misinterpreted 
her motives, I might be guilty either of reproving a good 
deed or rewarding a misdemeanour, both of which con¬ 
tingencies filled me with despair. 

What complicated all the other problems was the neces¬ 
sity of memorising our routes. Contrary to a still popular 
misconception, it is the master and not the dog who must 
choose their itinerary. The dog is responsible for her 
master’s safety as she guides him through moving traffic and 
around stationary obstacles, but it is up to him to direct her 
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■with rights and lefts at curbs and intersections. For this 
reason, he must know exactly where he is at any given 
moment. To accustom us to this necessity, Mr Northrup 
outlined the itinerary of each walk before we started, and 
then followed us about the streets, keeping silent as much 
as possible in order to simulate real conditions. 

Accuracy of memory was crucial. Since the number of 
blocks on one side of the street was frequently not the same 
as on the other, to confuse “cross, and turn right,” with 
“turn right, and cross” was to court disaster, and each 
succeeding turn and crossing, even though correctly re¬ 
membered, would take us farther off our course. 

I know nothing in my experience of blindness more trying 
than the sense of being lost. The sudden thrill of panic that 
gripped me recalled those nightmare moments of my child¬ 
hood when, losing sight of my family in a European city, 
I felt myself deserted and alone in the midst of busy crowds 
whose language I could neither speak nor understand. 
Had I missed my turn? The distance to the next curb 
seemed suddenly to double; I listened in a fever for some 
recognisable sound. Yesterday—or had it been the day 
before?—there had been construction drills on this block. 
Where were they now ? The whirring hum and intermittent 
chime of a gasoline pump on my left was disconcerting. I 
could not recall a gas station on this street. I broke into a 
cold sweat, and my nervousness seemed somehow to impart 
itself to Minnie. When she stopped suddenly at a curb, my 
foot slipped over the edge, and my “atta good girl” sounded 
perfunctory. She stirred restlessly, as I tried to decide our 
next move. 

“Waiting for a streetcar, Mr Putnam?” Mr Northrup 
spoke in my ear. “I’m getting hungry. Let’s get back to 
lunch. Cross and turn left to the station waggon.” 

My tension vanished in laughter at his good-natured way 
of setting me straight, but when afternoon came I had to face 
the same bewildering variety of problems all over again. 

With time and practice, my memorisation of the routes. 
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physical co-ordination, and mastery of the correct order and 
inflection of commands improved. But my fascination with 
the complexities of the training had beguiled me into a 
basic misconception. I was blind, but I clung to the belief 
that an academic grasp of the axioms, postulates and for¬ 
mulas of guide-dog techniques could banish the uncertainties 
of blindness. Through a false intellectualism, I was insisting 
upon the attainment of an unattainable certainty. 

The fear of uncertainty, like a foolish consistency, is the 
hobgoblin of little minds. Perhaps it is the basic fear from 
which all others flow. I could not endure it. I had to know. 
As regarded the work at The Seeing Eye, I had to know, at 
every given moment, exactly where I was, exactly what 
Minnie was doing, and exactly why she was doing it. I 
rejected as unscientific every guide-dog equation that 
Included an x variable factor. I did not realise that the 
acceptance of the x variable factor, the element of uncer¬ 
tainty, was essential to all human progress, scientific or 
otherwise. Uncertainty is a primary condition, not merely 
of blindness, but of life itself, and to reject it through fear 
is to reject life as a whole. 

The most valuable lesson a Seeing Eye dog owner can 
learn is also the simplest. He must understand that he is 
blind, and that his dog can see. This adds up to a human 
li m i t ation and a canine potentiality. On the other hand, he 
has the power of reason, while his dog has a set of power¬ 
fully irrational instincts, and this adds up to a human poten¬ 
tiality and a canine limitation. Both have the power to love 
that can alone make possible the patience, die concentra¬ 
tion, and the self-discipline to weld the two—the man 
animal and the dog animal—into a working team. Through 
love, they learn to recognise and to forgive both their own 
and each other’s limitations, and to realise their joint poten¬ 
tialities. I do not know how much of all this I came to 
understand during my first stay at The Seeing Eye, but with 
the passing of the days, I found that, even when I did not 
know where I was, even when I was lost, nervous, and 
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confused, I could say “Atta goad girl, Minnie!” for every¬ 
thing she did and could mean it every time I said it. I was 
making progress at learning the great lesson of The Seeing 
Eye, and I have come to think of it as the great lesson of 
life as well. 

The growth of a new understanding and respect for my 
own limitations inevitably expressed itself in a new under¬ 
standing and respect for my classmates. In place of the 
anonymous assortments of blind men and women I had 
anticipated, I found seven distinct and vivid personalities. 
On the surface, we were a motley collection. There was 
Mr Torbak, an elderly Pole from Boston; Mr McNeill, a 
native-born Scot from Chicago; Mrs Calhoun, a widow in 
her forties from St Louis; Mr Bauermann, who kept a candy 
and news stand in upstate New York; Mr Curtiss, a piano 
tuner from Washington, D.C.; Mr Ballard, who rented 
electronic equipment and kept house for his mother in 
western Pennsylvania; and Miss Burke, a young girl who 
worked in a canning factory in Tennessee. 

Despite the range of our ages, interests and backgrounds, 
we got along famously, and this was much less because we 
shared a common blindness than because, sharing it, we 
sought a common solution. We felt the same pride and 
affection for our dogs, experienced the same difficulties, and 
possessed the same determination to succeed. The nervous 
energy generated to meet the strain of the course had to have 
a release, and because The Seeing Eye had made us 
optimists, we found that release in laughter. Some of the 
things we laughed at were funny, and some were not, but 
we laughed at them together, and our individual differences 
melted away as completely as though they had never 
existed. 

Beneath the constraint of the teacher-student relation¬ 
ship, I was developing a similar affection for those members 
of the staff with whom I came in contact. There was Miss 
Hutchinson, who read me my mail; Morris Frank, the 
owner of the first Seeing Eye dog; Mr Debetaa, a French 
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Swiss who was co-chief of the staff of instructors; and Mr 
Ebeling, the German-born executive vice-president of the 
school. Our mutual duties did not permit much time for 
social intercourse, but even the most glancing contacts con¬ 
veyed a cheerful warmth. At lunch, when they distributed 
themselves among the students in the dining room, their 
conversation moved easily over a wide variety of topics, and 
it was clear that the range of their interests extended far 
beyond their professional duties at The Seeing Eye. 

But it was Mr Northrup with whom I had the most to do, 
and consequently it was he who came to symbolise for me 
the versatile and well-rounded personality of the staff as a 
whole. Daily, he walked some fifteen miles with the re¬ 
sponsibility for the safety and mental well-being of eight 
dogs and their masters, and at night, he slept at the school on 
constant call. Yet despite the demands of his duties, he was 
finding the time to read Nietzsche’s Thus Spake Zarathustra., 
which he discussed with me at dinner. I especially recall a 
Saturday afternoon on which he advanced the entire 
schedule by half an hour in order to listen to the broadcast 
of the last act of Die Walkiire. Because, as Mrs Campbell had 
predicted, my classmates were not music lovers, or at any 
rate not Wagner lovers, he invited me into his room to share 
his radio. Afterward I found myself making quite a con¬ 
fession of my personal history and hopes for the future. In 
the midst of it, he let fall a comment I have never forgotten. 

“You’re making a fine adjustment,” he said, “and we all 
admire and respect you for it.” 

To hear these words from one whom I so admired and 
respected was immensely flattering, but, more than that, they 
struck me as a first possible guarantee of my success. I had 
come to The Seeing Eye regarding the acquisition of a dog 
only as a means to an end. In my fear of failure, I had sought 
to repress every instinct, every appetite, every tie with the 
past that could not reinforce me in a grim test of strength. 
To my growing surprise, I had found the devotion of 
M i nni e, the intellectual appeal of the course, the cama- 
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raderie of my classmates, and the entire character of my 
experience so appealing that they had enlisted the whole of 
my self in the preoccupation of each moment. I had been at 
the school only thirteen days, but these had been thirteen 
days lived entirely in the present. Now, for the first time, I 
had a reassuring glimpse of ultimate success, and I began to 
think in concrete terms of life beyond The Seeing Eye. 

That night I had a telephone call from a classmate, niff y 
Jones. The following Sunday was to be the first day we were 
permitted to have visitors, and he said that he and some of 
the other boys were planning to drive over in the afternoon. 
I looked forward eagerly to our meeting, thinking of all the 
things I had to tell them, and fell asleep happily unaware 
of what the morrow would bring. 

The morrow brought Pearl Harbour. I had no under¬ 
standing of the news. My mind oscillated between the most 
trivial implications of the conflict and dreamlike flights of 
fancy. I thought of my father—would he be made a general ? 
—and of the German relatives he might be called upon to 
fight; of the screaming headlines, WAR, in huge block letters 
on the news-stands; of war movies I had seen, or war 
books I had read, and of my friends at college. Perhaps my 
first sense of real pain came with the realization that they 
would not now be coming over; and, as the afternoon wore 
on, I pictured them enviously, amid the feverish excitement 
of the campus, yearning to be with them. 

By contrast, The Seeing Eye seemed dull and lifeless. It 
was not a world unto itself, but a retreat from the world, a 
tiny philanthropic institution that sought only to lessen the 
pressures on a handful of bleak lives. My classmates were 
merely a group of sheltered and useless cripples, doomed to 
voice their futile indignation from the security of their arm¬ 
chairs. Even Minnie, nipping my hands as I patted her and 
wagging her tail enthusiastically, had no understanding of 
the excited staccato of Walter Winchell over the recreation 
room radio. I tried to call my parents in Fort Riley, but the 
telephone circuits were jammed. It was all useless. The 
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sense of isolation I had so dreaded had come to pass. When 
I went to bed that night I was hopelessly alone. 

In the morning the sameness of the routine had a soothing 
influence, and sitting at lunch with Mr Ebeling I was able to 
think about the war more calmly. How, I asked him, would 
it affect The Seeing Eye? 

“It is difficult to see into the future, don’t y’know,” he 
said, reflectively, almost casually, “but for the present our 
instructors are receiving deferments from the draft, and I 
think we shall go on here pretty much as usual.” 

It was the simplest possible statement, but it conveyed a 
reassuring sense of continuity. Here was a war, an event in 
time, with a beginning, a middle, and an end like other wars. 
Neither The Seeing Eye nor I could participate in this one, 
but afterwards we would have our work to do. For The 
Seeing Eye there would be blinded veterans needing guide 
dogs. For me there would be other young men, requiring a 
different sort of education. I wanted to teach, and I wanted 
to write, and whatever the subject matter of my writing or 
teaching, my experience here would inevitably form an 
integral part of its content. The road to the future was a long 
one and filled with uncertainty, but I would be travelling it 
with Minnie, and uncertainty was just what we had been 
learning to accept. We had love, and that was all we needed. 
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Experience and Fairy Tale 


During the terrible anxiety of my adolescence, one word 
continually undermined my confidence. That word was 
“experience. 5 ' It echoed in my ears with overtones of both 
accusation and exclusion. On the lips of an older generation, 
it seemed a sort of all-embracing shibboleth, their password 
to a secret land from which I was debarred. Experience. The 
mystery of its meaning was both antagonizing and appalling, 
as baffling to my understanding as the notion of physical 
love to a child. You cannot explain sex to a boy, and he 
cannot understand it until the altering chemistry of his body 
has brought him a direct awareness of it. But there is 
a change in the chemistry of the mind that is quite as 
significant. It is the change in the understanding, not of sex, 
but of time. 

As a child, I had been innocent of time. I possessed it, but 
I did not accept it. I was surrounded by it, but I held aloof 
from it. I took it for granted as a natural gift, like air or 
sunlight, and I was puzzled by the adults who seemed to 
look upon it as a commodity to buy and sell and bargain for. 
In my chaste detachment from it I was impatient of any act 
that fell short of the perfection of pure timelessness, and as 
the years advanced, I sat in silent judgment on my time- 
harried elders. Always, my condemnation was based upon 
the idealism and reason that lay beyond the scope of time, 
while their defence made its appeal to experience, the time 
of their own past, which none but they could know or 
understand. 
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“When you’re my age . . . In years to come, you’ll find 
... In my experience..they began; and, with this preface, 
raised a barrier my reason could not penetrate. 

Their experience seemed the justification for every per¬ 
sonal flaw or failure, but it was more than a defence. It 
turned my silent accusations into self-indictments that stung 
me like the backlash of a whip. My charge that they were not 
idealistic became the countercharge that I was not realistic. 
They were illogical, but my conscience whispered back that 
I was impractical. They were bourgeois. They had compro¬ 
mised with life. I was romantic. I had not lived life. 

The verdict crushed me. I was filled with shame at the 
recognition of my own sterility. At nearly twenty-one, my 
life was a mist of untried theories, unfulfilled emotions, un¬ 
formed aspirations. I had never met the ordeals of poverty, 
hardship, pain, failure, or any of the so-called realities of 
life. It was true. 1 had not lived. But I felt betrayed. It was 
unjust to be challenged by the absence of all challenge, to be 
condemned for the lack of a trial, to be conquered for die 
want of a battle. In the end, choking on my own frustration, 
I vented all my rage on the only enemy I knew: myself. 

Then, at last, the miracle of challenge and response. It 
came to me, not as an ordeal, a paroxysm of pain and suffer¬ 
ing, but as the ineffable bliss of understanding, the sigh of 
illumination after a long night of darkness. So that was how 
it wasl Why hadn’t they told me ? Of course, no one could 
have told me. I had to learn to know life in the only way it is 
possible to know it, through experience, the experience of 
time, an experience as intimate and as incommunicable as 
the consummation of a marriage. 

After the immediate and direct challenge of death came 
the continuing challenge of life. It was more pedestrian and 
more wearing, but in die sense that it presented itself anew 
each day and hour, it was also more real, and I was made 
happy in the knowledge that each conquest of the frictions 
and irritations of blindness would be a confirmation of my 
new-found love of life. The Seeing Eye had been a major test 
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because it had exposed me to the adult sort of experience, 
and I returned from it with the sense of new equality with 
the adult world. It seemed to demonstrate that the chemistry 
of my mind, like the chemistry of my body so many years 
before, had made the first transition from the formlessness 
of adolescence. 

This confidence gave a special warmth to the Christmas 
reunion with my family. With the exception of my brother- 
in-law who remained in California awaiting orders overseas, 
we were all back at the farm, and the day before Christmas, 
we drove down to my grandfather’s, where nearly twenty 
members of the clan gathered to celebrate. The war made 
thing s different but I felt a special sense of novelty in that 
Christmas. I introduced Minnie, described the training, and 
told of my experiences with the air of a long absent son 
who, having run away to sea, returns to his own fireside to 
regale the stay-at-homes with tales of foreign lands and 
strange adventures. There was self-gratification in this, but 
there was real love, too. I was aglow with the pride of an 
experience distinctly my own, and in the joy of homeconqpg 
I had to share it with the others. 

The day after Christmas we drove back to Litchfield, and 
about quarter to eleven the following morning, I set off with 
Minnie for a walk. We had crossed the bridge and were 
about a hundred yards beyond it when a car drew up and 
stopped. 

“Hi, Pete.” It was a girl I had known that summer. “I’ve 
brought along an old friend to meet you. Peter Putnam, this 
is Durinda Dobbins. Durinda Dobbins, Peter Putnam.” 

“Hi, Peter Putnam.” 

"Hi, Durinda Dobbins.” 

We all laughed, a little embarrassed perhaps by the self- 
consciousness of youth. 

"Are we interrupting your walk?” 

“Not at all,” I said, “but why don’t we all take a walk? 
It’s a wonderful day for it.” 
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We did all take a walk, a long walk, three and a half miles, 
and it was a wonderful day for it. A bright winter sun had 
nearly thawed the recent snow, and the wind, which was 
brisk in gusts, held a hint of spring softness. The brook 
roared at the frozen shoulders of its banks, little rivulets 
seeped across the muddy surface of the road, and the woods 
and fields breathed forth the scent of moist earth. But the 
springlike quality of the day had nothing to do with the 
fact that, before we had gone halfway, I was thoroughly 
smitten with Durinda Dobbins. It is impossible to say why 
or how. What makes anyone fall in love ? I liked her honest 
energetic stride, which did not lag behind Minerva’s rapid 
pace. I liked her laugh and the gusto of her conversation. I 
liked the sound of her low husky voice, which carried clearly 
through the fitful bluster of the wind. It was a little hoarse 
from a cold, but when I suggested that perhaps she ought not 
to be taking a walk, she denied it emphatically. 

“No. This is wonderful. I was going crazy just sitting 
around the house. I was hoping for a lot of ski-ing this 
vacation.” 

“There was plenty of snow a couple of days ago.” 

“My brother and I went over to Mohawk Christmas 
afternoon, and it was pretty good, but I nearly creamed 
myself.” 

“What happened?” 

“I’m such a dope. I was ski-ing in a skirt. Trying to look 
like Margaret Sullavan, I guess, which I shouldn’t, because 
I’m not the type. Anyway, I slipped on a patch of ice and 
scraped half my thigh off. Superficial irritated abrasions. 
Dr Warner called them. Wowl I almost died getting into 
the tub last night.” 

Was that really the way we talked? Could it have been? 
I am almost certain that these were some of the words we 
said, but they give no hint of the rising tide of elation that 
flooded me beneath the surface of the laughing foolish 
conversation. However we talked, while striding along the 
muddy miles and, later, drinking beer before the fire, I 
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formed a very vivid impression of the girl with the husky 
voice and the infectious laugh. 

She was a sophomore at Smith, in the same class as thr ee 
girls I had known in Mantololcing. She loved the Jersey 
shore, where she had spent the summers when her family 
owned a house in Bay Head. She had been to Princeton once, 
with a boy I vaguely remembered. But my growing sense of 
kinship with Durinda Dobbins went far beyond our com¬ 
mon acquaintance with persons or places. 

Here, I somehow knew without knowing why, was a girl 
who loved life, honestly, directly, and for no reason at all, as 
I had come to love it. 

When she had gone, I fed Minnie and took her out to the 
driveway. Mechanically, I followed her around on the leash 
as she sniffed over the ground, but my thoughts were all of 
Durinda. I wished I could see how she looked in a ski skirt. 
My God, I thought, that’s a girl I think I could marryl 
It is difficult to convey the stunning impact of this idea. 
During the high-school and college years, I had felt spasms 
of infatuation for half a dozen girls. Around each of them 
I had constructed a dream world of sensuous, idyllic, and 
romantic fantasies, but even in the wildest soaring of my 
imagination I had been conscious that they were fantasies 
only, and never was I able to entertain even the most 
fugitive illusion of marriage. It was not that I considered 
marriage banal, or that the objects of my infatuation were 
inconceivable as wives, but that I was inconceivable as a 
husband. Having no vision of the future, I could not imagine 
sharing with anyone. The conclusion that I was incapable of 
love had been central to my total disenchantment with life. 
Now all that was changed. In the space of two hours, I had 
discovered a girl I felt sure I could love, 

Minnie gave a playful growl and a little prance, scattering 
the wet gravel at my feet, and I awoke with a start, laughing. 
It was good to be laughing my affection for the playfulness 
of the dog, my pleasure in the spring freshness of the day, 
my belief in the unbelievable discovery of the girl. 
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Even if Durinda were not The Girl, the fact that there 
could be A Girl, any girl, was reason enough to marvel. But 
suppose that she were The Girl, what a fairy tale it wasl 
What a labyrinth we had followed to this appointed meeting 
at a particular time and place. I had been born in Georgia in 
1920, and for twenty-one years I had been travelling around 
the United States and Europe. Our paths might never have 
crossed or might have crossed before. We could have met in 
Bay Head in 1928, in Princeton in 1939, or in any one of a 
dozen other places or times. Indeed, perhaps we had met, 
but God or fate or destiny had somehow reserved the 
moment of recognition for the morning of December 27, 
1941, on a muddy country road in Litchfield. 

If I could speculate on love or destiny while we were 
apart, during the moments when we were together I was 
totally absorbed in the personality of Durinda herself. On 
our third and last meeting before she went back to Smith, 
she came over for an afternoon walk. My parents persuaded 
her to stay for cocktails, and we tried to keep her for supper, 
too, but her family had planned a farewell dinner at a 
restaurant in Woodbury. She left with the promise that if 
she could get away without hurting their feelings, she would 
come back. My heart sank, but two hours later she burst 
through the door, laughing and pointing out what “a truly 
remarkable girl” she was to have bathed, changed, eaten, 
and driven over thirty miles on snow-covered roads in so 
short a time. I agreed enthusiastically, and throughout the 
remainder of a ridiculous and wonderful evening my admi¬ 
ration grew. We drove to a bowling alley in Torrington, 
where I threw a nearly unbroken succession of gutter balls, 
and afterwards to two or three different taverns, where we 
drank beer, danced to the juke-boxes, and talked incessantly. 
Her irresistible charm was that she had so much fun. Her 
honesty made it impossible not to be completely honest 
with her, and when we discussed my blindness, I found 
it natural to tell her of the suicide attempt. She was surprised, 
interested, and sympathetic, but neither prudishly shocked 
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nor morbidly curious. She seemed to recognize that I had 
mentioned it simply to clear the ground of any misunder¬ 
standing. 

When we got back to the farm, my family had gone to 
bed, and we sat on the floor before the fire, drinking a final 
beer and listening to my Jerome Kern records. We were 
silent for the most part, but I felt very close to her, and when 
at last she rose to go, and we stood hesitating on the front 
steps, I summoned the courage to attempt a good-night kiss. 
Almost reluctantly, in the fear of appearing awkward, I 
reached out my arms to her; and, laughing, she bent forward 
to my rescue, honestly, simply, the way she did everything 
else. 

A minute later, she was gone. I stood with Minnie on the 
hard-packed snow of the driveway, listened to the car 
whining into second gear as its wheels spun and caught on 
the frozen ruts of the hill, and imagined the truly remarkable 
girl, leaning forward straight-backed at the wheel and 
smiling at the challenge of the slippery road. 

I could never have reconstructed the events of the next few 
days without the material evidence of a letter to Dutinda, 
Even after reading and rereading it, I cannot fit together all 
the pieces of the puzzle, but I do remember the circumstances 
in which I composed it. I was sitting alone in the living 
room with the typewriter before me on the coffee table. 
My sister was giving her children their supper in the 
kitchen. The rest of the house was deserted. My mother was 
driving my brother back to school, and my father had gone 
to Princeton. I had just completed a seven-mile walk with 
Minnie, who now lay dozing at my feet. It had been bitter 
cold outside, and I had lit the living room fire, placed the 
love duet from Tristan on the phonograph, and poured 
myself a glass of brandy. Yet despite the reassuring warmth 
of the fire and the music and the brandy, I was shivering 
with inner dread. 

Through most of the letter I concealed it beneath a 
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stream of trivial banter, but toward the end it showed 
above the surface flippancy. “I was going to Princeton today 
to get re-entered,” I wrote, “but evidently my father wanted 
to say something to the little men in dear old Nassau Hall 
that was not for my unsullied ears, so here I am with egg 
on my face, waiting to see what the results will be.” 

Even now reading these seemingly light-hearted lines is 
enough to plunge me deep into the mood of panic and 
frustration I then felt. I can recall nothing of the electrifying 
letter from the Princeton authorities, which had requested 
a personal interview with my father, except that it threw 
serious doubts on the possibility of my immediate return to 
Princeton; and it was, I think, because this augured the 
deadliest peril to my whole future that X can remember so 
little else. The promise of the year just beginning consisted 
in its challenge, and the challenge could not be met nor 
the promise fulfilled except at Princeton. 

To begin with, there was Minnie. When I left The Seeing 
Eye, Mr Ebeling had warned me that my adjustment to 
Minnie could not be considered firmly established for at 
least six months. For that period we would be on a sort of 
probation, and Litchfield was an inadequate proving ground. 
For miles around the farm, the roads had no sidewalks, no 
curbs, no well defined intersections to act as landmarks, and 
on our very first walk together we had been lost for nearly 
two hours. I could take practice walks in Litchfield or Tor- 
rington, but I had to be driven there, and although this 
might be acceptable for a few days, it would be intolerable 
over a long period. To make a success of Minnie, I needed 
the familiar terrain of the campus, the familiar routine of 
college life, and above all, a purpose toward which we could 
work together. 

And then there was Durinda, For a short time it had been 
rather amusing to find the usual role of boy meets girl 
reversed, to have her take me out, drive me home, and kiss 
me at my own front door; but this could not go on for ever. 
Granted the independence of college, I could invite her for 
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weekends, meet her at the train, take her to games and 
dances. In Litchfield, I would be helpless. There would 
be nothing to do with Minnie, nothing to do with Durinda, 
nothing to do with myself. 

From this distance, it is possible to reason differently. 
There are no conditions too difficult for a Seeing Eye dog, 
and Minnie and I could have learned to work in Litchfield. 
I might have visited Durinda in Northampton or met her in 
New York. Finally, forced back into myself on the farm, I 
might have begun on the writing that was one goal of my 
ambition. But I had been too long in the process of building 
another sort of vision of the future. That future led through 
Princeton, and to deny it was unthinkable. 

My reaction was to deny the denial. I was already doing 
so in my closing lines to Durinda. “Write me in Princeton 
sometime,” I concluded, “and tell me about your superficial 
irritated abrasions.” For all their surface unconcern, the 
words expressed a passionate intensity of defiance. By the 
time my father had returned to report on his interview, my 
denial was so complete that I cannot recall a word he said. I 
did not hear his words because I would not hear them. I 
ignored the clear fact that the Princeton authorities had 
never committed themselves to my readmittance. I had 
already determined that my only recourse was to go back to 
Princeton and to override every objection by direct frontal 
assault. 

A few days later I was again face to face with Dean Gauss 
in the same office in which we had confronted each other two 
months before. The dean sat behind his desk, speaking in 
the same measured tones, and I could picture the same 
thoughtful lines on the well-remembered face half sil¬ 
houetted against the north light of the window at his back; 
but at that moment the voice of Dean Gauss was the voice of 
doom. He was saying that he and his colleagues had token 
my application for readmittance under serious advisement. 
They had made inquiries, he was saying, and it was their 
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considered opinion that my return to Princeton at this time 
would be premature. Dr York, the chief of the infirmary, 
was particularly concerned lest I should undertake a pro¬ 
gramme too ambitious for my physical and psychological 
well-being, and they all agreed that it would be best for me 
to spend some months in a school for the blind, where I 
might be taught certain helpful techniques for study and 
general rehabilitation. After that, if I wished I might renew 
my application to college. He seemed to be going on and on. 

I ought to have been far better prepared to hear these 
words than I had been for Dr Dunnington’s verdict, but my 
rejection of them was violent. Dr Dunnington’s diagnosis 
had been a shock, but it had been a simple statement of a 
scientific fact over which neither of us had any control. This 
had all the impact of an arbitrary judgment, a judgment that 
ignored the real facts. I was the only fact that counted, and 
I was not going to a blind school. I was going to return 
to Princeton. Indeed, I had returned. I had already moved 
my furniture into 231 Walker Hall, had already slept one 
night there in my own bed, had already arranged for the 
delivery there of Minnie’s daily ration of meat. These were 
the facts, and each of them denied the slightest possibility of 
truth in what Dean Gauss was saying. 

Fortunately, I brought more than indignation to my argu¬ 
ment, and fortunately, too, my indignation was not directed 
personally at anyone. I went all over the reasoning of our 
previous interview from rooming arrangements to methods 
of study, but this was only a preface. It was Minnie who was 
my trump card. For the next six months, it was absolutely 
essential that Minnie and I should live and work in the 
familiar surroundings that only Princeton could offer. 
Perhaps there was something even more important. Look¬ 
ing back, I think it was the contagion of my personal con¬ 
viction of rightness, the certainty of knowing myself and 
what was right for myself, that loomed up larger than any 
logic into the keen vision of Dean Gauss. 

“Peter,” he said, with the calm finality that was peculiar 
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to him, “I’ll tell you what I am going to do. If you can 
persuade Dr York of the validity of your argument, I shall 
recommend to the committee that you be allowed to return 
to Princeton for the spring term on the un-der-stand-ing”— 
he separated each syllable for emphasis—“that it be on a 
tri-al bas-is on a strict-ly re-duced a-ca-dem-ic sched-ule.” 

I lost no time in making my way to the office of Dr York. 
There, trembling inwardly, I repeated the whole substance 
and many of the phrases of my conversation with Dean 
Gauss, and when I emerged into the January sunlight, weak- 
kneed but exultant, it was with the certain assurance that I 
should receive formal acceptance of my application for re¬ 
admittance at the next meeting of the committee. 

Because classes were not to begin for two weeks, I had 
time to orient myself to my new surroundings. The suite I 
was to share with six room-mates was comprised of four 
bedrooms and two living rooms on the third floor of 
Walker Hall. Thanks to Chris Rodgers, who moved in with 
Warren Elmer, Minnie and I were to have a bedroom to 
ourselves, just to the right of the staircase that wound up 
from the ground floor, and directly opposite the lavatory. 
I arranged my furniture in geometric patterns, the bureau 
next to the closet and across from the bed, the Talking 
Book machine on the floor beside the easy chair, the desk 
before the windows. I hung my clothes in the closet and 
even my ties on a rack in a certain order, which I was careful 
never to disarrange. It soon became relatively easy to find 
things in my own room, but it was far more difficult to 
orient myself in the living rooms on the opposite side of the 
stair well, for these were cluttered with the souvenirs and 
furniture that seven different owners had been collecting 
far four years, and I had to thread my way cautiously 
through the assortment of chairs and sofas, rickety standing 
lamps, and end tables piled high with bric-a-brac. 

I spent several hours daily working with Minnie. In 
addition to the half-mile walks to the Cottage Club for 
meals, I took her for practice outings in order to renew my 
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acquaintance with the campus. We had our difficulties, but 
it was infinitely preferable to Litchfield, and at the end of a 
week I felt sure that we would be able to find our way to 
classes. Minnie, who had eaten poorly and shown signs of 
general nervousness during the first days, developed a 
ravenous appetite and slept contentedly through the night 
on the chain at the end of my bed. 

I had completed all the necessary arrangements, signed 
up for the two courses to which my reduced schedule 
restricted me, and hired three student readers, when I 
received a letter from Durinda at Smith. It could not have 
arrived at a more opportune moment. Her tone was as 
bantering and superficial as mine had been, but I was elated 
to hear from her, and I wired her that same afternoon an 
invitation for the coming weekend. It was the last 
before the opening of classes, and I was in the mood to 
celebrate. 

Late Saturday afternoon I met Durinda at the station, 
and we began the ritual pattern of a winter weekend at 
Princeton: a party in the room, dinner at the Nass, a hockey 
game at the rink, and beer, singing, and a sandwich after¬ 
wards. Everything about it, right down to its conversational 
style, had been decreed by custom, which Durinda under¬ 
stood as well as I; but beneath the harmony of our group 
belonging there was a deeper intimacy. We talked with an 
animation that derived from unwrapping personal en¬ 
thusiasms for each other to admire. Whether these 
enthusiasms were intellectual or physical, already shared or 
private, they drew us together. She promised that she would 
read F. Scott Fitzgerald, and I warmed to her insistence 
that she could teach me to ski. Her attitude toward my 
blindness was refreshing. She accepted it as a perfectly 
natural and interesting problem. 

"I’ve got a cigarette in my mouth,” she announced as we 
sat in the room. “See if you can light it by the sound of my 
voice.” I tried it. “A little higher. Hold it. Good. Always 
knew you had it in you,” 
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On Sunday afternoon, one of the girls who had a car 
offered us a ride to New York, and, unwilling to have it over 
so soon, we accepted. As we sat alone together in the Bilt- 
more cocktail lounge, talking above the tinkling laughter, 
the deeper surf noise of the conversation, the airborne 
strains of the string ensemble, and the occasional ominous 
rumble of the trains in the station below, I sought to post¬ 
pone the moment when one of those trains would carry her 
off to Northampton. I suggested dinner and a later train. 
Durinda demurred for a few minutes, then laughed. 

“We’re being very bad, you know,” she said. "Have you 
got some change? I have to call my house mother.” 

A half-hour later, after a taxi nde and an outing in Wash¬ 
ington Square for Minerva, we were sitting in the Cafe 
Lafayette with the golden hours still before us and the 
excitement still growing. The Lafayette had been my grand¬ 
father’s favourite restaurant, and he had taken me there as 
far back as I could remember. I told Durinda all I knew 
about it—how it had been founded by a French couple, 
stopping over in New York on their return from Panama in 
the days when the digging of the canal had been a French 
project] how a later proprietor, Raymond Orleig, had 
offered the prize of $25,000 won by Lindbergh in his flight 
across the Atlantic] how my grandfather and I had visited 
this same Raymond Orteig in his native village of Louvie- 
Juzon in the French Pyrenees. I played the raconteur less to 
impress her with my worldliness than to share with her, 
because I was in love, my enthusiasm for something I 
wanted her to love, too. 

She did love it, and everything went perfectly. Nicki, the 
head waiter, recognised me, called me “Monsieur Pete,” and 
was delighted to bring Minnie a pound of hamburger and 
a bowl of water. I chose my grandfather’s favourite meal] 
monks marintires, filet de sole vin blanc , and broccoli bollanddst, 
and ordered a bottle of Cafe Monopole, 1934, for all die 
world as if I really knew some thin g about wine. 

Over coffee, it finally, inevitably, slipped out. Feeling it 
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coming, knowing that I could not stop it, I tried to measure 
my words carefully. 

“It’s a crazy thing to say,” I said slowly, “and I know I 
haven’t any right to say it, but I’m pretty sure I’m in love 
with you, and I think maybe, someday, we ought to get 
married.” 

The sound of the reckless clumsy words, spoken so 
slowly and deliberately, wrung my conscience. 

“I’m sorry,” I apologised. “I shouldn’t have said that, 
and I don’t think we should talk about it. I just had to tell 
you what I was thinking. It’s such a nice thing to think 
about.” 

Durinda squeezed my hand. "It is a nice thing to think 
about,” she said. 

That was all. We did not refer to it again that evening, 
but the memory of the words hung there, enveloping us in 
a magical intimacy that did not require further articulation 
to live and grow. 

Alone, on the ride back to Princeton, I had plenty of time 
to think about it. The train was the 12.40, a hopeless 
plebeian that jolted to a stop every few minutes with the 
regularity of a trolley and waited with wheezing resignation, 
breathing and hissing, while its aristocratic brethren roared 
by in the night. The car was terribly overheated, and a good 
half of its occupants were recent draftees on weekend passes, 
returning in various states of inebriation to Fort Dix. One 
of them sprawled asleep in the seat beside me, and I hunched 
close to the window with one foot perched on the glowing 
radiator and the other spread wide to protect Minnie, who 
lay curled up on the littered floor. I forced my cramped legs 
to remain motionless, feeling the heat bore up into my heel 
through the nails of my left shoe. In my guilt at having sub¬ 
jected Minnie to such an ordeal, I took a grim satisfaction 
in my own discomfort as a partial atonement for hers. But, 
damn it, I had had to do it. It would have been impossible 
not to do it. 

Perhaps that was the explanation of everything. My life 
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had passed into a new phase. I no longer thought or reasoned 
about what it might be possible to do. I acted spontaneously, 
almost without thinking, on what it was impossible not to 
do. The authority for such action was a personal experience 
that had imbued with flint and steel reality the airy fantasy 
of a fairy tale. My life was the fairy tale, and I was driven on, 
without conscious volition, from one miraculous adventure 
to another. 

In nine months, there had been three of them and each 
had forced me on by its own logic. Quickened with the con¬ 
sciousness of new life, I could no more have stilled it than 
could the mythical Galatea have willed her living flesh to 
freeze again to marble. Granted the loving trust of my 
do mini on over Minnie, I could no more resist the challenge 
of returning with her to the Princeton campus than could 
Bellerophon, mounted on the back of Pegasus, refuse the 
chance to wing his way into the sky. And having fallen 
under the enchantment of Durinda, I could no more with¬ 
hold my declaration of love than could the prince restrain 
the impulse to stoop and kiss the Sleeping Beauty. Step by 
step, I felt I was following along the path of an inevitable 
destiny. 

“Princeton Junction! Princeton Junction!” sounded the 
chant of the tired conductor from a different level of reality. 
I rose, stiff-legged, and clambered over the legs of my sleep¬ 
ing companion, bracing myself in the aisle while Minnie 
shook her harness gratefully and wagged her tail. The 
whine of the air brakes sounded above the rattle of the sway¬ 
ing car and we shivered to a stop. I picked up Minnie’s 
harness and gave her the command of forward. 

“httzgood girl, Minnie!” 1 said. 
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The notion that I was living in a fairy tale may seem hope¬ 
lessly romantic, but fairy tales are only the poetic embodi¬ 
ments of underlying psychological realities. They are 
neither true nor false in themselves, and the truths we read 
into them are integrally connected with the realities of our 
personal experience. 

Perhaps it is the stock conclusion “and they lived happily 
ever after” that does most to destroy our willingness to 
believe, because it removes the story from that continuity of 
time which is our central experience of reality. The truth 
about Cinderella is that she won her way to the prince, 
not by fairy godmothers, pumpkins, or glass slippers, but 
through a loving and self-sacrificing heart, and only the 
same character could maintain her “happily ever after.” 
Should she, in her delight at her good fortune, shut herself 
up in her palace boudoir, reading French novels and eating 
sweetmeats, we know that the time is not very far off when 
her plump little feet will be unable to squeeze into the glass 
slippers, and the prince will inevitably spend more time in 
hunting, jousting, and business trips. Happy endings have to 
be won anew each day. 

This was the challenge that faced me now and, indeed, 
had been facing me right along. The revelation of life re¬ 
born had been a poetic experience of reality, but there had 
been nothing poetic about the bedridden helplessness of the 
following six weeks. The inspiring devotion of Minnie was 
contingent upon a thousand irksome duties of care and 
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feeding, currying and brushing, and the closest attention to 
the details of our working lives. Finally, the winning of 
Durinda depended upon the tedious and patient construc¬ 
tion of a future which might some day be large enough to 
embrace us both. 

The conviction that my period of probation was some¬ 
thing far wider and deeper than anything Dean Gauss or 
Mr Ebeling had implied lent an extraordinary emotional 
intensity to the most prosaic episodes of my daily routine, 
and the very feverishness of my ambition seemed to make it 
inevitable that it should, from time to time, bum itself out 
to be succeeded by a chill of panic at the prospect of failure. 

The most irritating manifestation of this phenomenon 
was the return of insomnia. Having climbed into bed 
thoroughly worn out by the efforts of the day, I would come 
awake with the same electrifying suddenness I had known 
in the preceding spring. Sleep would not return, and finally, 
deciding that there was more peace in action than in 
enforced inaction, I rose, pulled on a coat and trousers over 
my pyjamas, and settled myself at my desk. 

Sometimes I made lists of errands for the following day, 
punching them out on my Braille slate—razor blades to be 
bought, a suit to be cleaned, a dentist appointment to be 
arranged. As I wrote, I planned the most efficient itinerary. 
The back way into the Student Tailor Shop was closer but 
unless a delivery truck were idling in the driveway to give 
the direction of the turn, it would be easier to find the flag¬ 
stone walk of the front entrance. The dentist’s phone 
number was 796. To have it written down eased the pressure 
on my memory. Afterward, I might write for a new Talking 
Book or pull out the Braille notes of the previous day’s 
lecture. I began to feel drowsy at last and to notice the chill in 
the silent room, but I finished the page before crawling back 
into bed. The inner fire out, I was soon asleep. 

The alarm clock woke me at half-past six. I was tired after 
my night prowlings, but as I washed and shaved, my energy 
revived. There was a spot under my right cheekbone that I 
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often missed. Durinda had remarked on it, and scraping at 
it now made me happy in the thought of her. Back in my 
room, I dressed slowly while I listened to the Talking Book. 
I was reading some short stories of Chekhov which I liked, 
but was not sure I understood, so I read them all twice. 

I had carefully avoided rousing Minerva until I was 
ready to take her out. Now, as I unhooked her from her 
chain with several pats and “atta good girls ”, she licked my 
face and dived into the harness I held in front of her. Then 
wagging her tail eagerly at each successive “atta good girl,” 
she led me down the stairs and out to the stretch of lawn 
where I took her four times a day for the performance of 
her natural functions. At first I had considered these outings 
only a necessary nuisance, but they soon became pleasant 
interims of solitary meditation. During these morning out¬ 
ings, as the cool air dissipated die last shreds of sleep, I was 
apt to be thinking about the piano. 

The piano occupied a peculiarly important niche in my 
life that spring. For years, I had had a longing to play, but 
it was not until after blindness that I found the determina¬ 
tion to attempt lessons. Before the term began, I had gone 
to see John Diehlenn, a recent Princeton graduate who 
taught many of the students. When I asked him, rather 
hesitantly, whether he would be willing to accept me as a 
pupil, his response was unexpectedly enthusiastic. There 
were dozens of fine blind pianists, he said. He had taught 
one himself some years before, and he would welcome the 
challenge of working with me. 

But John Diehlenn had more than enthusiasm to offer. 
In the course of a few lessons he unfolded to me what he 
called the psychology of the piano. Actually, it was the 
psychology of all learning, and was based on the distinction 
between the subconscious and the conscious mind. The sub¬ 
conscious had a nearly infinite capacity. It never tired, never 
forgot anything, and could co-ordinate a dozen different 
actions simultaneously without confusion. The conscious, 
on the other hand, tired quickly, remembered with difficulty. 
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and could focus on only one thing at a time. The importance 
of the relatively inferior conscious mind was that it was the 
sole avenue for transmitting any action to the control of 
the subconscious. The conscious mind was the recording 
head; the subconscious, the wax impression upon which it 
recorded. Only perfect recording could ensure perfect 
reproduction. A false note cut into the groove of the wax 
impression would play back as a false note. 

The psychology of the piano dictated that each piece to 
be played must first be broken into its component parts, 
melody, harmony, fingering, rhythm, the left hand, the right 
hand, and so on, to introduce them into the subconscious 
one at a time, slowly and precisely, before trying to put 
them all together. John demonstrated the efficacy of this 
method a few weeks after we had begun. For more than 
twenty minutes, I sat before the piano without touching it, 
while he forced me to analyse aloud every aspect of “O, 
Du Lieber Augustin ”. Only when I had thought it all 
through to his satisfaction did he permit me to play it. My 
performance was slow and awkward, but I did not strike a 
single false note. I had made a perfect recording. I had 
literally thought the entire thing into my mind. 

This suggested electrifying possibilities not only for the 
piano, but as a whole way of life. I must learn to use my con¬ 
scious mind to analyse each problem as it arose, each shave, 
each walk with Minnie, each book I read, a minute, an hour, 
a day at a time. It made me tolerant of my painstaking pro¬ 
gress as my fingers groped across the keys. It made me 
tolerant, too, of my other gropings in the long and tedious 
process that lay ahead. 

When Minnie had finished sniffing her way across the 
dewy grass, I replaced her harness and started for the 
Diehlenn Music Studios. At turns or steps, I concentrated 
on wheeling sharply or stopping cleanly. Minnie tended to 
cut comers diagonally and to stop too far from kerbs or 
steps for me to feel their outlines with my extended right 
foot. These were minor failings, but I wanted no careless 
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recording on our mutual subconscious. Despite my famili¬ 
arity with the campus, there were problems of orientation 
as well. At one diagonal crossing over a gravel parking area 
a slight deviation might cause us to miss the flagstone walk 
on die opposite side. When a long straightaway freed me 
from other preoccupations, I practised facial vision. The 
stillness of early morning was ideal for this purpose. There 
was no sound-distorting wind and none of the clamour of 
midday, when voices, footsteps and the tolling bell for 
classes obscured subtler distinctions of sound. Now the 
metal Vs in my heels, striking the pavement, echoed from 
the looming buildings and the trees lining the walk. But 
when I had crossed Nassau Street the stillness that had 
facilitated facial vision on the campus became a handicap. 
The stores had not yet opened and gave forth none of the 
characteristic sounds that provided landmarks later in the 
day: the snipping of scissors in the barber shop, the clatter 
of china and cutlery from the cafeteria, and, crucially in this 
instance, the strains of phonograph records from the music 
store directly beneath the Diehlenn Studios. I had to gauge 
the number of steps from the last kerb to give Minnie the 
command of right. 

Once the routine had been established in Minnie’s mind 
she learned to hesitate opposite the doorway, and the slack¬ 
ening of the forward pressure on the harness handle told me 
we were nearing our destination. Inside the practice room, 
I congratulated her and she responded enthusiastically. She 
seemed always to share my own uncertainty, and, like a 
navigator who has just made a difficult landfall, to be doubly 
pleased at finding herself in the proper port of call. Waving 
her tail, she snaked her body underneath the piano and 
dozed away the time until I should need her again. 

After half an hour of patient stumbling through the 
scales and chord progressions of the twelve keys, I decided 
it was time for breakfast. The route to the dub was unmis¬ 
takable until the last turn-off. Cottage was the sixth in a long 
line of dubs, perhaps three hundred yards from the last 
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kerb, down a sidewalk with no distinguishing features, and 
the buildings were set too far back from the street for the 
use of facial vision. At lunch or dinner, when there was 
more activity, 1 could count the opening and closing doors 
as I passed, but it was easy to miss the turn in the mo rnin g. 
Fortunately, there was a small lane just beyond, where tell¬ 
tale bits of gravel underfoot announced that I had overshot 
the mark. Once I had missed the entrance, however, it was 
not enough simply to locate it and go in. An improper 
groove had been cut, and I made Minnie repeat the turn 
several times over, rewarding her each time with an ecstatic 
“atta good girl.” 

When we entered the dining room one of the dozen 
members present called out to direct me to an empty chair. 
I had learned to recognise most of their voices, but even 
when it was unnecessary I was grateful to those who had 
the instinctive tact to add their names to their good-morn¬ 
ings, I felt surprisingly gregarious, partly because breakfast 
at the club was still a new experience. The year before, I had 
generally overslept it. Under my new regimen, I had been 
up for hours, and as I started back for class with time to 
spare, I felt a little superior to those who straggled past me 
from the opposite direction. 

The two courses to which I had been restricted, the 
European novel and Wagnerian opera, consumed only six 
class hours a week, and on two of the five weekdays I had 
no classes at all. On the classless mornings, I kept busy with 
errands, walks, Braille, the Talking Book, and the piano, 
but the lectures were a serious challenge. Despite my assur¬ 
ances to Dean Gauss, my ability to take notes was extremely 
primitive. At first I used neither punctuation not capitalisa¬ 
tion, and was uncertain of even such simple abbreviations as 
die symbols for “the,” “and,” and ‘hut.” The dots had to be 
punched through the paper in reverse, so as to be read on 
the opposite side, and this mirror writing was both slow and 
liable to error. Before blindness, I had been able to cover 
four large sheets of notepaper in a closely written hand. 
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Now, I was often limited to fewer than fifty words a lecture, 
and because the misplacing of a single dot completely 
altered the meaning of a given symbol, many of these words 
were meaningless hieroglyphs. But, as I punched at the 
paper, I listened with a new intensity of concentration, so as 
to fill in the spaces between these distorted and broken frag¬ 
ments; and later, in my room, I puzzled out their meaning 
and typed them into comprehensible form. The end result 
was far superior to the notes of the preceding year, and the 
conscious effort of deciphering them impressed their content 
on my memory. 

If blindness was only a qualified handicap in lectures, it 
was no handicap at all in preceptorials. These were small 
informal discussion groups, to analyse the weekly reading, 
under the guidance of a faculty preceptor. In the past, they 
had bored me, and I had entered into the discussion only 
enough to get by, relying on a backlog of general knowledge 
and a certain conversational virtuosity to conceal the shod¬ 
diness of my preparation. Now I was fully prepared, and 
brought my own experience to bear upon the reading. In 
preceptorials through which I should have yawned the year 
before I often found myself arguing hotly in defence of my 
deepest personal convictions. 

During the walk back to the room, I relaxed to the sense 
impressions of the new spring: the damp smell of earth 
breathing through the softened crust of the night’s frost, the 
sudden chilling of the air when a cloud shadowed the 
radiance which, a moment before, had been dancing across 
my sensitive eyelids, the swooping rush and twitter of the 
birds, who seemed still restless after their long northward 
flight. Minnie reflected my mood as fully as she had shared 
the tension of the earlier morning. At the sound of the 
tolling bell on the way to classes, the harness handle had 
vibrated with driving urgency and she had strained forward, 
levelling her head and bracing her feet to gain purchase on 
the walk. Now she held herself erect and a slight vertical 
spring at each step made a buoyant waltz in my left ha nd. 
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An insect buzzed by her head. There was a sudden twitch, 
and her jaws snapped. 

“Did you get it, Minerv?” I asked. "Atta good girl!” 

For an instant she paused, then broke stride with a 
playful prance. Her tail struck my leg, and I had the feeling 
she was laughing up at me in confirmation of the beauty 
of the spring. 

When I had dropped my Braille slate in the room, I 
headed over to the gym for a work-out. Usually I was joined 
by two room-mates, Matty Gault and Cliffy Jones, but I no 
longer depended on them for guidance. Minnie hesitated 
automatically before the door of my comer locker, and I had 
learned to work its combination by counting the number of 
clicks as I turned the dial. Upstairs in the gym, I could find 
my way from dumbbells to chestweights to wall bars 
unaided. Still, Matty and Cliffy were pleasant company. I 
was trying to build up my weight, and they were toughening 
themselves for the army, but none of us admitted to any 
serious motives, and the strain of our physical exertions 
was interspersed with a good deal of verbal horseplay. 

Afterward, while Matty and Cliffy took a few laps around 
die indoor track, I returned to my locker and stripped for a 
swim in the pool. I hitched Minnie to the steel leg of the 
diving platform, dropped over the side, and struck out for 
the opposite end, touching the edge of the pool with my 
inside hand at each forward stroke. Minnie whimpered 
uneasily at first, and I listened for het with each toil of my 
head, but by the end of the second lap, she had quieted 
down. As I swam, the rhythm of my breathing became 
stronger, steadier, and easier. My body seemed to flatten, my 
spine to elongate, in the warm chlorinated water that trick¬ 
led past my ears. By June I could swim a mile without stop¬ 
ping, and even speed up on the last four or five laps. "When 
I pulled out, Minnie licked my streaming face in a joyous 
welcome. My eyes smarted from the chlorine, my mouth 
tasted dry, and my palms and soles were water-soaked and 
wrinkled, but when I had dressed and stepped out of the 
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damp-smelling locker room, my pores, cleansed and puri¬ 
fied, seemed to breathe a new freshness from the spring sun. 

On the good mornings I would find Bertie O’Neill wait¬ 
ing for me in the living room at Walker. 

“Hil” His tone was offhand. “How’s the body beautiful?” 

I ignored the taunt. “Well?” I asked. 

“Well what?” 

“You know well whatl Come on, you stinker. Quit 
stalling.” 

“O.K., O.K., calm your libido. Yes, the mail came this 
morning. Yes, there was a letter for you. Yes, it was 
from Northampton. And, yes, I’ll read it to you. Only 
feed your hairy companion before she has a nervous 
breakdown.” 

My hairy companion was wagging her tail excitedly, 
alternately sniffing at the refrigerator door and looking up at 
me in eager expectation. She watched every move as I mixed 
a handful of meal with a half pound of raw hamburger, and 
when I picked up the pan she bounded through the door 
and scrambled across the hall into the bedroom, where she 
knew that I would feed her. Bert followed us, closing the 
door behind him, and ripped open the letter. 

As chance would have it, it was Bertie who had read me 
Durinda’s first letter, and so it was Bertie whom I asked to 
read me all the others. Being Bertie, he could not resist an 
occasional irreverent aside, but he knew when to stop, and 
his basic tact minimised the embarrassment of having her 
confidences revealed to a third party. Incongruously, the 
sound of his voice seemed to heighten the impact of the 
incredible confession with which each letter ended. 

When I had taken Minnie for her midday outing, we 
joined the rest of the boys for the walk to the club. After 
lunch the others drifted off to classes, labs, R.O.T.C., or the 
library to work on their senior theses, while I walked back 
to the room for a nap. On the good days, feeling the coolness 
of the sheets on my warm skin, the tightness of my chest 
and shoulders after the work-out, and the sudden heaviness 
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in my lids, I drowsed off in the assurance that the details of 
my morning had gone well. 

But the morning I have described was typical only of 
the ideal day. There were other mornings, plenty of them. 
Mornings when I overslept and missed piano practice 
before breakfast, when I became impatient or lost with 
Minnie and arrived late to classes, when my stiff and aching 
fingers stumbled so far behind the words of the lecturer that 
I simply put my stylus in my pocket and smoked a cigarette, 
when a driving rain or a cold or sheer laziness tempted me 
to forgo the work-out in the gym. Any or all of these might 
seem only minor compromises with the discipline I had laid 
down for myself, and yet these limited objectives were the 
goal of a desperate ambition. And although I could forgive 
failure I could not tolerate non-observance. On the bad days 
my conscience would not let me sleep. 

I dozed restlessly, until a sudden upward flickering of 
consciousness made me aware of a peculiarly unpleasant 
pressure on my chest. I shifted uneasily. Then, with a pene¬ 
trating shaft of fear, I sensed that it was alive and moving. A 
thing, a living thing, neither animal nor human, a shapeless 
and deformed mutation, an imbecile dwarf, silent and in¬ 
comprehensible, but animated by some inscrutable purpose 
of its own, was trying to smother me in my blankets. Sprawl¬ 
ing there, mutely, intently, amorously, it hugged my throat 
and chest in its demented embrace. I gasped for breath, 
hearing the moan of my own voice as I struggled to dislodge 
the awful thing. I wrenched back the bedclothes and lay 
there panting, as the horror skittered back into the darker 
reaches of my mind and a clammy shudder ebbed away 
down the length of my spine. 

It stayed with me a long time. I swung my feet over the 
side of the bed and sat there dizzily supporting myself with 
my hands. Minnie’s bed chain rattled in response to the 
movement, and I stooped gratefully to put my arms around 
the reassuring furry warmth of her body. I pulled on my 
clothes, crossed to the lavatory to splash cold water on my 
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face, and went into the living room, where I stood by the 
open window to be close to the sounds that floated up from 
the tennis courts below—the firm pop of the racquet strings, 
the softer impact of the woolly ball on the court, the 
muffled rubber-clad footsteps on the clay surface, the 
metallic twang of a stray shot against the wire fence, and 
the distant voices calling out the score. 

I wanted to talk to someone, to play jazz records, to go to 
the movies, to get drunk, to do anything that would take me 
out and away from myself, but I knew that there was only 
one solution, and so when I had sufficiently collected my 
thoughts, when I had sufficiently recollected my purpose, 
I returned to my room and set to work transcribing the 
Braille fragments of a lecture on the typewriter. 

Little by little, the effort of concentration, the activity 
of reading and typing, the warmth and banality of the hot 
afternoon dispelled the chill inside me, and quite suddenly 
the chill was followed by a fever. The notes were mere 
scraps of thought, but I interpolated my subjective feelings 
into them, generating a feverish ambition as I read. I some¬ 
times wondered whether this cycle of chills and fever were 
not the symptom of a sort of emotional malaria, the excite¬ 
ment and depression of an unhealthy neurosis, but I did not 
care. I had gotten over the bad time, and I wanted to ride 
as high as I could on the upswing of the pendulum. 

Two or three afternoons a week, my solitude was inter¬ 
rupted by the arrival of one of the student readers. All of 
them read well, and reading aloud was far more thorough 
than ordinary reading because it prohibited unconscious 
skimming. Still, the presence of another human being im¬ 
posed an annoying screen between myself and the author. 
It robbed me of both the intimacy and the timelessness of 
ordinary reading, for I could meet my authors only by 
appointment, as it were, and through an interpreter. Books 
that you read to yourself are timeless, because they will 
repeat to you with infinite patience precisely the same 
thoughts and words at any time at which you choose to look 
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into them. In depending on a reader, I was under a constant 
pressure of time, and I was forced to swallow at one gulp 
thoughts that I should have preferred to digest at a much 
slower rate. 

Under this pressure, it was maddening to find myself 
subject to periodic fits of drowsiness, which obscured whole 
paragraphs and pages of the reading. They were due in part, 
I suppose, to the general fatigue of my system, and in part 
to the rising and falling rhythm of sound, which lulled me 
mto a sort of trance. I fought sleep desperately. I took per¬ 
fectly useless notes solely to keep my hands moving, smoked 
one cigarette after another, and contorted my body into 
sleep-defying attitudes. On one occasion I woke with a start 
to discover that, while listening to Goethe’s Wertber in the 
original German, I had fallen sound asleep almost upside 
down, my head hanging over the bed and my feet propped 
high against the wall. Then, suddenly, the fumes of torpor 
would lift, and my mind would photograph each word and 
idea in sharp unforgettable images. 

It was a relief, after a long afternoon in the smoke 
filled room, to feed Minnie and take her down to the lawn 
behind the tennis courts. When she had finished, I put her 
through the daily ritual of obedience exercises and pulled 
her curry comb and brush from my pocket. Minnie gave a 
little prance at the mere sight of these tools and braced 
herself with sensuous enjoyment as I scrubbed the metal 
teeth of the comb back and forth through her thick coat. 
Upstairs, I washed my hands, put on a tie, and joined the 
other boys in the living room. After the emotional intensity 
of my day, I relaxed to their convivial banter throughout 
dinner; and, if it were not one of those three or four eve¬ 
nings a week devoted to further reading, I drifted along 
with it to the movies uptown, to the taproom at the Nass, 
or a bull session back at the room. 

But whatever the schedule, the good evenings ended with 
a different and more serious sort of communion. This was 
expressed in typing a letter to Durinda. With the sublime 
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egotism of one who knows he is loved, I poured out my 
heart in the conviction that everything I had thought or felt 
that day would be of absorbing interest to her. My letters 
were so many confessions, confessions of past failures, of 
present weaknesses, and of faith in the future. But the most 
wonderful of all my confessions was contained in the simple 
statement “I love you,” for of all the words in the language, 
these were the three that I had never dreamed 1 should be 
able to say. 

Before I went to bed, I took Minnie for her last outing. 
It was the time when I always felt closest to her. Our com¬ 
munion was too deeply organic to be expressed at the level 
of words, yet my love for the dog and my love for the girl 
had something in common. On the surface, Minnie could be 
defined as a tool for my use, but the love which alone made 
it possible for this tool to function overflowed any such defi¬ 
nition. It had forged a bond of sympathy so strong that 
Minnie’s happiness was dependent upon my own. I owed 
my happiness not only to myself but to Minerva, because she 
loved me. In the same sense, I owed it also to Durinda, to 
my family, and to my friends, and the notion that everything 
that I did for myself I was also doing for them relieved my 
pursuit of happiness of its stark subjectivism. 

But there was one sense in which my love for Minerva 
transcended every other. Her sympathy was able to com¬ 
prehend without benefit of explanation. She could have no 
understanding of the chords on the piano, the words of the 
lectures, or the splashings in the pool, but she seemed to 
understand better than anyone their deeper meaning for 
my, or rather, for our happiness. Following her over the 
grass through the balm of the night air, I burned with grati¬ 
tude for the gift of such a love, 

In a routine whose surface tedium was continually broken 
by the play of emotional lights and shadows, day succeeded 
day until the week of mid-term examinations late in April. 
I went to the appointed room along with the other boys, 
received a copy of the questions, and took it back to 231 
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Walker. There a room-mate read me the questions and 
timed me while I typed my answers. When the hour was up, 
I signed the honour pledge and returned the paper to the 
proper office. I felt reasonably confident of having done well, 
but it was not until the posting of my grades several days 
later that I discovered I had received the highest marks of 
my college career. 

The following day I had a summons from the office of the 
Dean of the college. I was still wondering, half guiltily, what 
this ominous invitation foreboded when I reported to Dean 
Gauss. 

‘1 called you up here, Peter," the Dean announced con¬ 
versationally, “because I wanted to discuss your work. How 
are you getting on ?” 

I said I thought I was getting along pretty well. 

“I do too, Peter.” His soft deliberate accents were capable 
of extraordinary energy. “You’re doing a grand job. A grand 
job.” He emphasised the words by rapping his knuckles on 
the blotter. “And I think you have proven that we old 
duffers here in Nassau Hall don’t know everything. It is a 
pleasure to admit that we were quite mistaken about your 
proper course last January." 

I was embarrassed, but I smiled back at the lines of sly 
amusement I pictured around the comets of his direct gaze. 

“At any rate,” be continued, “we shall be happy to have 
you and your good Minnie back with us as long as you wish 
to continue your combined educations.” 

My admiration for the Dean’s great personal integrity 
helped to muffle my self-satisfaction, but the more I thought 
about it afterwards, the more significant the interview 
became. It was not a turning-point, and it changed nothing. 
The point of turning had been my return to Princeton, and 
the toad still lay straight ahead. It only marked the route, 
like a signpost, confirming the direction previously taken, 
but the refief with which I greeted it forced me to admit 
that, for all the confident egotism of the past months, I had 
been inwardly uncertain. I bad been travelling into an 
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unknown future, and even graduation from The Seeing Eye 
had not guaranteed future success with Minnie. Now, the 
new self I had felt myself to be had both a future and a past. 
It was a brief past, to be sure, but it marked a reassuring 
continuity of progress, and Dean Gauss was a reliable sign¬ 
post. 

I did not have time to write Durinda the news because 
she was coming down the following weekend for house 
parties. That Saturday night I was sitting alone on the 
terrace of the Cottage Club. After dinner I had gone back 
to the room to change into evening clothes, and I was 
waiting for Durinda to come downstairs. It had been rain¬ 
ing, and the bushes below the terrace still dripped moistly, 
but the air had cleared, and the first strains of the orchestra 
floated out through the open doors of the big living room. 
With one part of my mind, I followed the chord progressions 
of “All the Things You Are,” which I was just learning to 
play. With the other, 1 pictured how it all must look, the 
light from the Japanese lanterns above the outside dance 
floor reflected in the beaded crystals on the leaves, the cool 
green of the grass stained with huge oblongs of yellow light 
from the windows of the club, the looming darkness of the 
tall trees beyond, and through them, the pale bulk of 
Palmer Stadium glimmering faintly in the light of the 
clouded moon. I heard high-heeled footsteps behind me, 
and when Minnie got up, wagging her tail, I knew it must 
be Durinda. 

I wish I could describe it exactly as it happened, but I 
cannot remember the words we spoke then. Perhaps it does 
not matter, because the words we really speak do not make 
good dialogue. Anyway, it happened. Durinda sat down 
beside me and said she had something to tell me. She had 
been thinking it over very seriously, she said, and she had 
come to a decision. She had decided that she was ready to 
accept my proposal of marriage. Her voice was very low 
and very serious. 

I kissed her, then; and afterwards, to cover up my feeling, 
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I asked her teasingly whether this was the first time she had 
come to that decision. She laughed, a little sheepishly. No, 
she said, but she had known that this would be so perfect a 
setting that she had postponed telling me until tonight. We 
both laughed, but I knew what she meant. It was a perfect 
setting. 

We sat there for a while, holding hands and listening to 
the music in a dazed happiness. Then I thought of some- 
thing. I got out my watch and felt its face. 

“Do you know what time it is ?” I asked. 

“No.” 

“A little after ten-thirty. Do you know what day this is ?” 

Durinda thought for a moment. “May second.” 

“Right,” I said. “In an hour and a half, it will be just one 
year from the day of the accident.” 

I laughed and added, “It’s been quite a year. Quite a 
year.” 

It was a trite remark, but, for once, I was not trying to 
analyse my thoughts, and I left my feelings to themselves. 
There were no chills and no fever. Only a wonderful incan¬ 
descent glow around the words “Quite a year. Quite a year.” 
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Two major experiences represented the twin culminations 
of my undergraduate years. The first had begun on a warm 
April evening about ten days before the house parties. It 
was the crucial week of mid-term examinations, and I had 
studied until my mind had reached its saturation point, but 
when I harnessed Minnie for her last outing before bed¬ 
time, I was seized by a sudden impulse to drop in on Jack 
Nevius. I found him in a lively discussion with Gordon 
Bent. As sophomores and juniors, we had danced in the 
Triangle chorus together, and now, on the eve of the 
annual election of officers, they were debating the merits of 
various candidates. They seemed to agree only that there 
was no one clearly qualified for the presidency, and I 
listened in silence for a while, but I could feel the restless 
stirrings of a preposterous idea forming inside me. Finally, 
I tried it out. 

“How about litde old Pete Putnam?” I suggested. 

“Quit downing, Putnaml” Jack laughed with some 
exasperation. “This is serious.” 

Until that moment, I had had no idea how serious I 
myself had been, but I was nettled by his tone, and I began 
to argue in my own behalf. It was a brazen display of 
egotism, and the following morning, recoiling at the 
memory, I hastened to apologise, but it was too late. My 
stridency had been unexpectedly persuasive, for, as I wrote 
Durinda afterwards, “Even when I retracted everything. 
Jack was still convinced, and all of a sudden, there I was.” 

148 
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There I was indeed, for, as my letter went on to explain, 
I had just been elected president of the Princeton Triangle 
Club. My exemption from the draft, old friendships, and 
club politics had tipped the balance in my favour, but the 
real surprise lay much less in the mechanics of ray election 
than in the random impulse that had prompted me to seek it. 

A year and a half before, I had deserted the Triangle on 
the eve of the wonderful terrible Christmas tour, and the 
memory of that disgrace ought to have shamed me from 
all further contact with it. Yet it had precisely the opposite 
effect. It was the cowardice of December 1940 that really 
explained the audacity of April 1942. I was driven by a 
morbid compulsion to redeem the past. Why else had I 
chosen that particular night to drop in on Jack Nevius, the 
vice-president of the club, and to vaunt my qualifications 
for president? Had it been mere impulse ? Or was I instinc¬ 
tively pursuing the unconscious strategy of a deep-seated 
emotional necessity ? 

At any rate, I was president, and I forgot the election in 
grappling with the problems of a wartime Triangle show. 
The scarcity of transportation would preclude a Christmas 
tour, and this in its turn would mean a drastic reduction in 
the budget. The scarcity of money and materials would 
forbid the use of expensive costumes and elaborate sets. 
Under the accelerated programme of study the scarcity of 
undergraduate time would limit rehearsals. But the most 
insidious of all the shortages, the one that threatened our 
very existence, was a scarcity of student enthusiasm. 

With the opening of the summer term, there was a 
peculiar alteration in the climate of college life. The inde¬ 
finable pressure of World War II was making itself felt all 
around us. It is curious that I had not sensed this pressure 
before. The widening conflict had begun in our sophomore 
year, yet despite our growing awareness of the newspaper 
headlines and the occasional departure of friends through 
the draft or voluntary enlistment, the class of 1942 had pre¬ 
served a certain continuity of mood with the peacetime past. 
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Even in that last spring, when most of its members were 
preparing for active service, it had conducted “bicker week,” 
planned house parties, and assembled for the nightly step 
sing with nearly the same enthusiasm for the old traditional 
foolishness. 

With the departure of this class, the foolishness went out 
of college life. It was as if it had lost part of its youth, and 
with each passing day I was more aware of a certain oldness 
in the undergraduate body, a premature sobriety of tone, an 
unnatural heaviness of tread, a sort of hardening of the 
emotional arteries. My reaction was to cling ever more per¬ 
sistently to that youthful absurdity that I identified with the 
Triangle. In the end, my determination to put on a show 
resolved itself into a battle with the war, not as an obstacle 
to transportation, a curtailment of the budget, or a scarcity 
of materials, but with the war itself, with the war as a mood, 
with the war as a state of mind. 

I was keenly aware of the military realities of the war. I 
was the son of a professional army officer, and I had dozens 
of close friends in the armed forces. Of those I had known in 
the Triangle, one had already been killed on Bataan, and my 
dancing partner sophomore year had died in the air force. 
There would be others, I knew, but I believed—and the 
conviction went very deep—that the most fitting tribute I 
could pay was to preserve a tradition they had loved, to 
keep the home fires burning, and to raise the standard of 
“business as usual” on the wartime campus. 

Throughout the summer and early fall, we seesawed 
between hope and despair. Five of us managed to sketch in 
the outline of a workable revue, and a number of promising 
songs were entered in the musical competition, but nineteen 
of the club’s twenty-nine members resigned under the 
academic pressure of acceleration. We named our show Time 
and Again as a defiant assertion of the enduring vitality of 
the Triangle, but the phrase would have been equally 
appropriate to describe the monotonous regularity of its 
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Without the services of a professional dance director, we 
could have no chorus, and everyone we tried to contact had 
disappeared into either the army or the USO. Barely two 
weeks before rehearsals were to begin, we succeeded in 
engaging W illia m Holbrooke. A former director of the 
Hasty Pudding, he was available because Harvard had sus¬ 
pended its show for the duration, but we hardly had time to 
congratulate ourselves when Nassau Hall announced a 
similar suspension of the Triangle. It required a week of 
desperate pleading with Dean Gauss to reverse this decision. 
And no sooner had we cleared this obstacle than die orchestra 
leader reported that try-outs had uncovered only five saxo¬ 
phones, a set of bagpipes and a zither. For the first five 
weeks of rehearsals, right up to the Sunday night before the 
Friday opening, we were faced with the prospect of putting 
on a musical revue without benefit of musical accompani¬ 
ment. 

During all that time, I averaged no more than three or 
four hours of sleep nighdy. I tried to maintain a regular 
routine of classes and study, but the Triangle filled my whole 
life. Until the final week, Bill Holbrooke was busy with the 
chorus, and I directed the actors. Following afternoon 
rehearsals, there were departmental conferences that dis¬ 
cussed everything from scenery designs to the academic 
standing of die cast, from the sale of advertising space in the 
programme to the procurement of gelatine masks for die 
spots. Then came the evening rehearsals, and from midnight 
to three or four in the morning I worked with the writers on 
new dialogue and song lyrics. Physically I was exhausted, 
but it was a fatigue that stimulated rather than wearied me, 
like a drug to which I had become addicted. I hated the 
moment of losing consciousness at night, and I awoke each 
morning bright with fatigue and eager for the problems 
of the day ahead. 

The first dress rehearsal was unforgettable. It added far 
more than costumes, scenery, and the exciting musical 
arrangements of our two-piano orchestra. In the separate 
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rehearsals of the skits, songs, and dances we had not 
visualized the show as an entity. Now, for the first time, we 
had the whole of the thing before us. It was still a patchwork, 
but the pieces had been sewn into a roughly intelligible 
design, and throughout the darkened theatre I could feel a 
thrill of contagious excitement at the revelation of a reality 
in which, until that night, none of us had quite been able to 
believe. We were all a litde incredulous. We had a show. A 
whole live show. Who would have thought it? 

It is part of the special magic of the theatre that it is a 
collective creation. The writing of a book begins and ends in 
solitude. Even when the author has completed it, it is half¬ 
dead until its wares are born in the mind of a solitary reader, 
who, like a tiny candle, flickers life into the book. A play is 
kindled sooner and shines more brightly, because everyone 
engaged in the production contributes his own light. It 
burns feverishly in rehearsal long before the rising of the 
curtain, and when the audience, too, joins in, it bursts into 
collective flame like the thousand candles of a giant birthday 
cake. 

This was the luminous moment for which I waited in the 
wings on opening night. I seemed to be thinking of every¬ 
thing at once, of Durinda in the audience, of Minnie in the 
dressing room, of the myriad activities behind the scenes and 
on the set, of the lines we would speak and the songs 
we would sing, of the other shows I had known and of the 
other friends who had shared them with me. I heard the 
concluding bars of the overture, the sudden hushing of the 
audience, the gentle click of the curtain rollers sliding on the 
track above my head, the faint shrill of the pitch pipe 
sounding the key for the opening chorus, and then, suddenly 
the whole theatre was alight. 

For the next three hours, I seemed to be watching the 
show and my own role in it under a dazzling brilliance, and 
even when the curtains had closed, the candles had been 
blown out; and only the smoke-blackened wicks remained, I 
could not see beyond its remembered radiance. Not until the 
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following morning did I begin to realize that Time and 
Again was dead, and to wonder with sudden twinges of 
doubt whether it had ever really lived. Perhaps, after all, 
the illusion of vitality had been only the effects of my own 
narcotic fatigue and excitement. I could recall a hundred 
imperfections. The pace had been lumbering, the dialogue 
flat, and the comedy contrived. 

But just as I was admitting that I had failed, I felt a swelling 
pride of achievement. I had failed, but I did not fear the 
consequences of my failure. A year and a half before, these 
had loomed so large that I had withdrawn from the Triangle 
and from life as a whole. My total immersion in Time and 
Again had redeemed that withdrawal, and the very size of 
my failure was something to be proud of. 

Besides, the show had not died completely. We still had 
three performances to run. We revised the script and 
plunged back into rehearsals. On the last night, the best 
thing that can happen to a show happened to Time and 
Again. The revue, which until then had been only a series 
of fragments, found itself, or, more accurately, wc who had 
been only a group of individuals found each other. The 
stage crew, the electricians, the cast, and the chorus seemed 
to move with an electric intuition of their interlocking func¬ 
tions. The sureness of the pace reduced our playing time to 
two hours, but before we had run five minutes I knew, and 
I think everyone else knew, that this time we would do it; 
and for two glorious hours we felt ourselves seventy separate 
individuals linked together into a single organic whole. 

The poignancy of the finale touched once again on a 
special quality of the theatre. It is almost the only profession 
that demands that you put yourself on display for the 
approval of a group of utter strangers. Without their 
endorsement the actor is reduced to nothing, denied his 
bread and butter, the satisfactions of his art, his very dignity 
as a human being. He stakes everything on a performance of 
a few hours, and beneath his costume and his grease paint 
he is quite naked. 
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There is immense pathos in his defencelessness, and it is 
heightened when, as in musical comedy, he wears the mask 
of laughter. Whenever I hear the chorus of a brassy musical, 
no matter what the words they are singing, I hear something 
else. “Isn’t it all fun?” they are asking. “Aren’t we gay? 
Isn’t the tune pretty and the words clever? Don’t we dance 
well? Don’t you like us? Don’t you like us?” Their fate 
bangs in the balance quite as surely as Tinker Bell’s when 
Peter Pan is pleading for your belief in fairies, and there is 
something terrifying in the possibility that all their appeals 
could be met with a stony silent No. 

We were asking the same questions behind the dosing 
words of our finale that night: 

We’ve put on this show 
In Princeton tonight. 

But next year we go 
To fight a bigger fight. 

We’ll join the corps 
And win the war. 

And then 
We’ll be back, 

Time and again. 

Some of those who sang these words that night did not 
come back, but we had known this as a foregone conclusion 
from the opening of rehearsals. The question of the moment, 
however, die question behind the words was being answered 
by the applause that roared back over the footlights. They 
liked us. They liked us. We loved each other. 

The intensity of the Triangle had been exhilarating, but as 
soon as it was over I seized an opportunity for a complete 
change. My mother had come east for a few weeks from Fort 
Riley to be near my grandfather, who had been sick. Now I 
took a week’s vacation with her on the farm by the unortho¬ 
dox procedure of cutting all my classes. For seven days I 
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planned to do nothing but eat, sleep, and bask in indolence. 
But it seemed that life, like an importunate lover, could not 
leave me alone, and before the end of the seven days I had 
launched upon the other of those experiences that were the 
high points and fulfilment of my college education. 

Actually, my mother and I did do almost nothing except 
read, and we read only one book, Dostoevski’s Crime and 
Punishment, an assignment I had missed in the press of the 
Triangle. It took us all week. After breakfast, we went into 
the living room to read until lunch. After lunch, we read 
until my afternoon walk with Minnie. We read again before 
dinner, and we continued to read until bedtime. It was the 
perfect way to read that book, and in the stillness of the old 
house, listening to the sound of my mother’s voice, I 
seemed to hear the words as though they were coming 
from inside me. 

My sense of identification was complete. Nowhere in fact 
or fiction had I encountered characters cursed with such 
pathological egotism, subjected to such suffering, driven to 
such extremes of physical and spiritual violence, and yet I 
met myself in all of them. It was like looking into a magni¬ 
fying mirror. Dostoevski dramatised insights into a thousand 
aspects of my personal experience that solitary introspection 
had denied me. By the end of that week in Litchfield, I bad 
virtually decided that the undergraduate thesis that loomed 
as the major work of my senior year would have to be 
devoted to the writing of Fedor Dostoevski. 

I went back to the campus with a new intellectual focus. 
My fascination with Dostoevski grew until it embraced far 
more than literature. In music, I compared his style to 
Wagner’s in its piling of one emotional dissonance upon 
another to accentuate the grandeur of the tragic resolution. 
In philosophy of art, I made his work the standard of artistic 
greatness. In history, I searched for the cultural elements of 
the milieu that had produced his kind of genius. In all of my 
lectures, reading, and observations of human behaviour past 
and present, I collected scraps of thought and phrasing to 
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illuminate my understanding of him. In the end, I became as 
thoroughly obsessed with the analysis of Dostoevski as with 
the production of Time and Again. 

The process of germination had been going on for nearly 
a year before I was ready to begin active work. My thesis 
advisers approved a tentative outline and agreed that I 
might confine myself to the consideration of three novels. 
Crime and Punishment, The Idiot, and The Brothers Karamazov. 
None of these had yet been recorded on the Talking Book, 
and so my next step was to hire student readers. 

Bruce Berlind and “Skip” Koons proved to be intelligent, 
good readers, and, best of all, so independently enthusiastic 
about Dostoevski that we often interrupted the reading with 
stimulating discussions. We went through the three books 
with painstaking cate, pausing to underline significant 
passages while I took Braille notes on the contents and page 
numbers for later reference. Yet for all the tedium of the 
process, my mind repeatedly leapt to the discovery of some 
further definition or expansion of my original ideas. 

If my student readers were indispensable for the prepara¬ 
tion of the material, it was my mother who made the writing 
of the thesis possible. I had trained my memory and con¬ 
centration for the writing of term papers, but this would be 
far larger and more complicated. I needed someone to find 
and dictate quotations scattered through the books or in my 
typewritten notes, to re-read and revise unsatisfactory 
versions of my manuscript, and to correct typographical 
errors. No student could have afforded the necessary time, 
and although I cannot recall asking for help, my mother 
volunteered her services. 

The project might well have put an unbearable strain on 
our relationship. Her proper place was with her husband in 
Fort Riley. Her daughter and grandchildren were in Arizona 
with a son-in-law expecting a call to combat duty at any 
moment. Her younger son was living in the same expecta¬ 
tion with a tank unit in Mississippi. Yet with all these 
conflicting family loyalties, she came to Princeton to spend 
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weeks as a private secretary to a blind son with pretensions 
to critical scholarship. 

It was an incredibly demanding role. For long hours daily, 
she sat in my room surrounded by books and papers while I 
brooded over my typewriter. When I called on her, she had 
to shuffle through my chaotic notes, the novels themselves 
or various reference books to locate this idea or dictate that 
quotation. The work moved by fits and starts, and to make 
matters worse I was often irritable under the strain. 

To be patient and efficient under these conditions was an 
achievement in itself, but she was a great deal more besides. 
She entered into the thesis with the intellectual gusto of a 
Bohemian. She was fascinated by Dostoevski’s novel, yet 
she kept her sense of humour. Peering anxiously through the 
assorted books and papers, she would suddenly laugh. 

“If only that dope Raskolnikov would cat something when 
it’s given to him, maybe he’d cheer up a little.” Or, “I wish 
Nastasia Filipovna were in the Ladies’ Auxiliary. I bet she’d 
really put some punch into it.” 

Our amusement snapped the nervous tension, but she was 
careful not to interrupt when I was seriously working out an 
idea. Over cocktails and dinner, we would discuss the thesis 
excitedly. She both kindled and was kindled by my enthusi¬ 
asm, both grasped and helped to reshape my ideas, but she 
did not impose her thoughts on mine. When we were too 
tired to work at night, we might go to the movies together, 
but occasionally she would insist that I have an evening 
alone with college friends. 

“There’s such a thing as being too much of a mother,” she 
would say, "and anyway, I have a million letters to write.” 

When it was all over, when the whole 40,000 words had 
been revised, corrected, and handed to the typist, I tried to 
express some measure of my appreciation. 

“Nonsense, Peter,” she laughed. “I thought it was all so 
stimulating. Really, I had such fun.” 

Perhaps the highest tribute I can pay her character is to 
say that I believe she meant every word of it. 
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But if the thesis had been fun for her, it had been inter¬ 
mittent bliss for me. For months and years, fragments of it 
had been stored up in my memory. When at last I had begun, 
equipped only with a framework of ideas, it was almost 
as if it had composed itself. It was an uneven process, to be 
sure. For long periods I would sit before my typewriter, 
smoking in silence and searching my brain for some new 
germ of an idea. If it would not come of itself, I would ask 
my mother to read me the last few pages I had written. 
Little by little, I would draw some new inspiration from the 
sound of my own words. I was like a composer fingering the 
keys of his piano. Suddenly, the implication of some 
previously stated idea would dictate its resolution as clearly 
as the striking of a dominant seventh dictates the descent 
to the major tonic. 

The writing of my thesis, taken together with the 
Triangle, summed up all that was best in the college years. 
The one had been extracurricular and collective, while the 
other had been academic and individual, but the differences 
between them were more apparent than real. Through the 
Triangle I had tried to redeem the past; through Dostoevski 
I had tried to understand it. Both were creative efforts in 
which I was totally immersed. Like the knots in a skein of 
threads, they seemed to combine into themselves diverging 
strands of thought and feeling extending over the whole 
span of my undergraduate career. 



11 


An Affair of the Heart 


One February day in the winter of 1942, less than six 
weeks after out first meeting, I had found myself with 
Durinda and Minnie walking down a road toward the ski 
slopes of Little Bromley in Manchester, Vermont. I had 
never been on skis before, but Durinda was sure I could 
learn to ski, and even if I were to prove quite incapable of 
standing upright on a dead level, the prospect of a trip 
with her into snow country had been too appealing to 
resist. As I balanced the awkward boards on my shoulder, 
the absurdity of my being there, the absurdity of my 
self-confidence, and the especially wonderful absurdity of 
Durinda’s confidence in me made me feel positively light¬ 
headed. I had not bothered to reason it out. My decision 
to attempt ski-ing with Durinda had been wholly an aflair 
of the heart. 

When we arrived on the slope, I tethered Minnie to a 
sunny bench outside the ski hut, and we carried our skis to 
the top of a gentle grade to one side of the main hill. I 
worked my feet into the stubborn bindings, grabbed my 
poles, and assumed my notion of a racing crouch. 

"Track!” I yelled, making as if to shove off and almost 
falling down in the process. 

"Jerk,” Durinda laughed, and then with the air of a pro¬ 
fessional getting down to business, "Let me see you take a 
proper downhill position.” 

I was inwardly amused by Durinda in the role of teacher, 
but I followed her instructions obediently. When she was 

it? 
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satisfied, she directed my ski tips into the fall line, the 
technical term for the steepest line of descent of any given 
hill. I braced myself against my poles and waited. 

“This time we’ll just run down straight,” she said. “The 
run-out isn’t as long as I remembered it, and there are some 
bushes at the end, so when I want you to stop. I’ll yell 
‘Fall,’ and you fall, see?” I nodded. “All right. On your 
mark, get set, go!” 

I pulled out my poles and bent into an expectant crouch. 
Absolutely nothing happened. 

“Push with your poles,” Durinda laughed. “Your skis 
are stuck.” 

I pushed and heard the hiss of my skis on the snow. At 
the same time, I began to feel the gentle pull of gravity 
drawing me forward, slowly at first, and then faster, with a 
magnetic force that seemed almost magical, because there 
was hardly any sensation of steepness in the grade. I 
crouched self-consciously, but soon lost the consciousness of 
self in the gathering wind in my face, the uncertain equilib¬ 
rium of my knees, and the graceful bobbing rhythm of my 
skis on the uneven surface of the snow. It was not, as the 
advertising folders described it, like flying, because the skis 
were held fitmly to the snow by the mysterious magnet, but 
it was the easiest, softest, smoothest form of locomotion I 
had ever felt. I wanted it to go on and on, but close behind 
me I heard Durinda’s shout of “Fall,” and I fell, sliding to 
the snow on one thigh, like a baseball player but much 
more smoothly, until the steel edges of the skis caught and 
swung me around with surprising force. Then the skis, 
which a moment before had been the living source of 
motion, became mere dead clattering boards strapped 
clumsily to my boots. Durinda scraped up beside me. 

“How did you like it?” she asked eagerly. 

“Wonderful,” I said, clambering to my feet, “but much 
too short. How did I look?” 

Durinda chuckled. “You had the most wonderful silly 
grin on your face,” she said, and my grin became even 
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sillier. One thing was certain. Blindness took none of the 
thrill out of ski-ing. 

That was the beginning of a thoroughly happy if 
thoroughly exhausting afternoon. We took dozens of runs 
down and what seemed like hundreds of walks up the little 
slope. I was too inexperienced to use the rope tow, and our 
only means of ascent was the laborious herringbone step, 
which made me feel like a giant crab trying to walk upright 
on its hind legs. At the top, we turned around for the always 
exhilarating but always disappointingly short downhill run, 
ending with Durinda’s inevitable shout of “Fall”. My knees 
and ankles ached, my thighs were sore and bruised, and the 
exertion of the ascent left me breathless and perspiring. 
Still, I was sorry to quit, and walking back to the lodge 
seemed a strange wooden form of locomotion, as deflating 
to the ego as dismounting from a horse after a long ride. 

That night at Johnny Seesaw’s Lodge was everything an 
advertising folder could have promised. We drank old- 
fashioneds on a sofa before the huge open fireplace and ate 
a delicious dinner ravenously. Afterward, we played 
Viennese waltzes on the phonograph, talking with the other 
skiers just enough to feel part of the group without losing 
the intimacy of our own contact. Before we went to bed we 
took Minnie out for a last walk. The frozen snow squeaked 
under our boots. The music and occasional burst of laughter 
from inside the lodge wavered on the stillness of the night. 
Minnie paused to sniff, and I put my arm around Durinda. 
I could feel her eyes on my face before she spoke. 

“Are you sure you’re having a good time?” she asked. 

“You bet I am,” I said. “I’m having the most wonderful 
time of my life.” 

And, really, I pictured myself as in some winter fairyland. 
But the hard-packed snow under my boots, the frost that 
nipped at my ears, tbe leash that quivered in my mittened 
hand, and the pressure of my sweatered arm around 
Durinda’s sweatered shoulder, made it clear that the snow 
and the night and Minerva and Durinda herself were quite 
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teal. When I bent to kiss her, her cheeks glowed warm under 
the surface chill the night had made. 

The ski-ing that had begun as an affair of the heart could 
not hope to continue without involving the mind and the 
body as well. Our first venture had been just to get the feel 
of the thing without regard for the fundamentals of learning. 
On our next trip, a five-day jaunt to Stowe, I took lessons in 
the basic snowplough turn. The snowplough position was a 
sort of herringbone in reverse, and as I crouched with feet 
spread wide and skis toed into a V whose inner edges 
braced against the slope of the hill, I felt less like a crab than 
a knock-kneed chimpanzee, lowering himself by means of 
two poles into an armchair in which he suspects the presence 
of a long sharp tack. 

Yet even in this graceless posture, my first practice runs 
proved that I could regulate my speed by flattening or 
edging my skis and, better still, come to a full stop without 
the necessity of hurling myself to the snow. Finally, by 
shifting my weight from one to the other of the V-shaped 
skis, I was able to make sharp turns to right or left, and, 
although my clumsiness often sent me sprawling, before the 
day had ended I had followed my instructor up the rope tow 
and actually run down a hill more than a thousand feet long 
without stopping, falling, or colliding with any of the other 
skiers. It was a triumph just as satisfying as my first faltering 
performance of "O, Du Lieber Augustin ”, and just as 
stimulating to my ambition. 

I had now touched ski-ing at every level that was to 
characterize my later experience of it. There was the simple 
physical pleasure of fresh air and exercise during the day, 
and the simple conviviality of the ski lodge in the evening. 
To these had been added the intellectual attraction of 
mastering a new technique that was neither mental nor 
physical in itself, but both together, like playing the piano. 
At a deeper and also more childish level there was a certain 
primitive charm in disregarding physical danger. I knew I 
ought to have been afraid, but I was not, and this unexpected 
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fearlessness gave me an exhilarating sense of power. I was 
like a little boy jumping off a high diving board, not merely 
to show off, but to demonstrate to himself the novel satis¬ 
faction of his own audacity. But I was showing off, too, with 
a kind of devil-may-care defiance of social convention. 

At one time or another, every blind man comes to feel his 
kinship with the members of any minority group, because 
the conceptual label that the majority applies to him tends 
to rob him of his individuality. Society seems to say in effect: 
“You are blind. Yours is a terrible handicap. We sympathize 
with your problem and admire your progress in overcoming 
it, but come now, old man, let’s face the facts. There are 
certain things blind men simply do not do.” 

Perhaps I had imputed something of this attitude to the 
Nassau Hall authorities in my fight to return to college. 
Blind men do not go to college. They go to blind school. 
Even my room-mates, who had staunchly supported my 
efforts to return to Princeton, took a dim view of my ski-ing. 
You are mad, they said. Blind men don’t ski. “This one 
does,” I answered, and the voice of Durinda echoed the 
assertion. 

Durinda shared with me all the levels of the ski-ing 
experience, but I loved her most for her acceptance of the 
challenge of the conceptual label. She recognized my indi¬ 
viduality, distinguishing between the conventional taboos 
and the actual problems of my blindness. So it was that even 
when I rocketed fifty feet down a leafy and snow-covered 
embankment, in a first attempt at trail ski-ing, even when I 
collided with a young lady skier, splintering her pole and 
breaking my glasses, even when my weary and bruised body 
seemed incapable of ski-ing another yard, it was her presence 
that encouraged me to get up and try it again. We were 
confidently lighthearted about it but each of us felt, without 
speaking of it to the other, that our ski-ing represented an 
individual attempt to deny the conceptual label of blindness. 

These were the essentMelements of our ski-ing experience 
in the spring of 1942, but they did not reach their fullest 
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development until two seasons later, in the winter of 1944. 
Durinda had graduated from Smith in December and taken 
a job in the ski shop at Snow Valley, Manchester. I had 
completed the requirements for graduation in February; 
and while awaiting the outcome of several applications for 
teaching positions, I felt justified in taking a vacation. 
Early in March I joined Durinda for the three and a half 
weeks that still provide the central focus of our ski-ing 
memories. 

As Durinda’s fianed I shared in the life of the working 
staff without relinquishing the privileges of a paying guest. 
I rose about seven, dressed, and took Minnie down to the 
driveway before the inn for her morning airing, A few 
minutes later the thud of boots on the road marked the 
approach of Durinda and the other “ski girls” from their 
quarters several doors away. On the first couple of mo rning s, 
Durinda and I ate in the kitchen with the girls, but die 
patient Minerva looked so uncomfortable huddled amid the 
half-dozen pairs of boots under the kitchen table that we 
were transferred to the guest dining room. There we were 
alone except for Fred Iselin and Blli Stiller, who shared 
a small table adjoining ours. Fred, a Swiss, was the head of 
the ski school, and Elli, an Austrian, was an instructress. 
They ate in a companionable silence that lent an air of serene 
domesticity to the otherwise deserted dining room, and the 
intimacy of those quiet breakfasts made it easy to imagine 
that Durinda and I were already married. 

When we had finished, we collected our things and went 
outside for the five-mile ride up the mountain in the “Blue 
Streak”, a converted delivery truck with doors opening at 
the back and improvised wooden benches running along 
either side. We climbed in with the ski girls to wait for Dolf 
Rath, who owned both the Blue Streak and the Snow Valley 
development. He was habitually teased about the idiosyn¬ 
crasies of the automobile, which was his pride and joy. 

“Pretty slippery this morning, Dolf. What’s the betting 
on the Blue Strand?” 
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“Hundred to one,” Dolf twinkled, as he got behind the 
wheel. “All over the world you could look without you 
find such a car.” 

The unquestionable singularity of the Blue Streak was no 
guarantee of an uneventful passage, however, and every trip 
was an exciting adventure. Talking below a shout was 
impossible. The rough winter roads had knocked out the 
muffler, and the roar of the engine throbbed in our ears 
above the squeaks and tattles of the metal body. When a 
chain parted, the nerve-racking staccato of its banging 
against the fender gave us the impression of being inside 
an enormous tin drum. We clung to the swaying wooden 
benches, whooping shouts of encouragement to Dolf, as the 
Blue Streak reared and plunged like a frenzied stallion up 
the last two or three hundred yards of icy road. Even when 
we were not forced to get out and push, we were relieved to 
pass from this din into the relative calm of the combined 
lounge and lunch-room that was called “Snow Man’s Rest”. 

It was not yet open for guests, but there was usually a fire 
burning on the great stone hearth, and the cafeteria was 
preparing to serve coffee and doughnuts. The ski girls 
bustled with activity, and there were occasional odd jobs for 
me, shovelling off the paths when there had been a snowfall, 
carrying in wood, firing the pot stove in the ski shop, or 
helping Durinda with skis that had been left overnight for 
waxing. 

It was fun being behind the scenes and in a modest way 
participating in the operations of 5now Valley, but at tea 
o’clock each morning I resumed the status of paying guest. 
Leaving Minnie in the ski shop with Durinda, I carried my 
s k is out to the spot where the ringing of a ship’s bell 
announced the opening of ski school. Together with four or 
five other students, I herringboned a little way up the 
Steeplechase slope and for the next two hours took my turn 
hooking down to left and right in a series of snowplough 
turns. By listening for my predecessor, I could find my vmy 
up and down the hill almost unaided, and it was not long 
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before my orientation to its contours was virtually intuitive. 
Yet neither my familiarity with the hill nor the mechanical 
repetition of hundreds of turns on the easy slope made my 
lessons seem tedious. 

There are two basic drives behind the devotion to any 
sport: the competitive and the aesthetic. They are not 
mutually exclusive, but they are rarely blended in a perfect 
harmony. Normally, one or the other predominates. The 
competitor par excellence views sport as a conflict of wills, 
whilst the stylist sees it as an art form. For me there was no 
choice. Confined to the artistic objectives, I was quite 
content in my third season of ski-ing to spend hour after 
hour on the gentle slopes in a patient quest for the perfect 
snowplough turn. 

An additional stimulus to my ambition was the un¬ 
expected interest that Fred Iselin took in my ski-ing. The 
school kept him busy with morning and afternoon classes, 
but one day, during the two-hour intermission at lunchtime, 
he materialized beside me in the clatter of the cafeteria. 

“Pe-ter.” His voice, close to my ear, accented his syllables 
in a steady singsong rhythm like the metre of blank verse. 
“You like t’go up on the moun-tain ?” 

I said I’d love to. 

“All right. We ski a lit-tle ” 

Three or four times a week, after that, he approached me 
in the same way. Although I tried not to count on these 
invitations, I was terribly flattered that the head of the ski 
school and one of the top skiers in the country should 
volunteer part of his lunch hour to give me free instruction. 

And what instruction it wasl It was not simply because 
Fred spoke so little that his words made such an impression. 
Some of his phrases made it impossible not to feel, almost 
as a physical sensation, exactly what he wished to convey. 
"Stay always in the middle of your skis,” he would say, “like 
a spider,” and to do so, whether in the sprawling snowplough 
or the more delicately balanced parallel turns, was to know 
the true essence of equilibrium. His vivid reminder of “knees 
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always soft,” helped transform these stubborn joints into 
elastic shock-absorbers against the uneven dips and bumps 
of the hill, while “poles up with elbows round” emphasized 
the smooth steadying movement of arms and shoulders in 
the swinging thrust of the turn. 

Under Fred’s instruction I soon progressed from the snow¬ 
plough to the stem turn and stem Christie, but these posed 
new problems of orientation. With the snowplough I could 
respond fairly promptly to extemporaneous commands of 
right or left, but I needed time to set myself for the faster 
turns. When I tried to hurry them I succeeded only in 
falling down. Fred suggested that instead of waiting for 
commands, which often caught me off balance, I might 
time my turns by counting up to three in the diagonal 
traverse across the hill. 

“You count one, two, three,” he said in his deliberate 
cadence, “stem, round, down, skis together; and again, 
one, two, three, stem, round, down, skis together, and so. 
See.” 

I saw, and our first experiment proved immensely satis¬ 
factory. As I counted I was able to collect my weight, 
prepare my turns, and make them in an established rhythm 
of my own. My later runs were often interrupted by an 
involuntary spill or a shout from Fred, but the new system 
offered a measure of independence without which the fester 
turns would have been virtually Impossible. 

Day by day my muscles hardened, my co-ordination 
improved, and my understanding grew, until, with that 
sudden intuition which is the highest reward of effort, 
everything came together. It happened on an afternoon 
toward the close of the third week, and it happened with 
Durinda. I could not afford to take lessons in the afternoon, 
and generally hung about the ski shop until Durinda could 
take a free hour to ski with me. On the day in question die 
prospects had not seemed bright. A thaw and freeze had 
coated the Steeplechase with an icy crust that had made the 
morning’s ski-ing miserable, but shortly after noon new 
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snow had begun to fall. By four, when Durinda and I 
ascended the T-bar lift, there were three inches of sticky 
powder to slow my traverses to a speed that conformed to 
my limitations, and I can still vividly recall my elation as 
X started across the hill with Durinda behind me. 

One, two, three, I counted, feeling the gathering speed of 
my skis running down the diagonal of the slope. Stem! I 
weighted my downhill ski, slowing perceptibly, and rotated 
my shoulders uphill slightly in the counter movement 
preparatory to the full swing. Round! I flattened my uphill 
ski, and there was a gradual and then rapid acceleration as I 
turned with a rush full into the fall line. Down , and skis 
together! A fluid but controlled momentum seemed to carry 
me of itself, over, around, and down on the outside ski, while 
my shoulders described a separate but related variation on 
the same arc. I slowed at the bottom of the turn, realizing 
with a thrill that I had only to deepen my crouch to come to 
a full stop. Instead I moved forward on my skis and felt the 
instantaneous response of my gathering momentum. I was 
poised with knees soft, poles up, elbows round, and in the 
middle of my skis like a spider, crossing the hill. It was 
breath-taking, but it was the same with the next turn and 
the next. I had entered a mysterious new world, without 
sight, without sound even, so softly did my skis run across 
the surface of the new snow. It was a world of pure con¬ 
sciousness, the consciousness of shape, mass, and motion— 
the shape and mass of the undulating hill, the magnetic pull 
of gravity, which sought to draw the mass of my body 
around into the fall line, and the shape and position of my 
skis, resisting that pull by the subtle distribution of weight, 
pressing their waxed wood and steel-edged surfaces into 
the crushed particles of the snow. 

I could feel the gradual fluid metamorphosis of all the 
lines of force and friction as I weighted this ski, flattened 
that edge, whirled into the fall line, and swung my centre of 
gravity around in a long liquid thrust flowing through the 
complex structure of bone and sinew that was the organic 
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centre and control. There was a gentle rising and falling 
rhythm in the perceptible braking hesitancy of the stem, 
the sudden swoop of the downhill rush, the firm retarding 
pressure of the finishing turn, and the forward surge of the 
traverse; and in this rhythm I became aware of Duxinda 
just behind me, hesitating, swooping, slowing, and surging 
forward again in the same delicate, controlled cadences, 
which linked us together in a strange and wonderful dance. 
For seven turns and less than sixty seconds the dance 
continued, and then, at a word from Durinda, we were 
running out straight, side by side, over the levelling surface 
of the snow. When we had come to a full stop, Durinda 
spoke. 

“My God, Pete! Wasn’t it wonderful? You felt it, didn’t 
you ? Didn’t you really feel it ?” 

We were laughing on a note of exultation. Yes. I had felt 
it. For one proud moment, I had felt, with mind and 
body, a beauty that synthesized time and space. In all my 
previous experience, my hands and feet, anldes and knees, 
hips and shoulders, skis and poles, had been mechanical 
fractions. Only just now they had blended into an organic 
whole greater than the sum of its parts, each of diem 
endowed with a direct apprehension of a function that had 
no true meaning, no true being apart from that whole. Even 
the inanimate hill had seemed to partake of that being. I 
might later relive or reinterpret the experience, but this had 
been the moment of consummation, and to have shared it 
with Durinda had been infinite satisfaction. 

But having had this one taste of aesthetic perfection, I 
was denied further opportunity to enjoy it. The season was 
drawing to its dose, and snow conditions were deteriorating 
rapidly. By day, the sun thawed the slopes to a moist slush 
which at night was frozen into icy ruts. An influx of skiers 
anxious for a final fling so duttered the surface of the slopes 
that even when Durinda found the time to ski with me, we 
were forced to abandon the exhilarating stem and stem 
christie for the steadier control of the snowplough. And 
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there were so many demands on the ski shop that there were 
whole afternoons when we did not ski at all. I felt terribly 
frustrated, and it was, I think, this frustration that accounted 
for my reckless decision to enter the Saturday races known 
as the competitive time trials. 

Curiously enough, it was Fred, the symbol for me of 
ski-ing as an art form, who opened up the possibility of ski-ing 
as a competitive sport. He was leaving in a couple of days to 
participate in some sort of spring meet in Denver, and I had 
expected that he would be too busy to ski with me again, 
but he showed up twice more in the lunch-room. The lower 
slopes were so crowded that he suggested we try a trail. On 
the way up, he announced that, if I succeeded in ski-ing the 
Boomerang in fewer than seven minutes, I should be 
awarded the one star. Since the one star was reserved for 
those who managed to run down in fewer than three 
minutes during the time trials, I objected. Fred’s reply was 
characteristic. 

“Yesterday,” he stated metrically, “I ski a little with my 
eyes shut. It is fifty times as hard. Fifty times three minutes. 
That makes one hundred and fifty minutes. So you see.” 

I decided to save my breath for the ordeal of trail ski-ing, 
but it proved less of an ordeal than I had imagined. At first 
we took it in stages, stopping from time to time so that Fred 
could explain the contours of the next four or five turns. 
Although I was forced to use the snowplough almost all the 
way, its application to this unknown terrain made it more 
exciting, and as our turns became continuous there was a 
new urgency in the idea that I was ski-ing against time. I was 
only sorry when we had had our last run that Fred would 
not be there to watch me during the time trials on the 
coming Saturday. 

The next morning, as Durinda and I were on our way to 
breakfast, the desk clerk stopped us. 

“Here,” he said, “Fred put this in your box before he 
left last night.” 

I passed the envelope to Durinda and she opened it. 
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“Oh, Pete!” Her laugh was excited, almost tearful. 
“Listen to this. ‘Peter. Today you have skied the Boomerang 
in six and one half minutes. Congratulations. I hope we ski 
together again some time. Fred.’ ” 

She put a small piece of cloth in my palm. It was stiffly 
embroidered, like brocade, and, feeling it, I could make out 
that it had been cut into the shape of a shield. It was the 
emblem of the one star. 

I was enormously pleased, but the receipt of the one star 
only redoubled my ambition for success In the time trials. I 
was determined to beat the three-minute mark, in order to 
confirm in equal and open competition my right to what had 
already been given as a special dispensation. 

It would not be easy. I must do better than halve my 
previous best time. There must be no stopping, no falling, 
and no unnecessary turns. I would have to stick to the snow¬ 
plough for control, but at such a speed, braking against the 
slope would take a tremendous toll of my knees, hips, and 
ankles. 

I did not recognize the full extent of my anxiety until 
Durinda and I took the T-bar lift on the following Saturday 
morning. We talked and laughed naturally enough as we 
swayed along, but I was conscious of a spot of cold some¬ 
where inside me. There was a biting wind on the summit of 
the mountain and I shivered as we walked our skis forward 
to the head of the trail. I was disconcerted to find that I was 
supposed to wear a number on my back. 

“Very official,” Durinda laughed. “Hold still now, so I 
can tie these strings.” 

We huddled behind a rock to smoke and wait my turn. 
Because of my special circumstances we were to go last, 
and there were six or seven others before me. At a signal 
from the official starter, the first skier swished away down 
the icy trail, and the next was not despatched until a tele¬ 
phone call from the finish line informed us that the track 
was dear. When my last competitor had disappeared, 
Durinda directed me to the starting line and stationed her- 
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self behind me. I leaned on my poles and waited, breathing 
long and purposefully, and wishing that I could think of 
something funny to say. 

“Right,” the starter said into the phone, and then, to 
me, “The trail’s clear. All set?” 

I nodded and managed a real smile over my shoulder to 
Durinda. 

“Trackl” I called, and shoved off. 

I remember, or perhaps I only imagine that I remember, 
a thousand details of the descent. The first sensation of 
speed, gripping as it was, was less frightening than the 
impact of sound. The steel edges of my skis, spread into a 
snowplough, scraped against the ice like two sirens that 
seemed certain to drown out Durinda’s commands. I 
listened tensely, trying to check, but the harder I braked 
the more shrilly the grinding sirens of steel whined over the 
ice. I waited and waited, if any activity so intense can be 
called waiting. 

“Bear rightl” Durinda called. She was screaming, but 
her words reached me only faintly. I crouched over my 
left ski. 

“More!” 

I bent deeper. My knee muscles were already tightening. 
My hands ached with the tension of their grip on the poles, 
and I could feel my thigh bones jammed hard into the hip 
sockets. Knees always soft, I thought grimly. Everything 
about me was tight, hard, knotted. I rocked crazily from one 
ski to the other over the undulating surface of the ice, losing 
contact in the hollows and fetching up with a clatter against 
the succeeding crests in a series of knee-trembling shocks, 
but somehow I managed to obey Durinda’s shouted com¬ 
mands. If I could just remain upright for the first third of 
the trail. But I did not have time to complete the thought. 

In the trough at the bottom of one of die steeper grades, 
a strange thing began to happen. My left ski, as if drawn by 
some inexorable will of its own, was moving toward the 
right, and first under and then out from under my centre of 
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gravity. At the same time the right, as if intent upon 
escaping its pursuing twin, was being slowly, deliberately 
airborne. 

“Don’t fall, Pete! Don’t!” Durinda screamed, but in my 
objective fascination with the skis, I barely noticed the 
absurdity of this desperate command. For several seconds I 
leaned drunkenly to one side, and then I slid, as if under 
hypnosis, to the surface of the speeding snow. 

“Get up! Get up, Pete! Hurry!” 

With a convulsive stab of my poles, Z jerked to my feet 
even before 1 could come to a full stop, but my skis seemed 
to have contracted a subde paralysis. 

“Your tips are crossed!” 

With a desperate pressure of my aching knees, I spread 
my feet and managed to free them. Temporarily, at least, 
the crisis was over. The snow was beginning to melt here, 
slowing my speed, and I could hear Durinda clearly. The 
slope was less steep, too, and there were fewer turns; but, 
most important, the absurdity of the fall had snapped my 
tension. Fred ought to have seen that one. 

The slackening of my pace increased the pressure of time. 
It was the exact reverse of the timelessness of the seven 
turns. I must hurry, hurry, hurry. Time was an enemy, 
which could be conquered only by a reckless disregard of 
form, caution, and every other consideration. I allowed my 
skis to run together on the levelling trail, but it was not 
enough. 

“Try poling!” Durinda called, and I pushed hard against 
the sticky snow. 

“And pole, and pole, and pole,” Durinda called, taking 
up a rhythmic chant. There was laughter in her voice. “Bear 
left, now, and stroke, and stroke, and stroke.” 

The poling was really very much like rowing, and I was 
working at it with the perspiring determination of a tired 
oarsman, gasping for breath as I swung and thrust my arms 
again and again. 

“Bear left, now. This is the last run.” 
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I poled and bobbed like a mechanical monkey as we 
headed straight down the fall line and I could hear shouts 
of encouragement in front of us, Elli Stiller’s voice high 
above the rest. A sudden roar of laughter rose on either side 
of me, but I kept poling until I heard Durinda’s call to stop. 
Then I turned my skis around and walked them back. 

“Good work, Pete!” Elli Stiller’s voice floated toward me. 
“You did better than Durinda. Just before the finish, she 
gets so excited, she falls down.” 

“Did we make it?” 

“Nol” It was Dolf, laughing uncontrollably. “You made 
it. You, but not Durinda. Two minutes, fifty-five seconds.” 

I joined in Dolf’s laughter, but both he and I knew that 
he had been wrong. I had not made it. We had. From the 
very beginning Durinda and I had been affirming our joint 
personality, sharing the aesthetic response to the seven turns, 
the competitive challenge of the time trials, and every other 
level of our ski-ing experience. Ski-ing had been an essential 
part of our courtship because it had come to symbolize a 
whole future in which we should share other challenges 
and responses. 

At the time, it had all seemed quite natural—wonderful 
and miraculous, like all nature, and yet the way thing s were 
meant to be. But as I look back now, I marvel at Durinda’s 
courage. Every time we set off down a hill, it was she who 
had to assume the responsibility, and she who faced the 
danger I could not see. Yet perhaps even Durinda’s courage 
was only etymological, which is to say that it derived from 
the same root word, the caur, the heart. Like me, she saw no 
teal alternative and only followed the inescapable dictates 
of the reason that reason knows not of, and perhaps this was 
the deepest level of our sharing. For Durinda as well as 
for me, ski-ing was first, last, and all the time, an affair of 
the heart. 
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Although I was not to receive my diploma until June, I had 
completed the last of my academic requirements before I 
took my ski vacation. My education at Princeton was over. 
The goal that had once seemed an absolute had been won. 
I had arrived at the critical moment when I must choose 
my profession. 

Ever since blindness, I had been drifting toward either 
teaching or writing. A year before, die appeal of writing had 
been so strong that I had written some 25,000 words of a 
highly autobiographical novel. Dean Gauss had encouraged 
me, and entirely on his own initiative had interested Maxwell 
Perkins of Scribner’s in the unfinished manuscript, but by 
the end of the summer of 1943 I had bogged down. When 
Mr Perkins wrote to me that October, offering to read what 
I had written, I drew back. The book was still too rough, I 
wrote, and there was not enough of it to justify a reading. 
Perhaps after I had completed another 25,000 words, and if 
he were still interested . . . 

Tt was all common sense, but it was the common sense of 
caution. I ought to have known that there is no security in 
the search fox it, but I feared the risks, and I entered on a 
period of compromise that was the exact antithesis of the 
reckless self-commitment of the ski-ing, the Triangle, and 
the thesis. 

Having defaulted on writing, I had still to make the 
choice between preparatory-school and college teaching. A 
college would require both an M.A. and a Pb-D., which 
would mean a long postponement of my marriage to 
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Durinda, but such degrees were not essential at the pre¬ 
paratory-school level. Consultations at Princeton and nearby 
Lawrenceville clarified the school problem. I could not, as 
was ordinarily expected of a young master, take my turn in 
coaching athletics. Neither could I be entrusted with dormi¬ 
tory supervision, and all matters of discipline would pose 
difficulties. On the other hand, my academic record had been 
good. My success with Minnie, the presidency of the 
Triangle, and even my engagement to Durinda seemed to 
demonstrate the effectiveness of my adjustment to blindness, 
and this would have a certain exemplary value in my 
relations with young boys. On the whole, I was encouraged. 
I wrote letters of application to a dozen different schools, 
joined Durinda ski-ing, and then returned to Litchfield to 
await the outcome. 

On the surface, there was nothing wrong with life in 
Litchfield. My father had at last retired from the army, and 
it was pleasant to be with my parents on the farm. Durinda 
was only four miles away, and despite gas rationing we 
managed to be together a good deal. I could keep busy 
with the piano, the Talking Book, walking with Minnie, or 
working around the place with my father, so that I was 
offered a fine balance between physical, intellectual, aesthetic 
and social satisfactions. There was nothing lacking in this 
balance except movement, and, reduced to a state of 
immobility, I began to sink. 

My restlessness was daily aggravated by its obvious 
contrast to my father’s contentment. By instinct, I loved the 
farm nearly as much as he, and I joined him in a dozen 
different projects for its improvement. Together we cleared 
brush, sawed up logs, split kindling, and dug a lime pit for 
garbage disposal; but he vibrated enthusiasm for the same 
chores that left me hopelessly dissatisfied. They had a reality 
for him which they lacked for me, because they had no 
fixed place in my future. He had made his permanent berth 
in the same harbour in which I swung at uneasy anchorage, 
like a tramp steamer waiting for sailing orders. 
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As one by one my letters of application met with courteous 
rejections, a mist of uncertainty further obscured the reality 
of my surroundings. Then, one morning, acting on impulse, 
Durinda and I called on John Forman, the headmaster of 
a small preparatory school, near the Dobbins’ house. We 
had come only for advice, but when I had explained my 
situation he made an unexpected proposal. He had been 
teaching a survey course in world history for a group of 
exceptional students, and he suggested that I might conduct 
it for the remainder of the term. The salary would be 
nominal, and there was no thought that the position would 
develop into anything permanent, but it was a chance for 
teaching experience, and I accepted immediately. For the 
next month, I met my class each weekday morning, and 
afterwards Minnie and I walked down toDurinda’s house for 
lunch. We spent the afternoons going through old notes 
and reading to prepare for the following day. It was a wholly 
makeshift arrangement, but I enjoyed the contact with my 
students, and the reading with Durinda was a foretaste of 
the life we had planned for the future. 

At the end of term, Mr Forman wrote me a fine letter 
of recommendation, but before I could make use of it, 
I heard from the headmaster of the last school on which I 
had pinned my hopes. He was confident of my academic 
ability, he said, but my blindness seemed an insurmountable 
handicap to the integration with the larger life of the 
school that was an essential part of its policy. I could not 
resent his reasoning, but I could and did resent its major 
premise: the plain brute fact of blindness. So far, blindness 
had been only a hurdle that I had managed to surmount in 
a dozen different ways. Now it was a door slammed in my 
face on the thresbhold of a career to which I had been ready 
to devote my life. I could not get over it. I could not get 
around it. I was brought to a dead stop. 

In my frustration, I began to yearn for a miracle and to 
look for it where the kind of miracle I needed was not to be 
found: in the physical world outside myself. And that 
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was how, on a June morning in the year 1944,1 came to be 
with my mother in the New York office of Dr Conrad 
Berens. The name sounded perfect for the surgical magician 
who saves the hero’s eyesight in the last act of a play, and I 
was able to smile at the irony of my hopes for the happy 
ending; but it was difficult to check my growing confidence 
in Dr Berens’ cheerful efficiency during the long examina¬ 
tion. 

When he had finished, his presentation was friendly, 
direct, and systematic. In a case such as mine, there were 
three factors to be considered: the use of my eyes, the health 
of my eyes, and the looks of my eyes. As to the first, there 
was little to be said. The restoration of some part of my 
vision was not impossible, but the years I had been without 
it made it extremely unlikely. In any case, he would strongly 
recommend an operation to correct the faulty alignment of 
my eyes, which would improve my appearance, equilibrium, 
and sense of direction. I was grateful to have my initial 
disappointment mitigated by the promise of these compen¬ 
sations. We settled on a date late in July, and drove away 
with the feeling that the expedition had not, after all, been 
a total loss. 

Back in Litchfield, I tried to reappraise my future with 
the same systematic directness Dr Berens had shown. 
Preparatory-school teaching was eliminated. College teach¬ 
ing would be less personal, but more intellectually stimu¬ 
lating. The three or four years of graduate work it would 
require was a happier apprenticeship than that which my 
classmates were serving in the armed forces, and it was the 
sort of work with which I was familiar. When I returned to 
Princeton for the formal ceremony of graduation, I entered 
my tentative application for graduate school in the following 
fall, hut I was very far from making a decision. 

The months of idleness had robbed me of self-confidence. 
I was afraid to begin again without Durinda. I was almost 
equally afraid to take her with me. Each of us possessed a 
small independent income sufficient to support us through 
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the unproductive years, but I had a horror of living on 
unearned income. I felt as if the money did not really belong 
to me and to depend on it would be to compromise our 
marriage. These vague scruples had been crystallized by my 
assurance to Durinda’s parents that I would not consider 
marriage until my professional status could ensure financial 
security. 

But I cannot describe my dilemma in rational terms. I was 
too worn out by idleness to think, and it would be an 
eternity before this idleness could end. Even if I should 
return to graduate school, the term was not to begin until 
November. As I viewed the empty months that stretched 
before me, I began to look forward to the eye operation as 
the one certain event in an otherwise inscrutable future. 

On the morning of the operation, I found myself posi¬ 
tively eager for it. In my ill-fitting antiseptic hospital 
garments, I climbed up on the table and inhaled almost 
contentedly into the rubber ether mask placed over my 
nose. For three or four hours I would be freed from every 
obligation. I would not have to think. I would not have to 
feel, I smiled to contemplate the perfection of this strange 
vacation. 

When I awoke again, I did not feel at all like smiling. I 
was perspiring profusely between hot and sticky sheets. My 
head and eyes throbbed painfully, and at every hreath the 
stale ether smell burned through my nose, mouth, throat, 
and deep into my lungs. I seemed to be on the verge of 
suffocation. 

“How do you feel?” a nurse’s voice asked. My throat 
swelled and constricted. 

"SickI” I managed to gasp. She hurried to my side with 
a basin, and when my paroxysm had passed, I asked where 
my mother was. 

"She was here until a few minutes ago, but you’ve been 
under for five and a half hours, and she had to take the dog 
out. She’ll be back any moment.” 

She had not yet returned when the phone rang. 
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“It’s long-distance,” the nurse reported. “Litchfield, 
Connecticut.” 

“Hello, darling.” Durinda’s voice sounded warm through 
the metallic hum of the instrument. “How are you feeling?” 

“O.K.,” I said briefly, because I was beginning to feel 
not at all O.K. 

“I’ve got the most wonderful newsl” She was bubbling 
with excitement. “I had a long talk with Mother and Father 
last night. We just heard that my brother David is coming 
home on leave, and we decided that that would be a good 
time for us to get married. August twelfth. That’s just two 
weeks from next Saturday.” 

She could scarcely contain herself. Unfortunately, neither 
could 1.1 waved the nurse frantically to my bedside. 

“That’s wonderful,” I choked. “But listen, I can’t talk 
now. I’ll call you back. I’ve got to hang up.” 

Mingled emotions did not begin to describe my sensations. 
Underneath the racking physical nausea, there was a 
mounting surge of elation at the end of uncertainty, warm 
sympathy for Durinda and contrition for the appalling way 
in which I had greeted her news, awestruck speculation as 
to how it had happened, and an overriding desire to laugh 
at the incongruity of my response to what should have been 
one of life’s tenderest moments. A few minutes later, 
Durinda was telling me all about it. Last night, she had 
taken the bull by the horns and explained to her parents that 
I simply had to attend graduate school and that it was 
impossible further to prolong an engagement that had lasted 
two and a half years already. Apparently the months of 
uncertainty had been nearly as nerve-racking for them as for 
us, because they had agreed almost immediately. It was all 
utterly simple. We had all wanted the same thing, but 
everyone had been afraid to take the initiative. Everyone, 
that is, except Durinda. 

There were still dozens of decisions to be made, but now 
that the main issue had been resolved, they seemed to settle 
themselves. As soon as I could leave the hospital, I went to 
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Princeton to see Professor Strayer, the chairman of the 
history department. For a number of reasons, including my 
experience at the Forman School, I had chosen history as 
my field of study. In less than an hour he had not only 
approved my admission and selected my courses -with me, 
but invited Durinda to attend seminars. I next made the 
round of the real-estate agents in search of a suitable apart¬ 
ment, and although they had nothing to show me at present, 
they were reassuring about the prospects for the fall. As 
for the wedding trip, Aunt Julie offered us the guest cabin 
at Mantoloking for as long as we wanted it. My father was to 
be the best man. My brother and my brother-in-law, who 
had also gotten furloughs, were to join David as ushers. The 
final vacancy was filled at the last minute by a Litchfield 
contemporary whom I had met only two or three times, but 
it did not matter. In the certainty of approaching bibs, I 
was amused rather than harassed by such details. The 
mailing of invitations, the registration of the licence, and 
even the Wassermann test seemed as gaily amusing as the 
cocktail parties in our honour and the wedding presents on 
display at the Dobbins’ house. 

Throughout our wedding day, I was tickled by a sense of 
absurd unreality. I was a living puppet conscientiously act¬ 
ing out my part in a ceremonial whose solemnity was hope¬ 
lessly out of keeping with my inner elation. There was a 
moment of stage fright as my father and I entered to take 
our places below the steps of the altar, but the sound of the 
wedding march, the cooing murmur of the women as they 
craned their necks for a glimpse of the bride, and the little 
squeeze of Durinda’s hand when I stepped forward to take 
my place beside her reassured me that our performance 
would be a success. When it was all over, when the last lines 
had been spoken, and we were making our “exit laughing” 
to the j oyous strains of Mendelssohn, I think I half expected 
the audience to break into applause. 

The spirit of flight was so strong within me that I longed 
to omit the formalities of the reception. How could we 
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receive people when we would not really be there ? Dutifully, 
we stood in line to greet the guests, but it was as if we had 
been sealed up with our happiness inside a glass sphere that 
separated us from the rest of the world. We shook hands or 
kissed, smiled and talked, but the actual communication was 
faint and somehow fantastic. We were like travellers 
mouthing and gesticulating through the dividing glass 
of the train windows to a farewell party on the station 
platform. 

Even after our departure, a sense of remoteness from our 
surroundings clung to us. New York was an impersonal 
foreign metropolis, and although we had originally planned 
to spend four or five days doing the town, we left the follow¬ 
ing afternoon for Mantoloking. We were not expected, and 
Uncle Ebe and Aunt Julie were still in Litchfield, but we 
were enthusiastically received by the Faber children, their 
nurse, and the cook. Here was a place we belonged. We un¬ 
packed our things, took a dip in the ocean, drank cocktails 
on the terrace, and ate scrambled eggs and bacon with the 
children on the dining porch with all the assurance of an old 
married couple slipping back into the pattern of domestic 
routine after a long trip abroad. 

Sometime in the small hours of the morning, I was 
awakened by a sense of contentment so deep that it craved 
the recognition of complete consciousness for its fulfilment. 
Out on the grassy dunes, the patient insect agitato throbbed 
up to the August sky. An ocean breeze whistled softly 
through the screens as if the very air of earth were humming 
to itself as it went its timeless rounds, and on the beach the 
lapping edge of the Atlantic growled lazily, like a dog dozing 
off before the fire. In the bed next to mine, Dutinda’s gentle 
breathing joined its rhythm to the waves. We were married. 
We were married. In the tranquil awareness of that en¬ 
chanted moment, I knew that I had never known myself so 
utterly complete. 

The days and weeks that followed were like a brilliant 
encore of three su mm e r s before, but played this time in two- 
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part harmony. We rode the waves and ran along the shore 
with Minnie chasing behind. We read aloud and played 
chess on the beach. We went sailing with the Fabers and 
attended yacht club dances. We loved being alone, and we 
loved being with other people. Returning from the beach, 
we would lounge for a time in towels or bathrobes, smoking, 
listening to records, luxuriating in the pleasant sting of salt 
and sunburn on our skins, and savouring the careless price¬ 
less intimacy of being together. But half an hour later we 
were up at the house, finding equal satisfaction in the 
sociability of the family. 

In the secondhand Ford my parents had given us for a 
wedding present we made several house-hunting expedi¬ 
tions to Princeton. We found a top-floor apartment in an old 
house within easy walking distance of the campus, and late 
in September we drove back to Litchfield for the last time 
before making a home of our own. It was queer to come 
back to the farm as a married couple and to unpack our bags 
like weekend guests, but the strangeness soon wore off in 
the bustle of our own preparations. Durinda made a card¬ 
board floor plan of the apartment with cardboard outlines 
of the furniture cut to scale, and, to the huge amusement of 
our parents, we pored over this domestic jigsaw puzzle for 
hours together, scheming how to make the most of each 
available square inch of space. 

When we had done all we could from the Litchfield end, 
we dtove down to Princeton to prepare the apartment for 
the arrival of the furniture. We slept at the Nassau Tavern 
bnt spent our days on the top floor of 230 Nassau Street, 
washing walls and windows, cleaning and waxing floors, 
putting up curtain rods and clothes hooks, putting down 
shelf paper and oilcloth. From time to time I would interrupt 
Duxinda’s work to display my achievements in wiring the 
living room for electrical outlets; or she would call me into 
the bedroom to inspect the dressing table she had im¬ 
provised from a pair of orange crates and a few yards 
of cotton plaid. We often laughed at our domestic pride, butt 
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a moment later we would be back at work with all the 
enthusiasm of kindergarten children playing house. 

On the last day before our furniture arrived we stumbled 
on that rarest of human experiences, a perfect day. I can 
recall many perfect moments in the days I have lived, but 
only this one perfect day. There was nothing very remark¬ 
able in any of its separate elements, no moment of profound 
revelation, no recognition of extravagant beauty. We woke 
after a sound sleep with the sense of well-being that is the 
common privilege of youth. We ate breakfast with our usual 
appetite and walked to the apartment through the invigora¬ 
ting freshness of an autumn day. We spent the morning in 
commonplace chores no different from those of the days 
before. 

After lunch we encountered the first element of novelty, 
for I had been asked to speak in Philadelphia to a meeting 
of volunteer workers for The Seeing Eye fund drive. There 
was a certain animal pleasure in bathing and changing to 
new clothes, and the train ride passed swiftly with Durinda 
reading aloud from Conrad’s The Rover. At the Bellevue 
Stratford we were met by Perry Hall, a member of The Seeing 
Eye board; my talk went well; and afterward I was happily 
surprised to find that several girls I had known as an 
undergraduate had been in the audience. When we learned 
that Perry Hall was taking the same train for his return to 
New York, we joined him in the diner. We reached Prince¬ 
ton just in time to see the late movie. It was Arsenic and 
Old Lace , at which we laughed hilariously, and we were still 
laughing when we went up to bed. 

No specific detail was more than pleasant. What made 
their sum perfect was their continuity, the way in which they 
flowed into each other, and the fact that we shared in each 
of them so fully and so spontaneously. Best of all, we were 
in a perfect balance between the past and the future. Today, 
we had completed an ideal vacation. The honeymoon was 
over. Tomorrow, our marriage, our work, and the real fun 
would begin. 
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During our first months in the new apartment, all the 
days were cut from the same pattern. We were up and 
dressed at eight, and by the time Minnie and I had returned 
from her first outing, Durinda had breakfast on the kitchen 
table. Washing the dishes, making the beds, and doing the 
morning chores together was fun, and as I got out my Braille 
slate, stylus, and lap board, I felt strong with anticipation 
for the task ahead. 

Hie task ahead was endless. Professor Harbison had made 
this clear in his opening seminar when he had stated that, 
although he knew it was impossible to complete the weekly 
readings he assigned, he would conduct and judge our class 
discussion on the assumption that we had. This apparently 
unreasonable approach was psychologically sound. It fore¬ 
warned and forearmed us against discouragement, while it 
raised our sights to the very limit of our capacity. 

We read all morning, and, except when there was a 
seminar, most of the afternoon. After dinner, we read until 
I winced as I punched out my notes with stiff and aching 
fingers, until Durinda’s mouth dried out, her throat ached, 
and her eyes smarted, until we both were half asleep. We 
read for ten, twelve, and even fourteen hours a day, but it 
was less the hours than the concentration that tired us. 

History was a new language with a foreign grammar and 
a strange vocabulary. And it ranged so widely over the 
spectrum of human activities that we were required to 
understand a variety of related studies. The effort made my 
brain ache, as if the congestion of all this factual data had 
swollen it beyond its normal size. 

I always felt inadequately prepared for the seminars. 
Wartime enrolments had reduced the number of students 
to four or five in each, cutting off all retreat into the 
anonymity of numbers. When I had stammered my way 
through a catefully prepared oral report, I was subjected to 
a process of critical dissection like some biological specimen 
under a lancet. This surgical analysis exposed examples of 
the most shocking stupidity. We would find that four hours 
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of reading in. an article we had overlooked could have spared 
us the more than thirty we had devoted to irrelevant books, 
or that for all my efforts to memorise and repeat the correct 
definitions of a dozen obscure technical terms, I had failed 
to define the key word on which the whole solution of the 
problem depended. I knew there was no malice in these 
probings, but learning through vivisection was a painful 
process. 

Yet this was a time of almost unbelievable happiness. 
During the months of enforced idleness just past, my 
craving for work had become positively ferocious. I had 
been like an automobile engine in neutral with throttle wide 
open, shaken by the vibrations of the uselessly whirling 
parts, and to feel myself in gear and moving again was pure 
joy. Moreover, the study of history was more than an 
escape from idleness. As we became accustomed to our 
strange new milieu, bewilderment gave way to active 
curiosity, and we began to look forward to our weekly 
researches as to hunting expeditions or detective mysteries. 
We felt the thrill of the chase at the discovery of an especially 
pertinent paragraph, an exciting bit of new testimony, or a 
familiar clue to the whereabouts of our elusive quarry. 

The asceticism of our way of life represented a spon¬ 
taneous stripping for action. We had no telephone, and no 
use for one. We had very few friends, and not time for those 
we had. We lived in isolation, and it was an isolation we 
treasured. Alone in our apartment, we were subject to no 
interruptions, responsible to nothing but conscience, and 
completely free to work. We slaved at our work, but it was 
no slavery, because, through it, we were fashioning the tools 
of our future emancipation, and it bound us only to each 
other. 

This binding companionship was our greatest happiness. 
In the Triangle, the joy of group participation in a common 
project had been vitiated by the fact that I could see a time 
beyond which the project would cease to exist. Durinda and 
I shared a boundless future, and this freed us from the 
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obligation of gratitude for help. There could be no question 
of mere help. A stranger could help me across the street, 
because, once we had reached the opposite curb, we would 
go our separate ways. Minnie could not help me in this 
manner, because our paths were inseparable. It was the same 
with Durinda. Ours was the co-operation, not of helpers, 
but of dancing partners. We were dancing step by step into 
an indefinite fiiture, spontaneously, naturally, learning new 
steps as we went. Our division of labour was not separation 
but integration, and in this consciousness I was almost 
grateful for the blindness that forced us to live and work so 
close together. 

Such were the elements of continuity, the rails and road¬ 
bed of routine on which our lives ran forward throughout 
that year. But there were occasional flashes of recognition, 
too, which like streaks of lightning lit up the night sky and 
froze the passing landscape into the stillness of a steel 
engraving—vivid glimpses of understanding that made it 
possible to measure the distance we had come from one time 
to another. 

There was one such glimpse in Litchfield on Christmas 
Eve. It had been dark for nearly an hour when we drove 
down the snow-covered road to the farm and turned with 
honking horn into the drive. We pushed open the wreath- 
hung door, called our Merry Christmases into the cosy 
warmth, and heard the answering shouts of my parents. 
There were only four of us that night, but as we gathered 
around the lighted tree we felt the company of many 
friendly ghosts—the departed ghosts of the past, my grand¬ 
parents and many lesser shades; the absent ghosts of the 
present, cousins, aunts and uncles, my sister’s family, and 
my brother somewhere on the battlefields of Belgium; and 
the promised ghosts of the future, generations of Putnams 
still unborn whose running feet and laughter would one 
day echo in this same room. There were twinges of sadness 
for the absences, but there was hope, for me at least, more 
than hope, faith in the vision of future Christmases, like 
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those with my grandfather on Riverside Drive, but hence¬ 
forth swinging on a new pivot here in Litchfield with my 
parents at the centre. 

Past, present, and future were again illuminated in a 
startling perspective just one week later back at 230 Nassau 
Street. We had celebrated the new year with friends, but 
were now alone in our living room, drinking a nightcap. 
Suddenly, my rather smug consciousness of the picture we 
made, in our evening clothes, in our own living room, 
drinking from our wedding-present glasses, was displaced 
by an image from the past. It was a few seconds after 
midnight 1941, and the family stood assembled round the 
punch bowl in my grandfather’s dining room. We had drunk 
the traditional toast with the customary flurry and then had 
fallen silent. Outside, a hundred horns and sirens were 
blending their discords into a strangely mournful welcome 
to the infant year, and the sound, underscoring our own 
hush, lent a haunting quality to the scene, which I seemed 
to be viewing from above and at a little distance. 

“Listen to that,” Uncle Ebe said, cocking his head toward 
the blast. “You can imagine it as the sound of this great old 
stone planet grinding on its axis before it starts on one more 
trip around the sun.” 

The words had given me an eerie hollow feeling then, 
perhaps because I already feared I lacked the strength to 
complete that journey. To escape its memory now, I rose 
and took a litde music box from the mantel. I wound it, 
placed it on the coffee table, and slid the metal catch. A log 
on the fire whistled faintly. A gust of wind rattled the 
window panes. Minnie sighed and stirred in her sleep. For 
the rest, there was stillness into which the melody of the 
“Blue Danube” chimed a tinkling enchantment. The tune 
floated to its final note, the mechanism whirred and clicked 
and the chimes ceased. I slid the catch a second, a third, and 
half a dozen times, sensing Duanda beside me, sharing my 
mood and my reluctance to have its stillness broken. There 
we sat, all three of us, in the room in which, for three 
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mortis past, we had lived and worked and been happy 
together. And now the great stone planet grinding on its 
axis was whirling us off for yet another journey round the 
sun. 



13 


The Birth of a Family 


The early days of 1945 reeled off on the same routine of 
work and study as before, but in late April a visit to the 
obstetrician confirmed the suspicion that we were going to 
have a baby. It was wonderful news, of course, and I smiled 
my pleasure at Durinda, but inwardly I felt misgivings. It 
was too soon. We could not afford a baby. We had no room 
for a baby. We had no time for a baby. It all seemed terribly, 
terribly inconvenient, and I can remember that we used 
that word in telephoning the news to our parents. 

“Inconvenient!” It echoed with the same inflection from 
both our mothers. “Of course it’s inconvenient. There’s 
no such thing as a convenient time to have a baby. It’s 
wonderful whenever it is.” 

“Anyway, darling,” my mother added, “it’s just life. You 
can’t stop life.” 

No words could have been more reassuring. They ex¬ 
pressed a natural and instinctive joy that swept away my 
earlier misgivings. Together, Durinda and I had discovered 
the great gift of life. We were awed by it, but recklessly 
proud and happy, and although we returned to our working 
regime with undiminished concentration, the separate hours 
of each day rode on a warm flood of secret elation. You can’t 
stop life. As I drifted up from sleep in the morning, paused 
over my lap board, or stood with Minnie in the spring 
softness of the night, the thought rushed in to remind me 
of our union with the creative force of nature working its 
patient miracles through the changes of the seasons. 
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One piece of good news followed another. Soon after our 
visit to the obstetrician, we learned that my brother, twice 
wounded overseas, had been ordered home with the promise 
of a medical discharge, and even before his return the radio 
had broadcast the news of the German surrender. The 
consequent increase in undergraduate enrolment swamped 
the faculty, and a month later I was offered a part-time 
instructorship in Professor Harbison’s course in the Renais¬ 
sance and Reformation. I could scarcely believe my good 
fortune. The accidents of history seemed to have launched 
me on my career at last. 

With the opening of the summer term the entire week’s 
work was aimed at the two mornings on which I held 
preceptorials. To identify the seven or eight students in 
each, I seated them in alphabetical order around the office. 
It required concentration to familiarize myself with their 
voices, and being unable to judge their facial responses 
was a handicap, but the main teaching problems had nothing 
to do with blindness. Preceptorial discussion was supposed 
to be kept informal, so as to permit the maximum of 
individual participation, but it must not be allowed to 
degenerate into small talk. My own remarks were intended 
to stimulate thought, and occasionally I suggested pre¬ 
posterous theories simply for the sake of spurring lethargic 
students into rebuttals, but I had to be on the alert for 
factual errors or misinterpretations. My position was halfway 
between that of a director and a member of the cast of 
an entirely spontaneous and unrehearsed one-act play, and 
its challenge kept me at a peak of nervous anticipation. 

Early in August the present invaded the classroom, and 
the bright colours of the Renaissance paled in the flash and 
glow of a man-made sun on the other side of the planet. We 
heard the news of the Japanese surrender just before dinner 
nine days later. For a time, we listened to the excited 
recitations of radio correspondents and then, as if moved by 
a common impulse to view the march of world events closer 
up, we stepped out into the summer twilight. There was a 
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peculiar sense of commotion in the town. The actual volume 
of noise was not great, and there was nothing new in any 
of the separate sounds. The honking of horns, the wailing 
of sirens, the barking of dogs, and the scattered reports of 
firecrackers or shotguns or trucks backfiring had all been 
heard before. Above them, clear and tremulous, the bell in 
Nassau Hall was pealing on the same note with which it had 
marked the intervals of classes for decades past. Yet there 
was something very moving in the tolling of that bell from 
atop a building older than the nation itself, mi nglin g its 
voice with all the others that now breathed the news of 
peace into the fading sky across the broad land. 

Later that night, listening to the radio in bed, I heard a 
plain announcement. 

“Eleven o’clock,” an anonymous voice stated, and there 
was a little catch before it went on, “Eastern Peace Time.” 

When I had waked up that morning it had been wartime. 
Now it was peacetime. And these three words, so bare and 
worn and spoken with a little catching at the throat, were 
like the lifting of a giant lid that had, unseen, been thicken¬ 
ing the pressure of the air in which, for four years past, we 
all had had our being. 

A few days later we were still a trifle giddy, as from a 
sudden change of altitude, when the summer raised us to a 
crest of happy expectation. On Friday, shortly after noon, I 
locked the door of my office and followed Minnie out into 
the bright sunlight where Durinda waited for us in the car. 
As we pulled away from the curb, the future seemed as 
bright, as warm, as cloudless as the August sky. The week’s 
teaching had gone well, and nest Thursday I was to deliver 
my first undergraduate lecture. The manuscript, typed, 
corrected, and largely committed to memory, lay in the 
brief case at my feet. After Labour Day we were to move into 
a new apartment with a fine sunny room for the baby, and 
that baby was to be bom into a world at peace. Now we 
were heading toward Mantoloking for a holiday that would 
reunite us to the Fabers, the Bakers, my parents, and my 
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sister and her children for the first time since our wedding 
day. There was nothing, not even gas rationing, to worry 
about as the car wheels spun along the well-remembered 
route. 

The first evening was as carefree as a comedy of manners. 
The scenery, the lighting, the dialogue, the dramatis per¬ 
sonae had a kind of sparkle about them that sped the hours 
by. The following day moved at a drowsier pace. We slept 
and breakfasted late and went out on the beach. The sun 
was hot and bright. A sea breeze freshened the air and kept 
the flies away. The only possible defect lay in the surf, which 
was too calm to be interesting, and I remember thinking 
that it was almost like swimming in Lake Michigan. Toward 
five in the afternoon, it was time to dress for the Bakers’ 
arrival, and Durinda and I had just started down for a last 
dip when we heard my uncle’s voice behind us. 

“Oh, Timmiel” he called. There were running footsteps 
in the sand, and his voice was ahead. “Oh, Timmiel” 

The reels slipped, spun, stopped. The action slowed, 
hesitated and froze. When it began again it moved in 
incomprehensible jerks, alternating between sudden rushes 
of confusion and dark gleams of understanding. Timmie, 
my eight-year-old-cousin, had been playing no more than 
waist-deep in the smooth rollers, but with the ebbing of the 
tide the water that had piled up on the shore began to seek 
its own level in the open sea. When it forced a channel 
through a sand bar Invisible beneath the surface, it caused a 
sea puss, a sudden violent current that sucked him outward 
at terrifying speed. My uncle had gone in after him, and my 
father, walking a little way up die beach, had followed. 
My sister had raced off to the public bathing beach to call 
a fife guard. Aunt Julie had run up to the house for a fife 
preserver. Her brother Duncan had rushed down to the 
water and struck out after the others. Nearly everyone had 
^run somewhere, it seemed, but Durinda and me. We had 
stobdJmmobifized, she by her pregnancy and I by my 
blindness, and by the time we understood any of this, there 
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was nothing to be done. Despite my mile and a half in the 
pool daily, I could only stand waist-deep in water, helplessly 
waiting to be of help. 

After a long time, Duncan waded up on the beach carrying 
Timmie, who was white with shock but otherwise unhurt. 
Later still, a rowboat brought in the unconscious bodies 
of my father and uncle. An ambulance arrived. Pulmotors 
and oxygen tanks were set up on the beach. A crowd of 
spectators gathered in a giant circle. The rest of us walked 
up and down a little to one side, shivering in the sunlight. 
The sun had set when we heard the news that both of 
them were dead. 

There it was. A tragedy. Complete in itself. It combined 
all the elements of circumstances, timing, setting, and 
character to produce a single stunning effect.—direct, im¬ 
mediate, and for the present, in the present. Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof. I recall my sharp focus on its 
simplicity as I telephoned the news to the absent members 
of the family. 

“Hello, Lo? Bing? Uncle Carl? Aunt Bertha?” I began. 
“I have some very bad news.” And then I told it in all its 
simplicity. Very bad news. The mind went no further. 

But as the anaesthesia of shock was worn away, so, too, 
was the sense of completeness, and I found myself repeating 
the same pattern of emotional responses as with the death 
of my grandfather two years before. 

His last illness had been brief, but I bad spent some long 
hours waiting outside the door of the bedroom we two had 
shared. Occasionally I could hear his voice, a little hoarse, 
but resonant still, and several times my mother called me in 
to hoist him higher on the pillows. His tired heart could not 
supply his brain with blood, and his thoughts often wan¬ 
dered far afield; but his character had been stronger than 
his circulation, and to me his death had been a dazzling 
revelation of character. little by little the surface faculties, 
like the leaves of an artichoke, had been peeled away, 'until 
only the heart remained; and never had that heart, with its 
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yinfailing independence and courtesy and humour, seemed 
more indomitable than when stripped of all defences. 

I had been as ready to accept his death as it seemed 
possible to be. Yet its finality had caught me unawares, and 
at the funeral service I had been moved to the brink of tears. 
I had not cried, for I had known how to turn my thoughts to 
other things, to the feel of the coarse-grained oaken pew 
and the dusty smell of hymnals, to the sound of coughing 
from behind me and of my own measured breathing. By 
this device I had regained my self-control, but only at the 
cost of self-rejection—rejection of myself, of my grandfather, 
and of the love that once had flowed between us. I had not 
wanted to think of other things than my grandfather then, 
and 1 did not want to think of other things than my father 
and uncle now. Like the tolling of a bell from somewhere in 
my past, the words of St Paul resounded through my mind: 

“Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report; if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things.” 

What was there purer, what lovelier, what of better 
report than the spontaneous gallantry of these two men 
leaping forward under a blue and gold sky toward death in 
the infinite sea? I wanted to get beyond the pitiful little 
details, their sneakers in the bath-house or their razors on 
the washstand, to the thing itself. I wanted to think of it, 
to tell of it, to sing of it. The song welled up inside me, but 
it overwhelmed me. I could neither keep it in, nor find the 
voice to give it tongue. 

To lose someone you love is not to lose the love itself. 
That remains unchanged, but having lost its outlet, it is 
frozen in its movement. Yet beneath the chilling loneliness 
that was the pain of death, I could feel the pain of life, the 
stirring of a vital essence struggling for rebirth. All the 
beauty, the love, the life, which by these deaths had been 
quickened into consciousness, must be reborn and grow and 
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find the means for further re-creation. And so I wrestled 
with my thoughts and my emotions, my sense of love and 
pain and frozen loneliness in search of resolution. 

We tried to warm ourselves by drawing close together, 
but after forty members of the clan had gathered for 
the funeral, we had to go our separate ways. My mother, 
brother, sister and her children, returned to Litchfield. 
We wanted to go with them, but dared not risk so long a 
trip with Durinda seven months pregnant. Instead, we 
drove directly back to Princeton, to deliver my first lecture. 

To this day, I recall its minutest details: the cold half- 
reckless calm as I waited on the platform, the tingling weak¬ 
ness in my fingers when I placed them on the lectern, the 
first sound of my voice, firm and clear, but higher than 
usual, the strange precision with which the words, one after 
another, flashed into my mind. It was distantly satisfying to 
speak my concluding sentence as the bell began to ring, but 
every other feeling was blotted out by my relief at having 
done it. However good or bad it may have been, I had done 
it, and in so doing had taken my first step toward recon¬ 
ciliation with the altered world. It was not the sort of tribute 
I had wished to pay my father, but it was the best I could 
find, and it was one I felt he would have understood. 

On Friday, we drove back to Mantoloking to be with 
Julie for the weekend. The strangest thing about it was that 
it seemed so much the same. Uncle Ebe was not there, and 
we never made the least pretence that he would be, but, as 
we sat on the beach or the terrace or the dining porch, it was 
hard to believe that we might not at any moment hear the 
screen door slam and see his familiar figure rounding the 
corner of the house or rising above the crest of the dunes. 
There was a little hesitation during the first swim, when, 
remembering the feel of the water on that other day, I felt 
a chill along my spine; but it disappeared as soon as I had 
dived into a wave. No, the shore had not changed. Its 
colours had been more deeply dyed, its lines and surfaces 
more cleanly etched, its textures, tastes, and smells more 
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delicately imprinted on my consciousness. It was as beautiful, 
as familiar, as friendly as ever, and it was a grateful thing to 
feel that there lurked within me no rebel anger to wantonly 
scar the remembered face of this place my father and my 
uncle had so loved. 

Back in Princeton, there was plenty to keep us occupied. 
The move to the apartment at 14 Murray Place involved a 
dozen daily household chores, and when Professor Harbison 
fell seriously ill, I took over several of his preceptorial hours 
and delivered two more lectures. Summer faded into 
autumn, and the new apartment began to seem really like 
home. Minni e hesitated and wheeled into the walk almost 
without prompting on our return from classes. The renewal 
of my teaching appointment for the fall term made me feel 
like a young veteran, and the resumption of graduate school 
opened fresh fields of study. There was much that was new 
and much that was old in the pattern of this life, but its 
inner design was wholly transfigured by the imminent 
consciousness of the new life so soon to be bom into it. 

Our sense of anticipation was intensified when my mother 
joined us in November. Her arrival had the same effect as 
the appearance of another passenger on a deserted station 
platform—as a sort of confirmation that the train must be 
nearly due. We glanced at our watches. There was plenty of 
time still. We assumed nonchalant poses and fell into easy 
conversation with only a hint that, as we talked, we were all 
listening for something. 

We were sitting in Palmer Stadium at a football game 
when Durinda felt the first stirrings, but as soon as we 
had got back to the apartment the pains ceased and the 
conversation had to begin again. The following afternoon 
there were new pains, stronger this time and in a regular 
pattern. We clocked the intervals and called Dr Summers. 
Apparently this was the real thing, but now, with the 
conscious sophistication of travellers who wish to appear 
experienced, we refused to be flustered. We ate dinner and 
listened to Jack Benny and Charlie McCarthy on the radio. 
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Even on the trip to the hospital and after our arrival there, 
we preserved the same tone; and it was not until about ten 
o’clock, when the nurse told us that Durinda must go to the 
labour room, that the surface was broken. Still, this was the 
moment we had been preparing for, and I smiled when I 
kissed Durinda good-bye. 

“Just take it easy,” I said, “and be a good girl. Every¬ 
thing’s going to be O.K.” 

“Sure it is.” 

“I love you.” 

“I love you.” And she followed the nurse down the 
corridor. 

I sat down with my mother on the hall sofa and settled 
Minerva on the floor. Now the true waiting would begin, 
the waiting that did not pretend to be anything else. I was 
glad I would have the company of my mother. How many 
different vigils she had kept! I could picture her profile 
facing down the corridor to the labour and delivery rooms, 
and it was comforting to know that she understood this 
kind of waiting. 

Occasionally we talked in muted tones, but we had no 
sustained conversation, and eventually 1 achieved a kind of 
expectant trance. Aware of the heat, rising in relentless 
waves from a nearby radiator, of the cramped leg and tingling 
instep on which Minnie rested her head, of the dry fatigue 
of my eye sockets, and the brownish taste in my mouth, 
I purposefully ignored them all. My thoughts seemed to 
reach me from a little distance, like bubbles of air rising 
through the viscous liquid layers of a cultivated calm. 

I thought all the thoughts traditionally associated with 
the expectant father. I thought about the possibility of a 
Mongoloid idiot and pushed the thought away. I thought 
about the physical pain for Durinda and wished that I could 
Feel it for her. I thought about the miraculous facts of birth 
and life and could not grasp them. I thought about the labour 
room and all the studied unloveliness of the word. Two 
o’clock. Time for the babies’ feeding. Minnie woke and I 
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took her for an airing. It was raining and the rain was 
cold. 

Back inside, I sank again into my waiting trance. A single 
bell note chimed sofdy in the distance. Rubber-soled foot¬ 
steps approached, passed, and retreated, leaving whispering 
echoes in their wake. From somewhere on the lower floor 
there was a sudden roar of plumbing, a whine, a whistle, 
and then silence. I sat and listened, as time like an invisible 
mist drifted by us in the corridor. Then, through my doze, 
I heard what sounded like the distant meowing of cats. 

“Listen to the babies,” my mother said. Her voice 
sounded very loud. “They must be getting hungry.” 

I roused myself, surprised to find it nearly six o’clock. The 
whole hospital seemed to be waking up, and we took Minnie 
for another airing. The rain had stopped, and it felt good 
to breathe the freshness and to talk above a whisper. It 
cleared the mental mist away, but it made me restless. How 
much longer? 

“It won’t be more than a couple of hours,” a nurse told 
us in the hall. “Her time is getting near.” 

We talked and my mother read aloud from the New 
Yorker until nearly eight o’clock. Then a table was wheeled 
across the corridor and into the delivery room. I could hear 
Durinda talking, but her voice sounded hoarse and I could 
not make out what she was saying. After that, I strained my 
ears for sounds I did not want to hear, but there were too 
many noises of footsteps and bells and trays and plumbing. 
Then my mother interrupted something she was saying, 
touched my arm, and got up. 

“Here she comes, Pete. They’re bringing hex out now.” 

I rose and listened for the footsteps and the rubber 
wheels of the stretcher table. 

“He’s tight here waiting for you.” Dr Summers’ voice 
was saying. “Go on and tell him all about it.” 

Something hard shoved against my legs, and I leaned 
forward a little uncertainly until Dudnda’s bare arms pulled 
me down to kiss her. Her cheeks were flushed and damp. 
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“Oh, Pete,” she whispered in my ear. “It’s a boy, and he’s 
perfect. Ten little fingers and everything.” 

It was too much to be contained in so short a space of 
time and the fullness of the moment overflowed. When they 
had wheeled Durinda on into her room, I turned to my 
mother. We hugged each other, but when we had stood 
apart, I could not think of what to say. I felt embarrassingly 
naked in. the glare of my own happiness. 

A few minutes later, I was sitting by Durinda’s bedside 
holding het hand. She was half in a delirium from happiness, 
anaesthesia, and the relief from pain. She insisted on calling 
her family immediately, and for ten minutes or more she 
rambled on in a happy drunken voice about how wonderful 
she felt and how perfect the baby was and how beautiful 
the whole world seemed. At last, she consented to hang up 
and try to go to sleep. Her skin was warm and dewy, as if 
she herself had been newborn. 

“Peter?” She slurred the word sleepily. 

“I’m right here.” 

“I know you are.” She gave my hand a little squeeze. 
‘Tm awfully glad it’s a boy. Brock Putnam EL” 

“So am I, but don’t try to talk now. Go to sleep.” 

I was very glad. Since my father’s death we had scarcely 
dared to admit how much we wanted a boy to make good 
our promise to name it after him. Brock Putnam II. Life’s 
resolution to the tragedy. But no. A resolution is an end. A 
baby is a beginning. This was a new and entirely different 
Brock Putnam. Someday, he would grow up and marry 
and have children, and the family would go on and on. 



The Search for a Destiny 


When we returned to our studies, little Brock proved to be 
much less of a distraction than we had anticipated. He went 
off with the regularity of an alarm clock about six each 
morning, but he stopped crying as soon as I entered his 
room. We both enjoyed my changing his diapers while the 
milk was in the warmer, and as soon as I had placed the 
bottle in his mouth, he was content to be left to his own 
devices. We had finished breakfast by eight, when he sounded 
off again, this time for solid food administered by Durinda. 
When she had settled him in his carriage on the porch, she 
joined me in the study. At ten, he went back to his crib for 
a nap, followed by lunch at noon, another nap at two, and a 
third awakening at four. While Durinda wheeled him off 
for his daily promenade, Minnie was taking me for mine, 
and by six he had been bathed, fed, played with, and put 
back to bed again. We gave him his final bottle when he 
woke up sometime between ten and midnight, and unless 
we were under some unusual pressure we generally con¬ 
sidered this the signal for our own bedtime. But all this 
sounds more coldly sensible than it really was. We played 
with our baby, glowing to his smiles and laughter, and the 
sound of his gurglings and cooings in the carriage outside 
my study window made me yearn for success, not simply as a 
teacher, but as a human being. 

My studies continued to generate intellectual excitement 
throughout the year. I would be assigned a research project 
that at first glance appeared as dry as dust, but as we 
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penetrated the reading it would gradually take on such 
colour and interest that we were compelled by our own 
enthusiasm to investigate far beyond the limits of the 
original assignment. The fact that we could find in ourselves 
such gusto for projects we had undertaken only as a sort of 
fatigue duty was a discovery that helped to compensate for 
two disappointments. My instructorship was not renewed 
in the spring term, and I was forced to postpone taking the 
general examinations for my M.A. in May. To qualify for 
these, it was first necessary to demonstrate a reading know¬ 
ledge of at least two foreign languages, usually German and 
French. Thanks to my summer trips to Austria and five 
years of formal study, I had been able to pass the German 
test the preceding spring, but my schooling in French had 
begun and ended in the fifth grade. The idea that I could 
gain a reading mastery of it in time to take the generals 
even in November seemed not so much a dream as a joke. 

Nevertheless, we gathered ourselves for a mighty effort to 
make the joke come true, and as soon as the June examina¬ 
tions were over we set to work. With occasional coaching 
from Durinda, I began on a set of Linguaphone records. On 
the first side of the first record I was introduced to the 
Durand family dans k salon. Day by day, I followed the 
Durands and certain of their compatriots through a variety 
of adventures at the dinner table, the railway station, the 
concert hall, and the seashore. I made some progress, but it 
was clear that I would need additional instruction. 

I appealed to my undergraduate thesis adviser, Larry 
Levegood, a professor of French, and with characteristic 
graciousness he offered me an hour of his time daily. Each 
afternoon at five, I called at his office with a volume of 
Lavisse’s Histoire de France , and he would read it to me, 
one sentence at a time, pausing to hear and correct my 
halting translations. At night, Durinda and I went over the 
material again, and the following day I divided my time 
between the further adventures of the Durands and reading 
T a Visse with Dnrindo 
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Never had blindness seemed a more infuriating handicap. 
With a solid grounding of Latin, I could have recognized 
and guessed at any number of words that were utterly unin¬ 
telligible to my ears. Running the record player at reduced 
speed, I would play the same sentence ten or twelve times, 
straining my ears for the elusive consonants. Without 
stirring from my chair, I spent the first half of that summer 
sweating like a cotton picker. Will-power alone could never 
have sustained me, but just when the nervous tension was 
becoming intolerable I would recall that this was only a 
joke, and the whole project would dissolve into a mixture 
of blood, sweat, and laughter. 

Toward the end of July, the joke began to pall. If I failed 
the test on the first attempt, I could take it again, so I 
arranged for the examination with Professor Strayer. He had 
Durinda read aloud to me the passages he had selected for 
translation, and then he asked me to explain their general 
sense and certain specific details. Durinda read very slowly, 
while I guessed very desperately, and after a half-hour he 
called a halt. That would do, he said, and it appeared to be 
satisfactory. It all seemed to prove that if you tilted at 
windmills persistently enough, you might ultimately hope 
to slay a giant. Even if it were only a little giant. 

The big giant still loomed ahead in the form of the 
generals in November. There would be examinations in four 
separate fields, two major and two minor. The minors 
would be written, but it was the orals I feared. I would be 
cross-examined by four experts. "What we’ll be trying to 
do,” Professor Harbison explained, "is to plot the periphery 
of your knowledge. If we find that you know something, 
we’ll move on to something else. It’s what you don’t know 
that we’re interested in. The whole idea is to get you to say ‘I 
don’t know.’” That, I thought, ought to be a lead pipe cinch, 
but I had a four-drawer filing-cabinet tightly packed with 
Braille notes, and the generals were still three months away. 

Each day, several times a day, I ran the emotional 
gamut from scholarly calm to sheer panic. When I had 
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settled myself in my chair with lap board, cigarettes, ash 
tray, and a pile of notes, I would pause for a moment in the 
cool of the new morning, listening to the steady breathing 
of Minnie at my feet and the vocal experimentations of 
Brock outside in his play pen. Then I would turn to, let us 
say, the economic history of the Renaissance, and gradually 
the sounds and sensations of the physical world would fade 
out of focus in my concentration on the Hanseatic League, 
the Oldron Code, or the credit operations of the great 
Florentine bankers. Heaton. Pirenne. Poole. The tip of my 
right forefinger was rubbed raw by its continuous friction 
against the little dots, and my wrist was tiring. I lit a 
cigarette, smoking with my left hand while I flexed the 
fingers of my right and arched the aching muscles of my 
neck. I picked up a sheet of population statistics and began 
to read. 

France—16 mil in 1500. England—3 mil in 1500 to 4 mil 
in 1600. Spain—10 or 12 mil in 1500—9 mil in 1559—8-2 mil 
in 1594. I must remember that. The population decline in 
Spain reflected its economic decay under the staggering 
military and political burden of empire, and such statistics 
would show up well on the orals. I read on. 

Paris—300,000. But there was no date. London—225,000 
in 1605. 600,000 in 1534. Impossible. Had I meant 1634 or 
1734? Or was it the 600,000 that was wrong? I rubbed my 
finger carefully over the little dots, but they were nearly 
flattened by the tight packing of the filing cabinet. I had 
just decided to call Durinda to check the correct figures, 
when a wave of panic swept over me, and I began to sweat 
horribly. Had I gone mad? I could not afford to spend all 
day tracking down the estimated population of London in 
1534, or 1634, or any other time. I had whole centuries to 
cover. I put the lap board aside, got to my feet, and lit 
another cigarette, stretching my legs and trying to force my 
tnind back into the objectivity of the early morning. 

During Brock’s naps and in the evenings, Durinda read 
aloud to fill the gaps in my notes. But there were so many 
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gaps and so little time that we could not afford to read the 
whole of any book. We would scan the table of contents and 
chapter headings, read the first and last sentences of para¬ 
graphs, sample pertinent passages, skim here, plunge in 
there, and then skip for many pages together. In the ordinary 
way we could read between ten and twenty pages an hour. 
By this method we could cover more than a hundred, 
but our minds had to be keyed to the highest pitch of 
attention, and the strain was immense. 

I crammed my head with facts, dates, statistics, titles of 
books and their authors, frantically searching out the 
missing pieces in the vast historical jigsaw puzzle. I repeated 
them over and over to myself while shaving, dressing, 
walking with Minnie, changing Brock, or lying in bed at 
night, until, like the fantastically carved and painted figures 
of a carousel, they whirled and flashed ever faster past the 
wearying retina of my mind’s eye. 

With the arrival of the week of judgment in November, 
I sank into fatalistic passivity. I could learn no more. I 
stopped cramming and very nearly stopped studying 
altogether. I contented myself with a sort of reflective 
shuffling through the date of my mental filing cards inside 
my head. I took the written tests almost abstractedly. The 
real test lay in the orals, which were scheduled for nine 
o’clock on Saturday morning. I rose early, bathed, shaved, 
and dressed with meticulous care, thinking about it, forcing 
my attention on it. I rinsed out the tub, cleaned my razor, 
knotted my tie as if all these acts were ceremonies of the 
gravest concern. I ate my breakfast in the same way, chewing, 
tasting, swallowing as if performing a ritual. 

“Are you feeling O.K. ?” Durinda asked. 

“Fine,” I said. ‘Tm just thinking.” 

Actually I was not thinking. I was keeping my mind clear 
of all thought, as if fearing to jam the thinking mechanism, 
and using my sense impressions—the taste of the eggs, the 
coffee, the first and second cigarette—as so many barriers to 
thought. 
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When I entered Professor Strayer’s office a half-hour 
later, Strayer (Mediaeval Europe to 1300) and Harbison 
(Europe, 1300-1789) were already there. I took a chair, 
settled Minnie on the floor, and opened a fresh pack of 
cigarettes. We had time for only an exchange of remarks 
before Persons (US since 1828) and Black (Europe 
since 1789) arrived. Then, Professor Strayer turned to 
Harbison. 

“All right. Jinks,” he said. “Chronologically, you’re the 
first major. Suppose you begin.” 

I lit my first cigarette and waited. Who were the foremost 
Italian writers of the fourteenth century? That was easy. 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. How did Dante make his 
living ? The question took me utterly by surprise. I thought 
for a long time. 

“I don’t know,” I said and I may have smiled a little. 

It hadn’t taken them long to get me to say it, but even if I 
did not know, I seemed quite calm. 

As I left Professor Strayer’s office at the end of the 
morning, I still did not know, and I still seemed quite calm. 
They would have to discuss it. Professor Strayer had said, 
and he would phone the results to me at home. I knew only 
that it was twenty minutes to twelve, and that I had two 
cigarettes left in my pack. In two hours and forty minutes 
I had smoked eighteen cigarettes. I lit my nineteenth, 
picked up Minnie’s harness handle, and followed her 
downstairs. It was over. If I had failed, I could try again in 
the spring. If I had failed . . . 

I decided not to think about it. There was a football game 
that afternoon, and we were having a party. Durinda would 
be waiting for me in the living room. The ice would be out 
and the cocktail things on the coffee table. A drink would 
taste good. Minnie and I were moving rapidly along 
Prospect Street under the leafless trees. I was tired, but 
breathing the tang of the fall air, and feeling the sun on my 
face and the prickles of sweat on my body and the steady 
reliable pulsations of Minnie’s shoulders through the harness 
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handle, I felt a swelling relief in my limbs and chest that it 
was over. 

Durinda heard me on the steps and met me at the door. 

“How did it go, darling ?” she asked. “Are you a Master ?” 

“I don’t know,” I said, for the hundredth time that 
morning. “Professor Strayer’s going to call as soon as 
they’ve finished hashing me over.” 

*T1I bet you slayed them. Would you like a drink? Matty 
just called, and he ought to be here any minute.” 

“Maybe I’ll wait,” I said. “I’ve got to feed Minnie, and 
anyway. I’d like to know whether I’m drowning my sorrows 
or celebrating.” 

I was in the kitchen when the telephone rang, and Durinda 
answered. I listened to Minnie’s collar tinkling against the 
aluminium bowl as she ate. Then there were footsteps down 
the hall. 

"Here.” Durinda handed me a Martini. “You’re cele¬ 
brating,” she said, and as I bent to kiss her, she added, 
“Master.” 

I was given little time to rest on my laurels. Less than 
forty-eight hours later, while I was still at breakfast. 
Professor Strayer phoned me to ask about my plans for a 
doctoral dissertation. 

Originally, I had hoped to work on a Ph.D. in combina¬ 
tion with teaching. But no teaching appointment had 
materialized and I had been so absorbed in the orals for the 
past few months that I had not allowed myself to think to a 
time beyond them. As a result I had no answer ready, but, 
ready or not, it was dear that I should have to postpone my 
teaching ambitions to devote myself wholeheartedly to the 
attainment of a Ph.D. 

It was November of 1946 when I fulfilled the require¬ 
ments for my M.A. It was not until June of 1950 that I 
received my Ph.D. In all that interval of years, I scarcely 
stirred from my study. It was as if I had spent them under a 
spell. Had I abandoned the search for a destiny? Perhaps 
there are such stopping places of seeming idleness in any 
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search. Perhaps it is only an inevitable rhythm of life that 
decrees that time, which flows so swift in some y ears , 
should float so still in others. 

Yet the dissertation was itself a search. It was a search 
for a career and for the self that could find fulfilment in it. 
It was an artistic search as well. Like the legendary Greek 
sculptor who dreamed of releasing the hidden figure asleep 
within the block of marble, I sought to find and liberate 
into independent existence the form of a book. But before 
I could begin, I had to have a block of marble, some source 
material to serve as the raw stuff of history, and this was a 
search of still another kind. 

I began by consulting Professor Palmer and listened with¬ 
out comment as he talked. The British had published a vast 
quantity of travel literature in the eighteenth century. My 
earlier work indicated concentration on the European field. 
This was European source material available in my native 
land and tongue. The British had been astute observers, and 
their accounts might be expected to throw both light and 
colour on the nature of the countries they described. I should 
have to narrow the field, of course, but why not begin by 
investigating the travel literature of Britons in eighteenth- 
century Europe as a whole? Why not indeed? Why not 
rummage around in my grandfather’s attic? There must be 
something interesting up there. A stuffed owl, perhaps, or a 
whalebone corset. Still, I had nothing better to suggest, and 
experience had taught me to value Professor Palmer’s 
judgment, so I agreed. 

For the next six months, Durinda and I wandered at 
random, throughout an entire century of British travel 
literature, from one end of Europe to the other. We skimmed 
through dozens, scores, possibly even hundreds of books 
until, in the spring of 1947, we began to read the Russian 
travels of a certain Archdeacon Coxe. It was a ponderous 
work in three volumes, but I was drawn on by an interest 
in the character of Russian culture that dated from my first 
acquaintance with Dostoevski. Here and there, there broke 
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through the antiquated and pedantic language an insight 
that stirred my curiosity. For the first time, I felt something 
deep within the block of marble move. 

If I were to concentrate on Russia, we would have to 
unearth all the travel literature on the subject, and the search 
for books was endless. Physically we ranged only as far as the 
Yale Library in New Haven and the Library of Congress in 
Washington, but thanks to the system of interlibrary loans, 
we were able to hunt through bookshelves all across the 
country. We followed every clue. A footnote in one book 
would prompt us to send for another. When it arrived it 
might prove quite useless, except for an obscure reference 
to another work. Like Eliza crossing the ice floes, we hopped 
from footnote to footnote, book to book, library to library, in 
a chase filled with unexpected disappointments and surprises. 

We encountered many different sorts of travellers, and 
often their experiences were intimately connected with the 
story of Russia’s rise from a third-rate oriental despotism in 
1700 to the mighty military arbiter of Europe in 1812. In the 
end, I was inspired to tell that story as it had appeared to 
contemporary eyes, using their own words interspersed with 
my explanatory remarks. I chose seven of the twenty-six 
travellers we had discovered and planned a chapter for each. 
By the end of 1947, I had found both the matter and the 
form of my doctoral dissertation. 

I could never have mastered such a mass of material in 
Braille, even if it had been available in that form, and it 
would have been equally impossible for Durinda to read and 
re-read it often enough for me to digest it. The solution was 
the purchase of a Soundscriber. This was a dictating 
machine that recorded on a thin plastic disc. The discs were 
ideal for compact filing, for I could mark them with Braille 
tides, and because a disc only seven inches in diameter and 
one-hundredth of an inch thick played for fifteen minutes on 
each side, entire recorded books occupied less space than 
their printed counterparts. Durinda read one book after an¬ 
other into the microphone, and we had soon assembled an 
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extensive library on eighteenth-century Russia. I was de¬ 
lighted. For the first time since my blindness, I was able to 
read alone, at my own pace, and as often as I liked. 

With the new freedom of this wonderful tool, I steeped 
myself in the period. I listened to the travel accounts again 
and again, transcribing the most appealing and interesting 
passages with my typewriter. When I had finished, Durinda 
re-read these selections on new records, from which I typed 
still shorter extracts, repeating the process as often as proved 
necessary. To tear out the choicest fragments from books 
that sometimes numbered more than a thousand pages and 
to piece them together again into an intelligible and read¬ 
able whole was painstaking toil, but it was rewarding, too. 
Day by day, I discovered new outlines of attitude and per¬ 
sonality until each traveller became for me a living friend, 
and the scenes of eighteenth-century Russia seemed as much 
a part of my memory as the sight of the Manhattan sky line. 

It was the same with my original writing as with the edit¬ 
ing. I wrote and rewrote from the drafts Durinda had re¬ 
corded. Our peripheral reading opened such broad historical 
perspectives that each of my explanatory introductions 
seemed to be a microcosm of whole economic, commercial, 
political, diplomatic, and cultural worlds. 

The seasons tolled by. The years came and went. 1947. 
1948. 1949. And every morning I rose from the breakfast 
table, seated myself in the study, and clicked on the Sound- 
scriber. There I sat, typing and listening by turns for over 
a thousand days, like one enchanted. I gazed spellbound at 
the St Petersburg fair on the frozen surface of the Neva, at 
the sweep of the Volga rolling through the wind-scorched 
steppes to Astrakhan, at the dark and lonely miles of tim¬ 
bered road cut like a tunnel through tire towering pines, at 
the first panoramic view of Moscow, its hundreds of spires, 
domes, and cupolas of gleaming tin and brass rising as from 
a fairy city, at scenes of gallantry and torture and canni¬ 
balism in the death agonies of the Grand Army of France on 
its flight to the Polish border. 
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Was the thesis the whole of my life m those years ? The 
evidence to the contrary is cut into the same recording 
grooves that made it possible. By playing over the old 
records today, I can hear Durinda’s voice reading hundreds 
of thousands of words into the microphone. All of those 
words concern some aspect of the history of England and 
Russia between 1698 and 1812, but clearly audible in the 
background are other sounds, sounds never intended to be 
recorded, sounds which attest that the fabric of a life cannot 
be woven from a single strand. From time to time, the read¬ 
ing is interrupted by the warning honk of an automobile 
passing on Murray Place, the laughs or cries of Brock in his 
play pen on the porch, or an explosion of barks from Minnie 
at the approach of unfamiliar footsteps. Her bark is not 
heard on discs recorded after September 26, 1947, because 
that was the day that Minnie finally died. 

Her death came as no surprise. I had been living in im¬ 
minent expectation of it for more than four years. In 1943, 
Dr Stults had diagnosed and removed a huge bladder stone. 
Within a week she was back in harness again, literally, tug¬ 
ging me along the campus walks with all her former enthusi¬ 
asm. But only the immediate crisis was past. The operation 
had removed the stone, but not its cause, and this, unless 
checked, would lead inevitably to the formation of another. 
We consulted with veterinary colleges, submitted the stone 
to chemical analysis, experimented with medicines and diets, 
but a year and a half later. Dr Stults was compelled to 
operate again. 

From that moment on, it was only a question of time. For 
months Minnie continued her work without apparent dis¬ 
comfort, but late in the summer of 1947 a certain nervous 
hesitancy in her movements served warning that she was in 
pain again. We drove her over to Dr Stults, and he recom¬ 
mended a third operation. If exploratory surgery justified 
a favourable prognosis, he would proceed as before, but if it 
indicated that to prolong her life would be only to prolong 
her suffering, he would put her to sleep. His affection for 
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Minnie was so clearly genuine that I was grateful to him for 
taking the final decision out of my hands. 

The morning after the operation, he called to tell me she 
was dead. We packed our bags and drove over with Brock. 
Mrs Stults showed me a cardboard box on the porch, and I 
lifted it into the back of the car. Then we went direct to 
Litchfield to bury her beside the stream. There were tears 
in my eyes just now as I thought back to that time, but there 
were no tears then and no sense of shrinking as I lifted the 
box into the car. For years I had been aching for the good¬ 
ness and suffering of Minnie. Now, at last, she had been re¬ 
leased. The black thread had run out. Only the gold 
remained, and I was filled with gratitude for that bright 
strand of unmarred spiritual beauty which, for six years past, 
she had woven into the experience of my daily life. 

Minnie’s bark and the cessation of it are not the sole clues to 
the undercurrents of life and death beneath the steady flow 
of reading on the records. A few months later, there are the 
cries of a new baby, and we still have discs that Durinda 
recorded in the hospital. The hospital this time was the 
Charlotte Hungerford in Torrington, and we chose it 
because the baby was due so late in November that we 
wanted to make sure Durinda could be in Litchfield for 
Christmas. The Charlotte Hungerford did not insist on the 
psychological imbecility of the labour room, and we were 
allowed to stay together almost to the last. Together, 
holding hands, and timing the intervals, we were able to 
share a steadying confidence in the incredible miracle that 
was about to happen. When it did happen, it happened fast. 
Within half an hour after Durinda had been wheeled into 
the elevator and taken up to the delivery room, she was 
back again as the mother of a brown-eyed baby girl whom 
we had already decided to call Barbara. 

Barbara’s arrival, like Brock’s, prompted a move to larger 
quarters. This time it was into a house of our own, a nearly 
perfect place we bought in Kingston, three miles from the 
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campus. An eight-room house with a separate two-car 
garage and two-fifths of an acre of land, it seemed a veritable 
mansion; but our mansion underwent a sudden shrinking 
when I returned from The Seeing Eye with my new dog, 
Wick. Wick was a male German shepherd, and although he 
was not yet fully grown, he gave the general impression of a 
small pony inside the house. He seemed incapable of curling 
up, and when he stretched himself out on die living room 
floor he extended from nose to tail across the entire walking 
space in its centre. Despite the rather professorial look 
of his bespectacled markings, he did not take kindly to 
scholarship. Within a week of his arrival he had chewed a 
corner off a valuable German book on loan from the 
University of Chicago; and he was often restless. As I sat, 
bowed in thought, over my typewriter, he would suddenly 
lean his great head over the top of it and pant expectantly 
as if to suggest a walk or a romp in the yard. The Seeing 
Eye had warned that the adjustment to a second dog could 
be as trying as that to a second wife, and during the early 
months with Wick I often thought this an understatement. 

My working life was increasingly subject to the anxiety of 
new responsibilities and conflicting loyalties. A child’s cry, 
Wick’s bark, or a telephone’s ring, were only annoying 
intrusions. Far more insidious were the inner eddies of 
thought that deflected the direction of my concentration. 
The study was hot, but to open the window was to be 
reminded that the screens needed taking down, or putting 
up, or painting. In dry weather the lawn needed sprinkling. 
In rainy weather the basement leaked. And I would find 
myself betrayed into making plans for the house and garden. 
Parenthood was proving increasingly complicated. Barbara 
was little trouble in her infancy, but Brock’s growth involved 
new problems of conduct and development. Was I too 
stern? Did I spend enough time with the children? Was 
Brock ready for nursery school? And there were the medical 
crises, a strangulated hernia and a tonsillectomy. There was 
one telephone call to announce the death of Unde Whit and 
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his son-in-law in a plane crash and another to inform us of 
the birth of my brother’s first boy. Finally, there was a 
morning when Durinda entered the study with a newspaper 
account of the accidental shooting of a fellow graduate 
student and close friend. 

Amidst these joys and sorrows the dissertation progressed 
with infuriating slowness. There were times when I longed 
to be free of every material or emotional entanglement, to 
be stripped down to the barest essentials, to live a dogless, 
friendless, childless, propertyless existence, until the thing 
was done. But soon I was reasoning all the other way. These 
interruptions, distractions, and anxieties were an essential 
part of me, and to deny them would be to deny myself. In 
the end, I came to hope that they would find some echo in 
my writing, not as the barks and cries and telephone bells 
overheard on the Soundscriber, but as reverberations of life 
played on the sounding board of a richer experience and 
deeper understanding of the human story whose telling is 
the true function of history. 

I was recently reminded of this period in a talk I gave to 
a group of prep-school boys. I had been describing my work 
and study techniques, the solemn business of life, when one 
of them asked me what I did in my spare time. The question 
disconcerted me, but its underlying aim was very much to 
the point. What he meant to ask, perhaps, was: “What do 
you do to have fun ?” or still more simply, “Do you have 
fun?” I could have answered that my work was fun of the 
highest order, but to have done so might have seemed to beg 
the question. Besides, there was plenty of fun of other kinds. 

There was the familiar physical pleasure of long afternoon 
walks with Wick and the satisfaction of recognising our pro¬ 
gress toward a union as complete and as intuitive as that 
with Minnie. There was the fun of learning new skills: I 
resumed my piano lessons with Johnny Diehlenn, and I 
acquired a punching bag, which I was soon walloping with 
greater accuracy than before my blindness. There was pride 
of property and the fun of working in the house and garden. 
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We painted and renovated a room in the cellar for the 
children to play in. We planted* fertilised, weeded and 
watered our garden. We designed and built a summer house 
with a flagstone terrace, ivy-coloured lattices, and a gay red 
and white awning. 

There were football Saturdays, weekend guests, and 
occasional expeditions to New York. One of the New York 
trips led to a bizarre contact with the world of celebrity. 
We had met my brother and his wife at the Hotel Lafayette 
for a sentimental last supper before its final closing, and 
afterward had gone to Nick’s. About two in the morning 
we discovered Tallulah Bankhead among the guests, and 
my brother and I, by now invulnerable to the scruples of 
sobriety, rose with our glasses, introduced ourselves and 
proposed a toast to the New York Giants. 

Miss Bankhead outdid her most extravagant press notices. 
Seizing my arm, she pulled me down into the booth beside 
her and launched into an animated conversation that began 
with baseball but soon ranged over the entire spectrum of 
her activities and interests. We were fascinated, flattered, 
and quite dizzied by the impact of her personality, but we 
never expected to see her again. Some two months later, 
however, Durinda and X received a letter announcing that 
she would he in Princeton to launch the summer stock 
season with a touring company of Private Lives and urging 
us to get in touch with her. To describe the two evenings 
she spent with us and our later weekend at her country 
place would require a chapter in itself, but we were warmed 
by her generosity and her genius for grasping and giving 
direction to any social situation. 

Just as gay were the Christmases and vacations in Litch¬ 
field, and the weekend visits with my brother and his 
family on Long Island, with the Bakers in Plainfield, or with 
Julie and her children at Mantoloking, Most important of 
all was the continuous daily contact with out own children 
as we watched their growth and development. A thousand 
absurd, irrelevant, tender images flicker by on the reels of 
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memory: Barbara at six months, lying on a sofa and shaking 
her rattle, while Wick peered down at her his ears quivering 
with curiosity. Brock at three years, standing guiltily on the 
kitchen counter, caught in the act of stealing his own birth¬ 
day cake; both of them splashing contentedly in the bathtub 
while I shaved in the evening; Barbara’s howling frustration 
as she stood stiff-legged at the end of the garden walk, 
terrified by the three-inch descent to the lawn, and her rapt 
attention as I sang her to sleep with “Good Night, Ladies”; 
Brock’s roars of laughter at the tale of the three little pigs 
and the big bad wolf, and his shy triumph at the first 
uncertain mastery of the alphabet. Such moments as these, 
with a dozen other varieties of fun, broke up and high¬ 
lighted the steady routine of the hours in the study. 

When at last, on an incredible day in the spring of 1950, 
the long labour was done, I could not grasp the fact. There 
it was, more than seven hundred pages of it —Seven Britons in 
Imperial Russia, 1698-1812 —neatly typed and bound into three 
volumes. I knew it by heart, from introduction to bibliography 
down to the last footnote, but although words and paragraphs 
and chapters were old friends in themselves, their aggregate 
being seemed a total stranger, a beautiful stranger, whom 
I admired quite as Pygmalion admired his Galatea. 

There was another sensation, too. It was remarkably 
like what I had felt years before after an all-day fishing 
trip on the ocean. There had been a heavy ground swell 
under a bright burning sun, and since dawn we had been 
rolling and pitching out of sight of land. When we returned, 
something in the combination of the motion and the sun 
and the Martinis before dinner made me feel very queer. 
I seemed to have been away for a long time, and I was 
glad to be back; but all my surroundings seemed removed 
to a little distance. I had the sense of a thin veil between 
me and the rest of the world, and from time to time the 
earth rolled or pitched ever so slightly. That was the way 
I felt now that I had finished the dissertation: tired, glad to 
be back, a little touched by the sun, a bit drunk, perhaps. 
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and still feeling the motion of the foreign element over 
which I had been so long travelling. 

The gossamer veil continued to diffuse my vision for the 
next few weeks. But I remember walking up the steps of 
Dickinson Hall through a torrent of rain on the morning 
of the oral examinations, and, a few hours later. Professor 
Harbison shaking my hand and saying the words “Doctor 
Putnam, allow me to congratulate you.” I recall sitting in 
the Nassau Tavern with Professors Palmer and Black, dis¬ 
cussing the possibilities for publication, and I remember 
calling upon Datus Smith of the Princeton University Press 
to deliver my precious manuscript into his hands. Most 
clearly of all, perhaps, I remember graduation, for il was 
at graduation that the veil finally lifted. 

I sat on the lawn before Nassau Hall, feeling like an idiot 
in my cap and gown. I wanted to get the business over with, 
but die speeches dragged on interminably while poor Wick 
panted in the hot sun at my feet. At last, after the awarding 
of the B.A.’s and the B.S.’s and the M.A.’s and the M.F.A.’s, 
it came our turn, and I rose with a small knot of Ph.D.’s to 
walk to the platform. As we filed across, there was a burst of 
applause, and Wick appeared to feel that it was all for him. 
He stopped, turned toward the audience, wagged his tail, 
barked, and did everything but lake a bow. Then Dean 
Brown shook my hand, placed a diploma in it, and I per¬ 
suaded Wick to move on. 

Back in my seat, I tried to analyse my sense of anti-dimax. 
As I had mounted the platform on one side, I had been 
going to receive the highest academic honour a great 
university was empowered to confer. I had reached the 
zenith of my career as a student. As I descended on the 
other, I was at the nadir of my career as a teacher. Despite a 
number of letters and several personal interviews with 
college presidents, I had no job and no immediate prospect 
of getting one. My quest for a destiny during all the years of 
graduate school had, at last, brought me face to face with 
absolutely nothing. 
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The summer of 1950 yawned ahead as a professional 
vacuum. I could not hope for a decision from the Princeton 
University Press until fall, and even if its editors should 
decide in favour of my manuscript, I should have to wait 
another six months for publication. This might conceivably 
result in the offer of a teaching position in the following 
year, but it was a weary timetable at best, and I had to 
recognise that I might be waiting for a ghost train at an 
abandoned railway station. 

To fill the void, I turned back to the autobiographical 
novel I had begun in the spring of 1943. Four and a half 
years later, the need for catharsis following the death of 
Minnie had revived the ambition to describe my experience 
at The Seeing Eye, and I had discarded die fictional 
approach for straightforward autobiography. Within a week 
I had written more than twenty thousand words, and then 
I had turned back to my dissertation. For three years the 
manuscript had lain in my filing cabinet, like an old but not 
quite broken promise, until I had the time for it. 

Now I had little else, so I pulled it out and set to work. 
As with the dissertation, the more I thought and wrote, the 
more deeply I seemed to penetrate my material. I was soon 
immersed in a sea of imagination and memory, but in the 
midst of my deepest absorption I was once again reminded 
that life is too strong, too swift, too turbulent to be confined 
within the artificial channels of a reasoned plan. In August, 
the book was interrupted by the birth of a third child. 


Of Q 
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Durinda wanted to attempt childbirth without anaesthesia 
and she had bought a copy of Grantley Dick Reed’s 
Childbirth Without Fear, which we read aloud together. Its 
thesis that the pain of childbearing was entirely unnatural, 
a product of centuries of fear and superstition, was con¬ 
genial and I was certain that in Durinda’s place I should 
have felt exactly as she did. But the challenge would be 
Durinda’s alone, and the consciousness that I could assume 
none of the burden gave me twinges of uneasiness. 

We were staying at the farm on the morning that Durinda 
felt the first pangs. My mother drove us to Dr Thompson’s 
office. It was a genuine labour, he said, but when I asked 
him when to expect the baby, he answered only that it 
would be sometime that day. He suggested that we eat 
lunch before going to the hospital, and dutifully we did so, 
but by the time we had arrived, it did not seem to me that 
painless was the proper adjective to describe Durinda’s 
condition. 

“Are you all right?” I asked. 

“Sure,” she answered firmly. A little too firmly. 

It was a relief to have her in bed, and when I was allowed 
to join her I felt more confident. According to Dr Reed’s 
book, labour was divided into three stages, and we calculated 
that Durinda was only in the first. There were hours before 
us. We must compose ourselves. Then her grip tightened 
on my hand, and she moved a little in her bed. I waited in 
silence. 

“Boy!” she said with a little laugh. “That was a good 
one.” 

After a space, there was another good one. And another. 
The afternoon loomed up as a whole succession of good 
ones, and I could feel my nerves tightening. The room was 
stifling, and already Durinda’s sheets were wet. I hesitated 
for a long time, but I had to ask. 

“Are you sure you wouldn’t like the nurse to give you 
something?” 

“No, Pete, pleasel” Her voice was almost tearful “Fm 
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sorry, darling/’ she said. “I know this must be awful for you, 
but I really want to do it. I really want to.” She was begin¬ 
ning to say something else, but interrupted herself. “Wait 
a minute. Here comes another one.” 

I held her hand and waited. I would not challenge her 
again, but it was going to be a long wait. I wiped my palm 
on my handkerchief and pulled out my watch. Quarter to 
three. Dr Thompson had said sometime today. That could 
mean as much as nine hours. Nine hours more in a state of 
siege. High in that heat-choked room, we shared a citadel 
of love and pain. Durinda stirred again, and I closed my 
other hand on hers. I thought that I had never loved her 
so much. 

Just at that moment, there floated on the shimmering 
summer air outside our window a sound I shall never forget: 
the prolonged sobbing cry of an animal in pain. Wordlessly, 
it pleaded for the pain to cease, but there was no note of 
hope in that plea. My reason told me that it came from 
the floor above, from the delivery room, but my imagination 
could not shake off the conviction that it had come from 
within, from the very citadel itself. So there was going to be 
this, tool I wiped my sticky palms with a handkerchief and 
braced myself against the sound of a second scream, hoping 
against hope that Durinda had somehow failed to hear the 
first. The minutes ticked by in silence, but before the cry 
had been repeated there was a knock on the door. It was 
Dr Thompson. I went out into the hall where I lit a 
cigarette, but I kept listening. Again the door opened. 

"Well, old man,” Dr Thompson said, giving me a little 
pat on the shoulder, “I’m going to take your wife upstairs 
for a few minutes,” and he strolled off with the air of a man 
ambling down to the comer to pick up his evening paper. 

A few minutes was right. Durinda was back in even less 
time than with Barbara. We had completely misinterpreted 
Dr Reed. She must have been entering the third stage at 
the moment of the awful cry. I would have laughed at the 
absurdity of my misplaced emotions, but there was no room 
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for absurdity in Durinda’s triumph. She had been fully 
conscious to the end, and she told me all about it. The baby 
was a boy, John Gerry, after her father, and she had seen 
him from the first moment of his emergence into this 
world. 

“I saw him, Pete, and he was wonderful.” Her voice was 
clear and proud. “He’s the most beautiful thing I’ve ever 
seen.” 

Back in Kingston a few weeks later with Brock, Barbara, 
and the beautiful John Gerry, I was deep in work on the 
Seeing Eye manuscript when the study door banged open, 
and Brock ran in. 

“Go on. Brock,” Durinda prompted, laughing mysteri¬ 
ously. “Tell Poppa the news.” 

“Pop!” Brock exploded. “Your thesis is gonna be 
published!” 

The first reaction was one of pure exhilaration. My 
words, the labour of four years, were to appear in indelible 
print, for hundreds and even thousands of readers. Yet this 
permanence was frightening. For years, my work had been 
tentative and I had been comforted by die knowledge that 
any errors could be set to rights in a subsequent draft. Once 
published, they would be irrevocable, and this irrevocability 
was like a giant magnifying-glass set before my eyes. 
Through it, the face of my Galatea, the beauty of three 
months before, seemed suddenly full of imperfections. The 
introduction, conclusion, and two of the chapters had to be 
entirely rewritten, and I foresaw minor changes on almost 
every page. 

We began the work of revision, but I had gone too far 
with the Seeing Eye story to erase it from my memory. It 
continually fretted at my consciousness, and I felt that only 
the assurance of an unbiased professional opinion could put 
my mind at rest. Finally, just before Christmas, I wrote to 
a literary agent in New York, asking him whether he would 
be willing to read an unfinished manuscript. He replied 
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that he would, and Durinda mailed it to him the same day. 
Good, I thought, now I can forget about it, and I turned 
back to my seven Britons. But a few days later, a letter from 
the agent spoke in the most flattering terms of both the book 
itself and my whole future as a writer. It opened vistas on 
an almost forgotten horizon. 

In the months that followed, our minds were divided 
into two separate compartments. One was occupied by 
Seven Britons, the other by the Seeing Eye story. What was 
strange was that there seemed to be no conflict in this 
dualism. They were two operations carried on in separate 
workshops of the same factory. They were as closely unified, 
as organically connected as the living chambers of the heart. 
They pulsed, both alternately and together. Diastolic 
expansion on one side implied systolic contraction on the 
other, but a heartbeat later, the movement was reversed, 
and the pulsation provided only a new rhythm for our 
working lives. 

During the early weeks of 1951, Seven Britons generally 
occupied the diastolic, and the Seeing Eye story the systolic 
chamber. The latter filled up the spare moments, the slack 
hours of the afternoon, the dishwashing, bedmaking, or 
walking times, and found its expression in thinking rather 
than writing. The choice morning hours when Brock and 
Barbara were in school and the evenings when all three 
children were asleep were devoted to work on Seven Britons. 
This was of several kinds. There were the sweeping 
revisions of long passages, the academic minutiae such as 
the alliterative spelling of Russian words or place names, 
the checking of footnotes, and the exclusively literary con¬ 
siderations, the problems of syntax, clarity, and length. It 
was March before we delivered the final version of the 
manuscript to Harriet Anderson, its editor at the Press. 
For the next few weeks or months. Seven Britons would be 
her problem, and I could turn my attention to the Seeing 
Eye story. 

I worked more alone than formerly, but my dependence 
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on Durinda was no less. She was as familiar with every word 
as if she had written it herself, and this familiarity was 
essential to my progress. Pausing over my typewriter, I 
would be struck by an idea for revising some detail in an 
earlier chapter. I had only to call her into the study and say, 
“I’d like to re-read that passage where Minnie and I are 
crossing Water Street,” and in a few seconds she would 
have the sentence I had been thinking of under her eye. But 
Durinda never intruded on the privacy of the creative 
process. She refrained from critical comment and left the 
job of writing to me, standing by as a comforting presence 
to play the same sort of role that had been mine during 
the birth of Gerry. 

Late in April, we managed to send off the completed 
manuscript to my agent, and resigned ourselves to a period 
of waiting. But three days later, I had a phone call from my 
friend and former teacher Bob Palmer. 

‘Tve just been talking to a man from Knopf,” he said, 
“and he’s looking for someone to do an English translation 
of Marc Bloch’s Apohgie pour VHistain. I’m too busy to 
take it on myself, and I thought you might be interested. 
That is, if you’re not doing anything at the moment.” 

The lack of employment seemed to be my principal 
qualification for the job, but, reluctant to admit my monu¬ 
mental ignorance of French, I made a few cautious inquiries. 
There were. Bob said, three requirements for a good trans¬ 
lator: the ability to write his own language, an understand¬ 
ing of the subject matter, and, least important, a knowledge 
of the foreign tongue. This was reassuring. I was flattered 
by his apparent confidence in me, and there was something 
comfortably concrete in the proposal. The subject, an 
analysis of the study of history, interested me, translating 
would be good exercise in both French and English, and a 
scholarly publication would increase my academic prestige. 
But what overwhelmed logic and captured my imagination 
was the absurd audacity of the undertaking. I agreed to try 
it. Then I went to Durinda to tell her of the outrageous 
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enterprise to which I had tentatively committed us, but, for 
all my contrition, I could not help laughing. 

‘Tm terribly sorry,” I said. “We can always call it off. Do 
you mind?” 

There was a moment of stunned silence, and then 
Durinda began to laugh too. 

But we had barely begun on the translation when 1 heard 
from my agent on the Seeing Eye story. He was enthusiastic 
about it, as far as it had gone, but he was not sure it had 
gone far enough. The very objectivity for which I had 
striven tended to rob the narrative of some of its emotional 
impact. He was careful to leave the final decision to me, but 
before we had finished our conversation I was determined 
to write it all over again. I began immediately. As the weeks 
dragged into months, I wrote what was in effect an entirely 
new book. On July 5,1 sent off a second final version, but 
next day I was assailed by new doubts, and by July 201 had 
revised it a third time. 

Meanwhile we had translated Marc Bloch’s introduction, 
and although it had been incredible drudgery, Bob Palmer 
had commended it. Spurred by the vision of my name on 
the title pages of three publications in one year, we snatched 
every moment we could spare to meet the Knopf deadline 
of September 30. We used a variation of our former tech¬ 
nique with the Soundscribcr. Working alone, Durinda first 
pieced together a rough literal translation of a few para¬ 
graphs, which she recorded in both French and English. 
While I struggled to hammer this primitive draft into 
precise English, she worked ahead on the succeeding para¬ 
graphs. Sharing the study, she was available to look up 
further definitions and syntactical subtleties in the dictionary 
and grammar at her elbow. As soon as we had finished a 
section of any size, we passed it on to Bob Palmer for further 
suggestions, so that the final translation was, in effect, the 
product of three minds. 

Three minds were none too many. In the bliss of 
ignorance, I had supposed that this was no more difficult 
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than any French, but more experienced scholars later 
informed me that they found its style nearly as obscure as 
Proust’s. Bloch had written in a Nazi prison camp under 
terrible hardships, and his premature execution had left him 
no time for revision. His sentences bristled with esoteric 
references and obscure idioms. In his preface to the pub¬ 
lished translation, Professor Strayer remarked that “Bloch’s 
style, never easy, is especially difficult in this book, and 
must have caused his translator some bad half-hours.” 
Half-days would have been more like it, and there was one 
memorable sentence that cost us half a week to decipher. 

The attrition of our labours was relieved only by our 
saving sense of the ridiculous. I recall a morning in which it 
seemed to have stripped us of every human quality except 
an imbecile determination to go ahead. At the nadir of our 
energies, Durinda encountered the phrase "la Glrce des 
Aebsens aux belles cnlmides” 

“The Greece of the Achaeans with the beautiful plural 
something,” she muttered. The pages of the dictionary 
rustled, while I sat dull and unthinking, with the sweat 
running down inside my shirt. 

“Greaves,” Durinda announced. 

“What?” 

“Greaves,” she repeated. “G-r-e-a-v-e-s. What are 
greaves?” 

“Oh,” I said, rousing myself. “Greaves are a kind of 
armour. You know, those shin guards the Greeks wore.” 

“Did the Achaeans have beautiful greaves?” 

“The guys in the Iliad were Achaeans. I guess Achilles 
and his pals must have had pretty beautiful greaves.” 

Our idiot concentration was shattered into laughter, but 
a few minutes later we were again stumbling forward 
through the Gallic quagmire. 

All in all, the Bloch translation was the most gruelling 
toil I have ever known, but it had its moments of inspira¬ 
tion. After I had battered my head against a granite enigma 
for whole hours together, the wall would suddenly give way 
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to let in the light of a new understanding. Then, from the 
rubble of nouns, verbs and adjectives at my feet, I would 
piece together a sentence that seemed to glow with mean¬ 
ing. 

“The object of history is, by nature, man. Behind the 
features of landscape, behind tools and machinery, behind 
what appear the most formalised written documents, and 
behind institutions seemingly entirely detached from their 
founders, there are men, and it is men that history seeks to 
grasp. Failing that, it will be, at best, but an exercise in 
erudition. A good historian is like the giant of the fairy 
tale. He knows that, wherever he catches the scent of human 
flesh, there his quarry lies.” 

I was filled with admiration for the lonely French patriot, 
composing with such fervour in his prison cell his last will 
and testament to the craft to which he had devoted his life, 
and my admiration reinforced the determination to convey 
his meaning precisely. I was even grateful for his frustrating 
obscurity, because it provided the best justification for a 
translation without which few American students would be 
able to comprehend his writing. 

As the summer wore on, however, as a hot July faded 
into a suffocating August, and still the work became no 
easier, my energies waned. It would be impossible to meet 
the September 30 deadline. The publication of Seven Britans , 
originally scheduled for the fall, was postponed until the 
following spring. Worst of all, there was a whole series of 
rejections from various magazines in which we had hoped 
for serialisation of the Seeing Eye manuscript. They felt 
that too much had already been written about the Seeing 
Eye to guarantee its popular appeal, and this judgment, in 
its turn, cast doubts on the marketability of the story as a 
book. 

On August 20, a letter from my agent administered the 
coup de gr&ce. He had heard from what we had considered 
our best prospect. “I have bad news,” he wrote. “The book 
is coming hack. Please don’t be discouraged. I shall be 
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surprised if it is not accepted soon.” And he went on to 
outline his plans for submitting the manuscript to Harper 
and Brothers. 

The following day we decided that there was no point in 
further postponing a long-projected trip to Litchfield. With 
sinking heart, I helped Durinda pack and carry the bags out 
to the station waggon. My melancholy deepened throughout 
our stay. I did some desultory work on the translation in the 
morning, walked with Wick and listened to the Giant base¬ 
ball games in the afternoon, and joined the family circle in 
the evening, but I felt a sickening lassitude in everything I 
did. I was very tired. It had been one of my grandfather’s 
favourite axioms that no man ever died of successful over¬ 
work. Conversely, 1 thought, no fatigue was so killing as the 
leisure of failure, and the sense of failure was very strong 
within me. 

There I was, back in Litchfield with my bride of seven 
summers ago, and after seven years of struggle the sum of 
our achievements was pitifully small, I had two entirely 
superfluous degrees and no promise of a job. I had a dis¬ 
sertation whose publication would probably not cover the 
cost of typing. I had an autobiographical sketch that 
appealed only to my agent. I had a translation that could not 
be completed in time for the deadline. In seven years, 
during which I had spared neither Durinda nor myself, I 
had not earned enough to defray a single year’s expenses. 

I lay in bed at night listening to the sound of the brook 
across the orchard and comparing my situation with that of 
ten years ago, when I had lain in the same room, listening 
to the same brook. Well, anyway, the whippoorwill was 
gone, and that was something to be grateful for. Was that 
all? From the bed next to mine came the sound of Durinda’s 
steady breathing, and in other rooms in the house there 
were similar sounds from the beds of our three sleeping 
children. These could hardly be classified as achievements, 
but they were, at least, the dispensations of a kindly pro¬ 
vidence 
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And there was my own breathing, too, the symbol of the 
gift of life. It was not the physical life I cared about, but 
the consciousness, the awareness, the miraculous intuition 
of the self within. As always in my moments of deepest 
doubt, I began to contrast my present life with that of the 
terrible days before the attempt at self-annihilation, and I 
felt my strength return. Perhaps I was again faced with a 
vacuum, but this time the vacuum was all on the outside. 
There was no vacuum within. 

The events that followed our return to Kingston might 
seem to bring my story to an almost perfect happy ending. 
We had just completed the long hot drive and I was still 
unloading the station waggon, when the telephone rang. It 
was my agent with the news that Harper and Brothers had 
agreed to publish my manuscript in the spring. As soon as 
I had hung up, I reported to Durinda, repeating every 
detail I could remember. 

“What else did he say, Pete?” she asked again and again. 
“He must have said something else.” 

When we could linger over our triumph no longer we 
went back to our chores oblivious to everything but the 
dreams that set us chuckling as we fed the children, put 
away the clothes, and did the laundry. I had begun my 
manuscript in 1943. Now, eight years later, life seemed to 
have come full circle. 

But a circle has no end, and as the fall advanced we had 
the sensation of spinning on a steadily accelerating carousel. 
The vertigo it produced is recalled in a letter I wrote my 
agent a few days later. “Of course, first things come first. 
That means the Seeing Eye story. I am reading galleys for 
the Russian book, working on the translation, and—it never 
rains but it pours—have accepted an offer to teach four 
hours a week at the university.” 

Although Harper had requested further revision of the 
manuscript, and we were busy with Apologie pour PHistoire 
and Smn Britons, a reckless surge of confidence had plunged 
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us into still another undertaking. Professor Strayer had 
telephoned to say that, thanks to an unexpectedly heavy 
enrolment, the history faculty was under-manned. Would I 
be willing to help out by teaching part time in Harbison’s 
Renaissance and Reformation ? Certainly I would. No man 
ever died of successful overwork, I thought, and perhaps 
this was an opening wedge in the door that had so long been 
barred against me. 

And that was not alL In the same letter to my agent I 
mentioned a project described only as “the other thing.” 
The other thing was, in fact, this thing —this book that you 
are reading. A magazine editor who had read the Seeing 
Eye manuscript had invited me for an interview. We had 
scarcely sat down when he came directly to the point. He 
felt that my life held a far more exciting and significant 
story than the one I had told. Why did I not write it ? I was 
absolutely determined never again to write autobiography, 
but a week later the book had already begun to assume 
vague shape in my mind. And so it was that my letter con¬ 
cluded on a note of incredible optimism. “By Christmas at 
least,” I wrote, “I ought to be able to make a pretty good 
start on the other thing.” 

Throughout the fall, the carousel continued spinning. I 
finished a fourth revision for Harper in October. A month 
later we delivered the fifth and truly final version to the 
editor. On the same occasion, he proposed his choice for a 
title, “Keep Your Head Up, Mr Putnam!", the words Mr 
Northrup had spoken to me on my arrival at The Seeing 
Eye, and although I found their inspirational ring rather 
embarrassing, I agreed. 

The delivery of Keep marked the end of something, but 
we were too busy to celebrate it. There were still the page 
proofs, the compilation of an index, and the selection of 
illustrations for Seven Britons, the interminable translation, 
and my teaching. With the close of the fall term, I was 
appointed an instructor in Russian history for the spring. 
But no mere enumeration of our activities can convey the 
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sense of our excitement. For years I had been shut up in the 
tranquil captivity of my study. Now that I had escaped, 
every ring of the telephone and every trip to the post office 
was vibrant with the possibility of new adventure. 

A series of pleasurable tremors accompanied the approach 
of publication day for Keep. There was the thrill of un¬ 
wrapping a shipment of advance copies, and Brock’s ques¬ 
tion, as he looked on, “Which is more famouser, you or 
Goppy?” There was the pride of autographing and mailing 
them to our family and friends. There was a letter asking 
us to be the radio guests of Mary Margaret McBride on 
publication day and a totally unexpected phone call from 
Tallulah Bankhead. We had not heard from her in years, 
but she had just finished reading a publisher’s copy of Keep , 
“one of the most inspiring books I’ve ever read, darling!” 

When we entered the Algonquin the afternoon before 
publication, the bell captain hailed us across the lobby. 
“Where have you two been? The phone’s been ringing all 
day.” 

There were messages from the World Telegram, and Sun, 
Mary Margaret McBride and Tallulah, and I began to feel 
as if I really were “more famouser” than Goppy. We had 
an evening of pure laughter with Tallulah and a night of 
near sleeplessness at the Algonquin. On publication day we 
floated through our radio interview with Mary Margaret, 
ate a recklessly expensive lunch at the Plaza, went ice 
skating at Radio City, and had cocktails at my agent’s. 
Several of the family joined us there, and from that point 
the evening slid away down a long incline of cocktails, 
dinner, conversation and Dixieland jazz. 

A month later, Seven Britons in Imperial Russia was 
launched without fanfare. It was favourably reviewed, but 
as Durinda remarked, “Most of the reading public simply 
couldn’t pick it up.” When my teaching appointment was 
not renewed, we were left with only one piece of unfinished 
business. During the early weeks of the summer, we devoted 
ourselves to the Bloch translation. About ten in the morning 
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on August 11, 1952, the day before our eighth -wedding 
anniversary, I rolled the last sheet of paper from the type¬ 
writer. I put away the manuscript, lit a cigarette, and sat 
pondering for a moment. The Historian’s Craft was done. 
The carousel ride was over. Then, as an act of bravado, a 
piece of theatrical pantomime played by myself and with 
myself as the sole member of the audience, I rolled in a 
fresh piece of paper and started to type. This book had been 
begun. 



The Credo of an Unbeliever 


The five years since I began this book have flowed by as 
swiftly as before. There has been the same almost sensuous 
enjoyment of the writing process, the same deepening sense 
of my companionship with Durinda, and the same balance 
of work and play, but time has brought its share of changes 
to vary the underlying continuity of life. 

The growth of our children has enlarged the scope of 
our family activities, and there are an increasing number of 
things we do together. We swim, play cards, have picnics, 
and watch television. Durinda reads aloud to us in the 
evening, and sometimes I tell stories. Brock plays chess with 
me, Barbara is learning to dance, and as all three grow older 
they take increasing pleasure in the fun of conversation. I 
have often regretted my inability to share with them in 
activities that depend on eyesight—a game of catch, or 
ping-pong, or croquet, teaching them to draw, or partici¬ 
pating in any number of meaningless little intimacies that 
mean so much in the parent-child relationship. Still, I do 
not suffer the daily exile of the commuter, and even blind¬ 
ness has its compensations, for from time to time it forces 
me to ask for help, which offers them a kind of equality that 
is rare between a father and young children. 

A more obvious shift concerns the direction of my career. 
For three of these five years I taught part-time in Russian 
history. I loved my contacts in the classroom, but came to 
feel my teaching would grow stale without the stimulus of 
fresh research. To hire a professional assistant would have 
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been financially impossible, while to rely on Durinda’s help 
would have kept her from the children. And so, reluctantly, 
I gave up teaching to concentrate on the kind of writing I 
could do more or less alone. 

The decision was not simply a matter of expediency. The 
relative success of Keep had made me less hesitant about 
writing, and the experience of my years in the study had 
banished the old fear that its isolation would result in 
emotional sterility. For more than a decade, I had been 
leading a quiet and even humdrum existence on the academic 
fringe of a small semi-suburban community, and yet I had 
seen enough drama in the lives around me to make the 
material of a dozen novels. Writing might, after all, be the 
best means of cultivating my garden. Besides, I loved it and 
had always loved it. The ultimate choice of it as a career was 
as much a response to a long-repressed instinct as a deviation 
from the past. 

There has been something of the same logic in another 
seeming departure. I have been taking an increasingly 
active part in a number of projects that I should once have 
avoided. I have been a board member of the Council of 
Community Services, the Chapin School of Princeton, the 
Adult School, Recording for the Blind, and the Princeton 
Memorial Association, and have worked for several other 
causes. Perhaps my earlier distaste for community "good 
works” had been a reaction to the nomad childhood that 
had made me an outsider to any particular community. 
Now, although these undertakings were so new to me, I 
found them the means of translating into' action social con¬ 
victions that had formerly had no outlet, and despite the 
enormous amount of time and energy they diverted from 
my writing, they proved surprisingly rewarding. 

None of them has been mote distracting, more incon¬ 
gruous, yet more in keeping with my personal inclinations 
than my association with the Unitarian church. I knew 
nothing of Unitarianism until five years ago and have been a 
confessed agnostic ever since I can remember. Now I have 
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been the president of the Princeton Church Council for three 
years and feel as much at home with my fellow Unitarians 
as if I had been born one. Unitarianism constrains its mem¬ 
bers to the acceptance of no established creed, but reserves 
to the individual the right to his own beliefs concerning the 
nature of man, God, and the universe. It guarantees my 
right to disbelieve quite as fully as did the authors of our 
Constitution. It bars no scientific truth from its considera¬ 
tion, but seeks to incorporate the insights of every avenue of 
thought, every time and culture into its understanding of 
religion. When I myself have been asked to preach, I have 
taken the texts for my sermons not only from the Bible, but 
from Mark Twain, Saint-Exupdry, Walt Whitman, Albert 
Schweitzer, Joseph Conrad, Charles Morgan, Herman 
Melville, and Edna St Vincent Millay, and I have been left 
free to range as widely as I could through science and 
philosophy, religion and the arts, to formulate my definitions 
of the good, the beautiful, and the true. In short,Unitarianisrn 
encouraged me to articulate the kind of thinking I had been 
doing all along. 

I am an agnostic because I am unable to reconcile the 
existence of evil with the existence of God as theology 
defines Him. The argument is an old one, and I set it down 
neither to shock nor to persuade. If evil exists, God cannot 
be both all good and all powerful, and I cannot believe in a 
God who is consequently either malevolent, incompetent, 
or indifferent. A strong Christian faith would have forbidden 
my attempt at suicide, but I had no such faith, and when I 
returned to consciousness I did not attribute my rebirth 
to divine intervention. An unbeliever I had been. An 
unbeliever I remained. 

My slide toward death had begun when I put to life the 
question of what I had to live for. It was a silly, proud, and 
foolish question, for by its very nature it precluded any 
answer. Life is not legally bound to guarantee the right to 
happiness. It offers nothing but itself. In my moment of 
supreme negation, it made me, not a promise, but a declara- 
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tion. It revealed itself inside myself in two short words. It 
reduced the foolish logic of I think, therefore I am to the 
simple certain datum of / am. 

This overwhelming consciousness, I am, this clear and 
s hinin g understanding stripped bare of every ornament that 
could obscure its pure design, this 1 am, reverberating in a 
mind as far removed from past or future as the silences 
between the stars, this resounding affirmation in the present, 
this imperious cry from within that set at nothing all my 
will for self-destruction, this 1 am became for me the funda¬ 
mental miracle of life. Nor did it wall me up inside myself. 
For all its ring of ego, it made the self a pathway into life. 
Each living thing, because it is living, is different from the 
others. Each /has been and must for ever be unique, but all 
the myriad I ams are blended in a mighty chorus that 
mingles with the cosmic harmony. It was this I felt before I 
ever thought it into words, while wrapped within my ten-day 
sleep in May of 1941, and it has been the living seed of 
every moment since. For with the joyous certainty, I am, I 
felt the joyous hope of what I might become. 

My credo is founded in nature, time, and man. Nature 
seems to me so infinitely beautiful and mysterious that to 
insist on its supernatural origins is to mask its true beauty 
and mystery. A knowledge of the natural world illuminates 
rather than disproves its miracles. A star-studded night is as 
beautiful to an astronomer as to an anchorite, and the giant 
telescopes and electronic receivers and instrument-laden 
rockets that are now exploring space have revealed a 
thousand exciting new mysteries to replace the uniform 
obscurity of the past. The methods of science may seem 
pedestrian, but its aim is always adventurous. There is no 
scientific truth that has been learned except as a surprise, 
and none that can be contemplated afterwards without a 
thrill of renewed wonder. 

The fable of God and Adam seems dull to me by com¬ 
parison with the story of man’s evolutionary descent through 
time. Every chapter in that story, as well as every form of 
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life around us, attests the extraordinary power and ver¬ 
satility of the life force, creating itself anew with infinite 
variety through all the generations. I had, I think, always 
admired the wonder and beauty of this life force, but until 
my awakening in the hospital I lacked a sense of intimacy 
with it. Then it became for me what others might prefer to 
call the awareness of their immortal souls. 

I cannot help believing that living and dying are part of 
one another. Our lives depend on the continuous destruction 
of our own protoplasm. With every breath we draw, we 
oxidise and burn to death the living substance of our bodies, 
to make of it the energy and movement we call life. Perhaps 
there is no theory of modern science so thrillingly poetic as 
that of the interchangeability of matter and energy. The 
astronomers tell us that the radiations of the billions of stars 
throughout the universe represent a continuous loss of the 
mass of which they are composed. They shine by dissipating 
the stuff of which their living light is made. They are 
literally melting into starlight, living through dying like 
ourselves. 

But since matter and energy are indestructible, death can 
do no more than alter our participation in the unfolding of 
the universe in time. Time is the essence of life. There can 
be no consciousness, no music without it. The notion of a 
supernatural immortality would place us outside time and 
freeze the continuing music of the universe on a single 
unending note. To live in eternity, where every instant is 
like every other, would be intolerable. It would be not to 
live at all, but only to experience death, if such a thing were 
possible, 

I should prefer to think of death as the teturning of my 
body to the living womb of nature. During life I borrow 
life from a constant flow of matter through my body, 
which after death will flow back as matter through other 
forms of life or mingle with the elements of earth and air 
and water in perfect conformation to the poetry of nature’s 
Pw*' 
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The great gift of man is not in his immortal soul, but 
in his incompleteness. There are fossilized remains of ants 
which, though reckoned to be a million years old, do not 
differ from their living descendants today. The ant has been 
complete for a million years during which man has been 
evolving through countless variations. He is as yet un¬ 
finished, a thing in process of becoming, a creature not fully 
created. With infinite potentialities for good and evil, he 
has still to realise the promise of full manhood. 

A modern parable concerns a man being put to torture to 
extract a false confession. When excruciating pain had failed 
to break his will, his captors tried a psychological approach. 
“You have shown the stuff of heroes,” they said, “but it will 
avail you nothing. You are completely in our power. Con¬ 
fess, and spare yourself this useless pain. No one will ever 
know what you have done.” 

“I shall know,” he answered, “and since I am a man like 
other men, I shall know that they can do the same.” 

To live as a sample of humanity, of what it is and what it 
may become, seems to me the highest ideal toward which 
a m an can strive, but, as I have stated elsewhere, I believe 
the first step toward all progress must be the acceptance of 
the inevitable uncertainty that is the primary condition of 
existence. 

The sciences have led the way in this. They constantly 
employ equations, unknowns, and x variable factors that 
they admit to be only relative approximations of the truth, 
and they stand ready, whenever new evidence appears, to 
scrap the old formulas in favour of new ones that they con¬ 
sider, not as absolutes, but only as better approximations of 
the truth. 

For this reason, the scientists have been free to move 
ahead, while those who claim to know with absolute 
certainty have locked themselves inside the prison of their 
own dogmas. In the name of the absolute, they have com¬ 
mitted die most terrible crimes in our history to prove the 
supremacy of one race, one religion, or one system of ideas 
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over another. They have suppressed truth, censured love, 
stifled beauty, and renounced the saving gift of laughter 
that is the deadly enemy of all fanatics. And in the end, their 
crimes have turned in on themselves, for in denying the 
inevitable uncertainty, they have denied their own humanity. 
To live with courage, wisdom and humility, we must accept 
uncertainty. 

These are some of my beliefs. They are only my beliefs, 
and they may change in time, but as I stand here at the mid¬ 
point of my life looking forward to that uncertain catalogue 
of joy and sorrow, love and pain, success and failure that lies 
ahead, they affirm for me the infinite beauty and mystery of 
nature, the infinite joy of consciousness, and the infinite 
challenge of being human. 





